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NOTE. 

I take this opportunity of stating that all the 
verses in this book are my own, save such quota- 
tions as are too well known to need a reference, 
and the charming rhyme from which the title is 
taken. In publishing other books of mine, I have 
had to answer numerous enquiries as to the source 
of the verses at the heads of chapters and through- 
out the book, when the author was not stated, 
and as to whether I have published any volume 
of verse. In order to save my unknown friends 
and myself trouble, I think it best to state that 
the verses " Rose- white Youth " are mine, and that 
I have not published, and am not publishing, 
any collection of my verse. I am indebted to the 
editor of the " Gentlewoman " for leave to reprint 
" A Child's Roundelay," which first appeared in 
that paper but through some omission without 
my name to it. 

DoLF Wyllabdb. 
Shettlewood, 

Jamaica, 1908. 
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ROSE-WHITE YOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Ah, this love! the love of motbenii 

And the after love of friends, 
In our wild romantic childhood 

Where the wonder never ends. 
Just for us they fought the dragons, 

Just for us they swam the ford— 
And for them we died, unconquered. 

In the service of the Lord I " 

Child Chtvatry. 

" I don't believe I've got it I " 

"Let me look at your neck— there's a spot at 
the roots of your hair ! " 

"No I Where? I can't feel! Netta, look at 
my neck I Betty says there's a spot 1 " 

" Rats I That's nothing — you often have spots, 
Mabel ! " 

" I'm sure I don't then ! Daisy Neil has a per- 
fect rash — she ought to be shut up with the kids 
half term ! " 

There was a giggle and a rush as the last of 
the bigger girls descended the stairs after their 
5 
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6 ROSE-WHITE YOUTH. 

various methods — Kitty Trench sliding down the 
banisters despite her fourteen years and position 
as head of her class, Lucy Allingham taking the 
last five in a flying leap, and landing in a con- 
fused heap upon Netta Bumey. Thence fol- 
lowed a warning ** Girls 1 Girls I What is all 
this noise !'* and the figure of the Dormitory 
Mistress appeared in the doorway of the senior 
class-room. 

^Oh, Miss Walters, is it true that the little 
ones have got chicken-pox ? Shall we have to go 
home?'' 

« If it's only little Amy she's always spotty. 
She gave us a scare of measles last term I " 

**Itis not Amy Farquarson — two or three of 
the other little girls are ailing, and Mrs. Lewison 
will not send Gladys to school to-morrow, she 
seems so unwell. You had better go and wash 
your hands before dinner. Kitty, keep order, 
please I " 

The weight of resix)nsibility suddenly thrust 
upon Kitty Trench forced her from the romp 
into the prefect. Her tomboy limbs stiffened, 
and her eyes detected Mabel Clare still assisting 
Netta Burney's finger to find the tiny mole 
among the roots of her hair, which was her only 
blemish. 

« Let her alone, Mab — you're all right, Netta. 
Come along — quick march — wash I " 

She looked over her class with the eye of a 
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general. ** Millicent — Daisy — Lucy — Betty — 
Where's Betty Annisdell ? " 

Somebody caught a rope of red hair, and the 
owner squeaked as she raised herself from tying 
her shoestring. 

*^ I'll tell old Summertop that I've a headache, 
and he won't know that it comes from my hair- 
roots," warned Betty as she linked arms with 
Lucy Allingham. « He'll suspect you all if I go 
into quarantine ! " 

The doctor who attended Hirst House being 
named Winterbottom, the girls naturally called 
him Summertop. He had suddenly appeared 
upon the unusual horizon of a Sunday after the 
girls' return from morning church, and had given 
a cautious verdict as to the advisability of ostra- 
cising the younger pupils from the bigger girls. 
At present none of Kitty Trench's class had 
given a sign of any ailment, but chicken-pox 
takes ten days to develop. There was agitation 
in the school, for though it might be a blessing 
in disguise if the epidemic were virulent enough 
to break up the term a good month before the 
real vacation, no one desired the irritating re- 
strictions which would merely follow on a slighter 
scare. It would cut the school off from the 
outside world and turn it into a fair semblance 
of a nunnery for the exciting last weeks of the 
term ; and the outside world held the vicar and 
curate of St. Saviour's for serious^minded girls, 
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and all Strangeways — ^the Crammer's whose back 
windows faced the back windows of Hirst House 
— ^for the frivolous. No wonder that Lucy Al- 
lingham confided to Betty Annisdell across the 
towel rails that she was fed up with the babies' 
ailments. 

^Measles — nearly — at Christmas; mumps at 
Easter," said Betty with gloomy reminiscence. 
"If they would only have small-pox and have 
done with it we might get away in a day or so ! " 

" Or scarlet fever — it marks less I ^ said Lucy 
thoughtfully. "Only you very often go deaf. 
Stanley says they have heaps of cases at John's 
of deafness from scarlet fever." 

"Is your brother at home just now?" said 
Betty as she finished drying her hands. It was 
not her fault that the inside of her red head was 
that of a diplomat and a strategist. She could 
play with the possibilities of the future long 
before they were possibilities to duller minds. 

"Yes, worse luck! Wish I were." Lucy 
scrubbed a pink face with the towel, and eyed 
herself in the looking-glass. " As old Summer- 
top said just now, there is nothing wrong with 
this young lady I * Glowing and blowing like 
the rose ! ' " She mimicked the old doctor's 
compliment with frank ridicule. 

" Did Stanley " Betty had never failed to 

gain any information she required in all her 
fifteen years. The sleepy persistence of her 
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methods had reduced her nurses to capitulation 
even in the nursery. 

" He's just through his Pre. Sci., and came home 
to be congratulated. He's dying to know you, 
Betty!" 

It would be all out of order if one's best friend 
at school had not a brother who was dying to 
be introduced. Medical students have generally 
outgrown their younger sisters' contemporaries it 
is true, but Betty Vas hopeful. She had never 
met Stanley Allingham, but they had sent mes- 
sages to each other through the medium of the 
willing Lucy, and interest was quite ready to 
burst into sentiment. The teens are the readiest 
soil for romance of any description, and besides, 
Betty was heroless just now. Last year she had 
adored the old white-headed General who, being 
kinsman to her schoolmistress, had graciously 
consented to give away the prizes, and had taken 
her into supper afterwards — yes, chosen her red 
head over Lucy's pink cheeks and Millicent's lan- 
guishing dark eyes. The whole school had wor- 
shipped the General, and Betty's future husband 
had had white hair for nine months after she met 
him, though his age was invariably twenty-four. 
The General had not returned, however, and 
though she still loved him, Betty felt that her 
capabilities were wasting. The next on her list 
was obviously Lucy's brother. 

The scare of the morning agitated even the 
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Sunday dinner, most prosaic of meals. The usual 
routine went on, but it was impossible not to 
wonder if next Sunday would not see the girls 
at home, packed ofl to their unexpectant families 
to universal inconvenience. Mabel Clare was so 
absent that she was almost detected at " crusts," 
and had to risk sweeping the debris of her bread 
into her lap. Every girl at the table was sup- 
posed to eat bread with her meat, but as it was 
strictly stale they broke the crumb carefully away, 
and pushed the crusts under the edge of the plate, 
so that they made a neat ringand escaped detection. 
If this were manipulated at the second course all 
might go well, unless Jane purposely whisked olBf 
the plate before one could leave the table, and be- 
trayed the crime. Mabel's abstraction caused her 
to pack her meat plate neatly round the bowl, and 
when it was changed for pudding there was noth- 
ing for her to do but risk the crusts in her lap. 
The pudding, by the way, was currant dumpling 
— so much dumpling and so little fruit that the 
girls called it "Brother, where art thou?" and 
declared that the currants had to cry this sal- 
utation to each other from their long distances. 
But even Netta, who was dainty, forgot to ask 
for a smaller slice on this occasion, and merely 
pointed mutely to the spotted surface of the pud- 
ding to raise a laugh round the table. Every- 
one knew what she meant — it was the simile of 
little Amy Farquarson, whose tendency to erup- 
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tions had thrown the school into alarm on many 
occasions. 

"If there are no more spots on Amy than the 
pudding, there's nothing to fearl" said Betty 
below her breath to Lucy. Lucy giggled, and the 
Head Mistress glanced with comprehensive eyes 
to that side of the table, but to Betty rather than 
her neighbour. Betty's face was, of course, as 
cloudless as the full moon which it somewhat 
resembled. Miss Trenchard smiled a little to 
herself. 

There was some hope in the girls' minds that 
the scare might upset the routine of the Sabbath ; 
but Miss Trenchard evidently thought the epi- 
demic too uncertain as yet to keep the school in 
quarantine. She singled out those girls who had 
undertaken classes, and gave them leave to assist 
the Vicar as usual. Betty "bunked ' Sunday- 
school, on plea of fatigue from the morning (she 
was outgrowing her strength, and knew the 
excuse was valid), and was under edict to rest and 
read certain chapters in her own room, which she 
only shared with Lucy. She had calculated for 
this, and retired with outward meekness and 
inward satisfaction. 

The back of Hirst House, as had been explained, 
looked across an intervening garden to the back 
of Strangeways. Strangeways prepared young 
men for the army, and the young men made ac- 
quaintance, by means which will never be circum- 
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vented, with the schoolgirls across the way. By 
blessing of Providence Betty's room overlooked 
the garden, and not the long dull road leading to 
the cathedral town. She flung up the window 
to the half and arranged herself upon the sill, 
the window frame forming the background of the 
picture. A corresponding window went up in 
Strangeways, and two young men appeared in the 
aperture armed with a camera. They took Betty 
in several positions, and she looked forward with 
satisfaction to the results being conveyed to her 
later on. She had been taken in her window 
on several former occasions, but the light was 
better to-day, and she had crimped her hair. 
Betty's hair was an aggravation and a joy and a 
thing to wonder at — just as one was predisposed. 
It was of a colour that might be called " copper " 
when the sun brought out its burning gold, but 
it could never be anything but red. There was 
no getting away from it while Betty was in sight, 
for it grew richly, and hung down her back below 
her waist. She would not plait it, but parted it 
Madonna-wise, and tied it at her neck with a 
black ribbon, below which its splendid mass 
might fall as it would. There was a touch of the 
Madonna in the girl's face too, though she was 
not beautiful — not even pretty. The face was 
too round, the skin too white, the eyes depended 
on their expression, for in size and colour they 
were only the grey eyes of any English girl. But 
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Betty could say anything with her eyes, and keep 
the secret locked behind her sensitive lips. This 
young person was giving cause for grave thought 
already in the minds of various people whose im- 
portance in her life forbade her even dreaming 
that she occupied them at all. But the Greneral, 
when he chose Betty to take in to supper, was 
doing no surprising thing to his kinswoman, Miss 
Trenchard. She had left him to make his own 
choice amongst her twenty or thirty pupils, but 
the result was predestined in her own mind. A 
younger man might have blundered. The General 
had intuition. When thinking over the incident 
Miss Trenchard always summed up neatly, — 

" And of course it was Betty Annisdell," she 
finished in her own mind. 

The school did not learn its fate definitely 
until Tuesday afternoon ; then Dr. Winterbottom 
came down from the quarantined part of the house 
where the younger pupils were in durance vile, 
and Lucy AUingham heard him giving instruc- 
tions to the Head Mistress in the hall — duty most 
fortunately taking her across his path on her way 
to " prep." She found Betty already immersed in 
English composition, and nudged her elbow. 

"It's all up! We're going!" she whispered. 

** Are you sure ? " Betty was breathless. 

"Old Summertop has just gone — heard him 
say to Miss Trenchard, 'As soon as possible. 
Pack them ofiE; they may avoid the infection.'" 
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** Thank heaven we've been as lambs divided 
from the kids since last week ! " said Betty. ** If 
we had been mixed up as usual they would have 
quarantined us here instead I " 

Further discussion was impossible at the 
moment because others not in the secret resented 
the disturbing whisper, and if it went on would 
prick up their ears. Even the secret that must 
be public property to-morrow is a precious thing 
while it is ours alone. Lucy could not keep her 
attention on the volume of a rectangular prism, 
given such a base line, and Betty's essay on the 
"Relative Value of Observation and Thought" 
suffered; but they forbore to talk until they 
were safely in their own room, though not yet in 
bed, and under honour to go to sleep. 

** We shall go Thursday, I expect. Miss Tren- 
chard will give it out to-morrow morning after 
prayers," said Lucy. " If she writes to-night to 
our people she can get an answer Thursday morn- 
ing. How are you placed, Betty ? " 

" I don't know," said Betty, a puzzled knit in 
the smooth white forehead. She was brushing 
out her red mane, and its length had an embar- 
rassing fashion of twining round the brush-handle 
or her bare arms. " My people are still in Lon- 
don—they don't go to Lyndwood for another ten 
days at least." 

"Betty!" Lucy's face was radiant. "If you 
could only come home with me ! Wouldn't it be 
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just ripping? My people would love to have you 
— ^and Stanley's at home — and if one of us devel- 
ops it they may just as well run the risk of two." 

"It would be jolly nicje!" said Betty. She 
did not explain that the possibility of going home 
with her friend had already taken vague shape 
in her brain — much less that it had prompted her 
enquiry with regard to Stanley. When Betty 
found her perceptions dawning later on other 
people, she was always a trifle ashamed of them. 
It was but the obvious to her ; when it came like 
an original revelation to others she rather hated 
herself. 

** I shall write home to-morrow and suggest it." 
Lucy was twittering with excitement. ** It would 
be perfect — ^we should be together still, part of 
the holidays. You don't know how I hate not 
having you with me — it's the one thing that spoils 
going home. I do think I care more about you 

than any one in the world, lovey " She 

came up, blushing with the shyness of her own 
avowal, and buried her face in Betty's loose hair. 
It was not so much gush as an overflow. Pent-up 
affection must have its outlet somewhere, and love, 
like water, rises to its own level. « Oh Betty, 
do you think Lady Annisdell will let you come ? " 

"I should think they would all be thankful I " 
said Betty hopefully. "Mother and Dad have 
got the house in Eaton Square until the middle 
of July, and Girlie — Arthur's wife — is with them. 
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She won't let them leave town a day before she 
can, you bet I ** 

"Don't you like her? What a pity she mar- 
ried your nice brother ! " 

«<I suffer from a plague of sisters-in-law," 
remarked Betty drily. ** And I could spare any 
one of them — except Belle, perhaps. She married 
my eldest brother, and she's a good sort if she 
could only understand things. She was awfully 
decent to me as a kid." 

" But they are not really your sisters-in-law, 
because their husbands are only your step- 
brothers!" Lucy meant consolation, but she 
touched a sore subject. Betty had always 
privately resented the fact that one at least of 
Sir Charles's sons was not more than half kin to 
her. Arthur had been her best-beloved from the 
time when she was old enough to toddle after the 
big schoolboy. The first real tragedy of her life 
had been his marriage in India, and the usurpation 
of all her privileges by the young wife he had 
sent home a year later. Betty's shrewd sleepy 
eyes had taken Mrs. Arthur Annisdell in, inclu- 
sively, but she had never commented on Girlie, 
even to her mother. The traditions of some 
schools include a very decided loyalty amongst 
ihem. 

The friction which would have resulted from 
her parents hurrying back to Lyndwood Park on 
her account^ however, was another &ctor in her 
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desire to go home with Lucy and stay with her 
people until Sir Charles and Lady Annisdell were 
again in the country. Even then she knew that 
she would be voted a nuisance with extreme frank- 
ness by one sister-in-law at least; but Girlie's 
comments could not always be considered. Betty 
shrugged her shoulders, and rather enjoyed the 
thought of her own presence at Lyndwood whether 
she would or no. There would be people staying 
in the house, though not the regular party for the 
shooting until September, and she would have to 
dine late. She did not suppose that there would 
be any amusement for herself, for experience told 
her that the age of the men who would be present 
made it unlikely that they would appreciate fifteen 
years ; but humanity interested Betty even as an 
outsider. She liked to watch and make her own 
private criticisms, and she was genuinely though 
not noisily attached to her own home and her 
father and mother. 

In the meantime there really promised a per- 
sonal interest. Lucy's mother wrote at once on 
receiving her daughter's plea, to invite her school 
friend to stay with her for a week or so, and Lady 
Annisdell, as Betty had foretold, gave her consent 
with thankfulness. Lucy's people were not quite 
in the same position as the Annisdells, but they 
belonged to the quiet, self-respecting professional 
class that asks no tolerance. Mr. AUingham had 
been a county practitioner, sufficiently successful 
2 
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to retire and provide for a family of three sons and 
one daughter. Lucy being the only girl was 
adored by her people, and did as she liked. Lucy, 
in her turn, adored Betty Annisdell. Of course 
the brother who was to follow in his father's steps 
must adore her too. 

"I'm so awfully glad you and Stanley will 
meet at last ! " she said generously. 

«* Perhaps he won't like me ! " hazarded Betty 
with a sudden access of shyness. She remembered 
that she was a red-haired girl, and men seldom 
liked red hair. They were always a little inclined 
to laugh at it and its attributes — Betty did not 
know why. 

*' Betty ! All men like you — even the General 
chose you out of us all ! " allowed Lucy with a 
sigh. She was too blind a worshipper to be 
jealous, but she had turned sentimental blue eyes 
on the old soldier also. 

Betty smiled behind her lips as it were, in a way 
she had. And as if in proof of Lucy's assurance 
of her friend's success with the opposite sex, it 
happened that at the last moment before leaving 
Hirst House a large envelope was put into Betty's 
hand addressed simply to her as Miss Annisdell. 
There were no names inside, but two excellent 
snapshots of Betty, sitting in her window, from 
the Sunday before. Inside the envelope was a 
line in pencil — " We treasure duplicates." 

Lucy and Betty laughed their way to the 
station. 
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CHAPTER n 

That day I held your hand hi miiift^ 
Bnt more I did not dare ; 

A kiss had stirred my blood like wine- 
Dear God! how young we werel 

Hy wooing had a taunting gruise. 

And you shook back your hair; 
We fenced with love as enemies— 

Dear Gk)dl how young we werel 

Calf-love. 

Inside the drawing-room a low buzz of voices told 
that the players were discussing a character and 
object whose peculiarities they were going to 
describe later. Betty sat on the stairs outside, 
waiting her summons, and Stanley Allingham 
leaned against the banisters a step below her. 
She was to represent the character and Stanley the 
object, and by and by they would ask questions of 
the rest of the party in order to try and find out 
who and what they were. It was a tacitly recog- 
nised thing that Betty should "go out'* with 
Stanley at games of this sort, and the week already 
spent with the Allinghams had paired them off as 
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innocently as Lucy with Walter Croft — a youth a 
yearor so older than Stanley, and most fortuitously 
invited by him to complete the home party. 
Walter was older in years than young Allingham, 
but less mature in all essentials. His flirtation 
with Lucy was of a kind that never went beyond 
chaff, the presentation of sweets, and a general 
fetching and carrying. Stanley chaffed Betty 
also, and enjoyed her retorts ; but he had reached 
a stage when he manoeuvred towards dark corners, 
and Betty knew the perquisites of dark corners. 
She had warily noted that the stairs were well 
lighted before she took her seat there to await 
being called into the drawing-room. 

«I wish they would make haste 1" said the 
girl. 

" I'm quite content to stop here as long as they 
like I " said the boy. 

Betty leaned her round face in her hands and 
her elbows on her knees, and looked serenely at 
the hall lamp. A duplex burner is sometimes 
the best kind of chaperon. 

" I should advise you to have a cigarette," she 
remarked blandly. "It seems as if you would 
have plenty of time." 

« Will you have one if I do ? " 

" No, thanks," said Betty, with a quick review 
of the possibilities of lighting. « Why don't you 
have one alone?" 

**I don't want to unless you do." 
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Stanley was learning to manage his voice too 
successfully for Betty's perfect composure. 
When one is very young, with nerves unblunted 
by forgotten experiences, even an inflection will 
play upon the delicate senses as a whole volume 
of love-making would not do later on. She began 
to wish that she had taken the cigarette for 
something to do. Smoking was a forbidden joy 
that she had mastered two years since. 

^ Betty, I wish you would give me that snap- 
shot of you those fellows took I " 

^I might not be able to get a duplicate." 

*«It was awful cheek of them, anyway. Do 
you know them?" 

« Well — ^I know their names I " 

*' And they've got all sorts of pictures of you, 
and you won't give me one ! " 

«<I meant them to take me I "said Betty 
calmly. « I sat in the window on purpose ! " 

««You must be a naughty girl at school I I 
want to shake you sometimes " 

** You had better not ! " 

« Would you box my ears ? " 

**I don't know — I might." 

** I wish you would I " 

Betty laughed, half with excitement and half 
with real amusement. She raised her hand 
threateningly, and the boy bent forward, not 
waiting for the blow, and put his arm half round 
her neck. She pushed him back with the recoil 
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of her youth from a hint of mastery, and ttie 
drawing-room door opened. 

*< Come in, you two I " said a laughing voioe. 
"Come along — we've found a character and 
object that exactly suit you ! ** 

Betty pulled herself together with a wrench, 
and sprang up with an unsteady feeling in her 
feet. Nothing had been done, and nothing really 
said. The excitement of love-making in real 
youth lies in the fact that it has a delicious, 
certain future. It could not stop there — Betty 
was quite sure that it could not. He might do 
or say anything in the week to come before she 
left the Allinghams. The delight of possibility 
is so much better than actual facts that the life 
in her bubbled over as if she had drunk mental 
champagne, and she had all her wits about her 
in asking questions, which is part of the game. 

"Am I male or female? Alive or dead? 
What colour? What shape? Was I bad or 
good?" etc. Stanley was the more distrait; he 
hazarded that they were Una and the Lion after 
five questions, and was laughed at for his pains. 
Betty thought that they were Balaam and the 
Ass, and confided it to him with a mischievous 
flash in her sleepy eyes. 

" They said the things suited us ! ^ she said 
innocently. "I am very like Balaam — ^I never 
go the way I am told." 

"And I am the ass I — thank you I" said 
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Stanley stiffly. "Am I in fiction or history?** 
he demanded of the audience. 

"Fiction!" 

"That knocks your theory of Balaam to 
pieces 1 " said Stanley gloomily, nor was he much 
mollified to find that they were Bamaby Rudge 
and his Raven, though, as Betty pointed out, it 
was better for him than for her. 

" Bamaby Rudge was a lunatic, and he had 
red hair, hadnt he ? " she said resignedly. « It is 
always my unfortunate head that is flung at me ! " 

"Why am I like the raven?" demanded the 
injured Stanley. 

"It's your dark sleek head!" Lucy retorted, 
glggliiig- "I* always puts me in mind of a 
bird." 

She was not entirely wrong, for Stanley's nine- 
teen years had left him with the callow air of a 
youth who is still to grow to manhood. Never- 
theless he was a good-looking boy, and contrived 
to make Betty regret that she was to be sent 
home as soon as Sir Charles and Lady Annisdell 
arrived at Lyndwood. She successfully parried 
his advances up to the last day, and regretted 
her success after the manner of the Bettys of 
this world. Lucy would have helped the situa- 
tion in her place, and frankly enjoyed it. 

" Something must happen — I will give him a 
chance to-night," Lucy would have said. 

" Nothing will happen — I am so much quicker 
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than he is in seeing a chance and stopping him I " 
sighed Betty mournfully. But she could not help 
running away, even from the hope of enjoyment. 

Betty's last evening with her friends was a 
royal frolic, for Mr. and Mrs. Allingham liked her 
and wanted her to have enjoyed her visit. It was 
a house given over to the younger portion of the 
family, and where almost all the visitors were 
young. The girls being out of danger of having 
chicken-pox, all the available young people of the 
neighbourhood were asked in, and they played 
games, and danced, and made as much noise as if 
they were children. 

"Betty is such a nice girl — ^I don't wonder 
Lucy chums with her 1 " said Lucy's mother com- 
placently, thinking in her own mind that Lucy's 
pink-and- white face feared no rivalry from Betty 
Annisdell. Perhaps it was one of Betty's merits 
in the Allinghams' eyes that she did not obviously 
outshine Lucy in any way ; a more subtle rivalry 
they could not understand. 

Walter Croft started the games. He had the 
administrative gift, but he was also a strategist 
and a friend of Stanley's. Half way through the 
evening they played hide-and-seek all over the 
rambling, roomy house, and Betty flew. If she 
were caught now her defences were down. Worse 
still, she might be caught by the wrong person, for 
there were other young men present beside Stanley, 
who followed the red flare of her flying mane. She 
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had chosen her hiding place long since — a niche 
between two presses on an upper landing, so deep 
that if anyone felt with outstretched arm she 
might still be missed. Regardless of dust on her 
white frock she pushed in between the presses, and 
to her joy found that there was just room for her 
to slip behind one of them in an angle of wall 
unsuspected from the front. Let the hounds come 
now, the fox had gone to earth I — but she held her 
breath with excitement as she caught the sound of 
the pursuers' steps and their nearing voices. They 
swarmed up and down stairs, a laughing, frolicking 
crew, the echo of their running feet and young 
voices coming now nearer, now dying into distance. 
Once they were actually on her landing, but passed 
higher still to the attics, and she was meditating 
a rush downstairs for safety, to declare that she 
had foiled them, when they returned. She could 
hear the girls declaring that Betty must have gone 
into the garden, for she was nowhere in the house, 
and joking the boys because they could not find 
her. " None of you have hidden so well as Betty ! 
It took a girl to find a real hiding place 1 " — and 
the retort, " Girls always understand concealment I 
We are too open and honest I " Then a laugh, 
flying footsteps, the crowd drawing nearer. 

' « Try the presses ! " said Walter Croft. Betty's 
heart beat with joyful fear. She wanted to call 
« Boh ! " at them as they opened the old cupboards 
and felt about inside. " Silly clowns ! " she 
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thought disdainfully. « What a long time they 
are about it ! " and even a year or so of experience 
did not remind her that while Walter and Lucy 
lingered over examining the cupboards it was 
probably each other's hands that they found 
instead of what they ostensibly sought. Someone 
even thrust an arm into the recess between the 
presses, but they did not feel far enough. Betty 
crushed herself into her comer, and heard them 
say, " Nowhere here — let's try the garden ! " They 
were all going now — she thought she heard the 
last step on the stairs and was cautiously emerging 
from her successful lair when a man's hand closed 
on a fold of her frock, and she almost cried out. 
Someone had lingered behind the others — someone 
who was not deceived by the apparently empty 
space, but whose instinct drew him to hunt and 
find Betty as much as hers told her who it was. 

"All right," she said laconically. "ShaU I 
come out ? I'm fairly caught." 

«Hu-sh-sh-sh-sh! " whispered Stanley in the 
darkness. " They are coming back." 

He slipped into the recess beside Betty, as near 
her as his bigger frame would allow, and they 
both listened. In the silence and the darkness his 
arm found its way into Betty's corner; there was 
just room for it to slip round her waist. They 
stood so for a full minute, pretending that they 
were still playing hide-and-seek, too intent on 
their own game to attend to other business in 
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reality. Foolish and happy and shy, they had no 
words for each other ; the arm round Betty's waist 
was half afraid to clasp her, and Betty herself was 
as stiff as a ramrod. 

"Shall I kiss you?" said the boy audaciously. 

"No!'' 

"Oh, very well — I won't then." 

" Let me come out ! " said Betty peremptorily. 
There was something a little ridiculous in this 
standing in a corner half embraced, to no ulterior 
purpose. It reminded her of the silent rustics 
who walk arm-in-arm on Sunday afternoons, 
absurdly loving and absurdly tongue-tied. Betty's 
sense of humour was as sensitive as her young 
heart. 

But Stanley was smitten with a magnificent 
impulse. He pulled the girl out of her hiding 
place, and pushed her past him, necessarily in 
his arms for the moment while he did it. And 
as they stood so he bent down and touched her 
cheek with his lips. 

"You're going away to-morrow, Betty I" he 
said reproachfully. 

" I know I am 1 " 

« Are you glad to go? " 

"Of course — I have an awfully good time at 
home 1 " 

"You might say you are sorry to say good- 
bye." 

" Oh, Pll %ay so if you like," said Betty politely. 
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** I don't believe you mean it ! '' 

" I don't 1 " Betty chuckled wickedly. 

« You are a cat I * Scornful cats eat horrid 
mice I — ' don't you know that ? " 

"I'll write and tell you how they taste ! " said 
Betty gaily. The two voices were little more 
than whispers. They were still in the friendly 
dark of the presses. 

" Betty, you might give me what I gave you ! " 

*' ' Give a thing and take a thing, 
* 'TwUl be the devil's plaything! ' " 

quoted Betty in her turn. '* Let's go down to 
the others and say I'm found." 
** No — ^wait a moment. Won't you ? " 
He lowered the sleek head that his sister said 
reminded her of a raven's, and Betty hesitated. 
Then she turned her face and kissed his cheek 
without the least flush on her creamy skin, before 
she ran downstairs. In her heart she thought it 
was rather fun, and she wished she could tell 
some confidential friend about it. People in 
novels make such a fuss about a kiss. After all, 
touching a young man's cheek with two light lips 
left no scar. Betty was not even ashamed of 
herself. 

<*Why, you two I Where did you spring 
from ? We've hunted all over the place for you ! 
I believe Stan was in league with you all along I 
Where did you find her, Stanley ? '* 
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It was Betty who answered the laughing 
voices. 

^I was up the chimney, and Stanley pulled 
me down by the hair I " she declared. "He saw 
it hanging down and thought the house was on 
fire." 

" All the same I don't believe it ! ^ whispered 
Lucy through the storm of chaff and nonsense. 
"You and Stan were in some dark comer to- 
gether. You like each other awfully ! Dear old 
Betty — I am so glad ! '* 

It was as good as being congratulated, and 
almost as embarrassing. Betty looked shy as she 
had not done for Stanley, and drank lemonade 
distractedly. For the first time it occurred to 
her that kisses sown in the dark may bear fruit 
in future daylight. The thought invested Stan- 
ley with a shareholder's deflniteness in her life, 
and was disturbing. 
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CHAPTER in 

How fast asleep she lies!— how fast asleep I 

Would you have gruessed her eyes would ever weep f 

The peace of God's profound 

Locks her securely round 
Both calm and deep. 

Hushl hold your breath, for fear that she should wake, 
And draw not ovemear, for pity's sake. 
The waking hours smart 
With life ; what if her heart 
Should one day— break f 

Lying in State. 

Lady Annisdell had intended sending her maid 
to bring Betty home, the journey between Maiden- 
head, where the Allinghams lived, and Lyndwood, 
being one of some hours' duration. It chanced, 
however, that the woman was a martyr to head- 
ache, and was prostrated with her malady on the 
day in question. A distracted wire arrived to 
alter the arrangements, and Betty had to be sent 
home alone — put into the train as carefully as a 
parcel marked " fragile " at one end, and taken 
out at the other by whomsoever met her. In the 
interim she was the sacred charge of the guard. 
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and on the branch line running direct to Lynd- 
wood he knew all about her, and was to be trusted 
to look after Sir Charles Annisdell's property. 

Betty thanked her luck for Burke's headache, 
and the fact that Lady Annisdell had not found a 
substitute. It enabled her to go to the station 
escorted only by Lucy, Stanley, and Walter Croft, 
without Burke to take disapproving notes of any 
last words between young AUingham and herself. 
Burke was an old servant, and jealous of flirta- 
tions until Betty should have properly come out, 
and be in the way of meeting a suitable husband ; 
but in Burke's absence Stanley was without re- 
straint, save by his obliging sister and friend, and 
could plunge recklessly in the matter of senti- 
ment. 

Of course the young men bestowed boxes of 
sweets on the departing girl, and bought her all 
the comic papers. These attentions are so time- 
honoured that they have become a tradition. 
Betty ensconced herself in the corner of the first- 
class carriage with Comic Cuts and Punchy and 
looked her sleepy thanks through the window 
where Stanley showed an agitated face. Comic 
Cuts may not seem a sentimental tribute to 
maturer minds, but it served its turn. 

**I hope you'll have a decent journey," said 
Lucy, with some doubt in her eyes as they rested 
on the " Ladies " carriage which the guard had 
specially labelled for Betty. 
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«0h, I shan't fed it a bit long — I've got so 
much to read I" said Betty kindly. She could 
afford to be kind at the last moment, and 
Stanley was obviously fidgetting for a word 
apart that should not reach even his sister. It 
was then that Walter Croft showed both diplo- 
macy and friendship. 

"I say, wouldn't you like some chocolate?" he 
suggested. "There's an automatic machine there 
— come along, Lucy, we've just time to get it ! " 

He whirled Lucy away before Betty could 
accept or refuse, and Stanley jumped into the 
carriage and sat down opposite the traveller 
with breathless haste. 

" I wonder when we shall meet again, Betty ! " 
he said. He was so obviously nervous that he 
even disturbed Betty's serenity a little, out of 
sympathy. " I want you to promise to write to 
me — I'm going to write to you!" 

"All right. But I shan't have much to tell 
you. You won't be interested in Lyndwood — 
you don't know my people. And I shall be at 
school for years " 

"Never mind — anything that interests you 
interests me," said the boy with a rather shamed 
laugh, because he was in earnest. He looked at 
the round face with its sweet-set mouth and sleepy 
eyes, and wondered why he loved Betty. She 
had jolly hair, though it was red; but that was 
her only undeniable point. Stanley AUingham 
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had been sentimental over many pretty girls — 
girls older and more mature, and ready to flirt 
with him. It would have been diflftcult to say 
that Betty flirted, and he did not mean to think 
of her in such an ephemeral connection — which 
was strangest of all. 

'*It's no use to say anything now," he said 
desperately and suddenly, as the returning 
figures of Lucy and Walter came breathlessly 
into sight. ** You are too young. But in a year 
or two. . . . Don't forget me, Betty — dearest ! " 

He gripped the girl's hand in his, with a long 
look into her resentful eyes, and jumped out of 
the carriage. There was barely time to toss the 
chocolates into Betty's lap and bang the door, 
before the train was off. The hurry had avoided 
an answer, at least. 

Betty sat soberly in her corner for twenty 
minutes, staring at Comic Cuts with eyes which 
did not see the coarse pictures, and feeling very 
disturbed. She revolted against the reality that 
Allingham had forced upon her, while the 
memory of his words and manner was still 
vividly before her mind ; and she felt <iuite re- 
lieved that the fields and hedges flying past were 
so many visible miles between her and him. At 
the end of twenty minutes she began to lose the 
uncomfortable, startled feeling that he had pro- 
duced, and remembered only the abstract com- 
pliment he had paid her. It was the suggestion 
3 
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of a proposal — ^to come later, indeed, but still 
quite definite. And Betty was as yet only 
fifteen! The dignity was delicious. If only 
some people concerned in her existence could 
know, how it would alter their views of her. 
Her sister-in-law, Oirlie, for instance, who always 
contrived to belittle Betty's age, though her own 
pose was one of extreme youth. There is a 
difference between being a child and being child- 
ish, as Betty had shrewdly discovered. Arthur's 
wife would have relegated Betty slightingly to 
the position of a child ; but for herself she adopted 
childishness as an attraction of her womanhood. 
Betty wondered if any man had said as much 
to Girlie at fifteen as Stanley had to her I She 
did not want Girlie to know definitely after the 
first exultation. It was enough that she knew 
herself, and could laugh in her sleeve. And this 
was most characteristic of Betty. 

The journey was uneventful, and only philo- 
sophically relieved from monotony by a tea- 
basket and the sweets and papers. There was 
no changing even, for the carriages were slipped 
at Devizes, and Betty sat in her comer of the 
compartment, which she had to herself, until she 
reached Lyndwood about half-past seven that 
evening. She was on her feet and waiting for 
the guard to unlock the door before he reached 
her carriage in company with Sir Charles, who 
had driven over to meet her. 
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** There, miss, we've brought you safe home, 
and I hope it's been a good journey ! " said the 
man smiling, as Betty's father tipped him. 
Betty smiled and said, "Yes, thanks,'* even 
before she turned to greet Sir Charles. 

"All right, Betty? No measles?" he said 
heartily, with his hand on her shoulder. But he 
did not make any demonstration of affection on 
the platform, and Betty's answer was as light as 
his question. 

"It was chicken-pox, father, not measles! 
There are two trunks in the van and those things 
in the carriage." 

"Very well. Thompson can see to them. 
Come along, and get into the brougham." 

Betty nodded to the coachman, who was wait- 
ing to touch his hat to her, before she got into 
the carriage. They did not wait for her luggage, 
which the footman was collecting, but started at 
once, and as soon as the horses were well away 
from the station and the straggling spectators 
who always hung round the Park carriages. Sir 
Charles put his arm round Betty with unre- 
strained affection. 

"Dear old Baby I Give me a good kiss," he 
said. " I'm so glad to get you home ! " and Betty 
hugged him. They were in such perfect accord 
that they knew without a word just what the 
other would like best in the way of showing af- 
fection. Betty was not demonstrative in public, 
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but she nestled up to her father all the way home, 
and rubbed her velvet cheek agamst his hard 
clean-shaven face. 

"It was jolly decent of you to come and meet 
me yourself, dad," she said. **I hope I shant 
make you late for dinner." 

" Oh, dinner's not till half-past eight — I shall 
have time to dress. Of course, I came to meet 
the old lady myself I Betty, you're getting fat — 
Miss Trenchard feeds you too well. I shall have 
to show you round the country in a caravan as 
my prize daughter ! " 

** Yah ! Don't pinch me ! " said Betty, wrig- 
gling. "I didn't get fat at school — it was at 
Maidenhead, if anywhere." 

"Oh, of course, you've been staying with a 
school friend. What is she like ? Pretty? Has 
she red hair too to keep you company?" He 
pulled the thick mane with a loving little jerk. 

" No — Lucy is a pink-and- white girl — looks as 
if she were made of china and fed on bread and 
cream," said Betty succinctly. Then she shied 
away from the subject lest in his kindly interest 
he diould enquire about Lucy's family. " Who is 
staying with us now, dad ? Girlie, of course, and 
Belle and Charlie, I suppose." 

" Yes, they came down yesterday." 

"Anyone else?" 

" A spare man or so to amuse Girlie," said Sir 
Charles with a dry smile. Betty smiled too, a 
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little scornfully. "Archie Gtosse and Captain 
Rugby — one of the Arden-Rugbys, Leicester- 
shire people. The house won't be full tiU 
August." 

** Doesn't sound very exciting!" said Betty. 
« What does Captain Rugby do? *• 

" Oh, he's the man who explored something or 
other in Central Africa. He used to be in 
Charlie's regiment, but left it as soon as he came 
into a little money, and took to exploring. He's 
a bit of a celebrity — we've two celebrities as a 
matter of fact. Miss Damaresque came down 
with us." 

" Constance Damaresque — the artist ? " 

"Yes — ^by your voice you are interested, 
Betty ! " 

"Well, I do want to see her. She paints such 
ripping pictures. You and mother have known 
her such a long time, and you've never shown her 
to me." 

" We never could persuade her to come down 
here before, you see. She has stayed with us in 
town often enough, but then we don't take girls 
to town until they turn their hair up 1 " (Another 
tug at the red mane.) 

"What is she like?" 

" She's a very charming woman, but I'm afraid 
you'll be disappointed. She's not young " 

" Nobody is who has ever done anything ! " said 
Betty with a sigh. She coveted Miss Dama- 
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resque's fame, and she would have loved to have 
"done things" herself. But her limit for their 
accomplishment and her own apprenticeship was 
twenty. " Is she really middle-aged ? " she 
asked. 

** She's about forty — ^looks it too I Her hair's 
grey, and she doesn't bleach it. As a rule, I can't 
tell a woman's age between twenty-five and 
fifty — 'pon my word I can't ! What with face- 
massage and dyed hair they never change unless 
their health begins to break up. Miss Dama- 
resque is a different type to — Belle, for instance." 

« Oh ! " Betty pondered. It had not occurred 
to her that Charles's wife must be over thirty, 
though he was the eldest son and had always 
seemed to her the age of an average uncle. Even 
thirty was a great concession, for no woman 
seemed young to Betty over twenty-five. "Does 
Miss Damaresque go with the rest of the house- 
hold — do all the things they do, I mean — or does 
she paint all day ? " 

" She spends a good deal of time in the garden, 
sketching, and she breakfasts in her own room. 
But she conducts herself like an ordinary mortal 
otherwise. She is quite tame ! " said Sir Charles, 
laughing. " You'll see her at dinner to-night if 
you dine with us. Your mother did not know 
whether you would like to come, or if you would 
be tired and would rather have your supper in 
your den ? " 
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«I think I'd rather do that," said Betty with 
sudden shyness. Somehow she did not feel par- 
ticularly inclined to face strangers, or her own 
family — which last was a ftur worse ordeal. 
Besides which, she was hardly detached from the 
Allingham atmosphere, and would rather have her 
recent friends with her in her uninterrupted fancy, 
than a totally new circle. Older minds than 
Betty's know the discomfort of plunging into an 
entirely alien world while recent impressions are 
still vivid. The hardened guest who passes from 
one country house to another on a varied round of 
visits, loses this feeling after a while, but loses 
also the reality of the daily life in each household 
and the personalities encountered. 

** Just as you like, old woman," said Sir Charles 
easily. It was a point for disapproval with two at 
least of Betty's sisters-in-law that Sir Charles and 
Lady Annisdell let her follow her own sweet will 
throughout her holidays. Edna, who had married 
Sir Charles's second son, Robert (he was rector of 
Lyndwood) was one of those unhappy people who 
believe that if a thing is unpleasant it must be 
good for you, and would fain have opposed Betty's 
inclinations with this irreproachable object. Girlie, 
Arthur's wife, would have opposed them also ; but 
her reasons were simply antagonistic. Betty was 
too shrewd not to recognise both pqints of view, 
and had few illusions left with regard to her con* 
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nections, in consequence. She might have had 
happier beliefs with less intuition. 

When the brougham arrived at the big, familiar 
door there was no one to encounter, for the party- 
had all gone to dress. Betty ran up to her 
mother's room, and had a little talk with her while 
she finished her toilet, and then made her way to 
her own *« den "^—a sanctum so reflective of Betty 
that it seemed it never could have belonged to 
anyone else, and was hardly a part of the rest of 
the house. The girl had thrown aside her hat and 
was hungrily attacking the tempting supper a fond 
cook had specially prepared, when Lady Annisdell 
followed her in, and hovered about her like a 
motherly hen. She was a stout woman, with a 
face best described as "comely," and looked older 
than her husband. Betty had got her round face 
from her mother, and her sleepy eyes ; but her red 
head seemed to be her own, and possibly the brains 
inside it also. 

**0h, Betty darling, I'm so sorry that your 
bedroom is not ready for you," Lady Annisdell 
said, watching the roast chicken and young peas 
disappear with a fond smile. " Your father and I 
had planned a surprise for you this holidays — but 
you took us by surprise with that tiresome chicken- 
pox, and so it is not finished. I am afraid you will 
have to sleep elsewhere for a week or so." 

" I don't mind— but I would like to see what 
you have done to my room," said Betty, with a 
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secret dismay, for she had arranged her bedroom 
as well as her den, and her surroundings were 
sacred to her. 

" Only something you said you wanted,** said 
Lady Annisdell indulgently. ** I'm sure you will 
love it — ^you shall see what is being done to- 
morrow. I have put you into the west wing for 
the time being — ^the corner room with the balcony." 

"All right," said Betty amicably. She was 
too fond of her mother to betray her secret dismay, 
but it worried her a little to think of her dear 
possessions being altered in any way. " If they 
would only have consulted me first I " she said to 
herself. " What on earth did I say to put altera- 
tions into their heads? That is the worst of 
people thinking too much about you — they will 
ti7 to carry out your wishes before you've half 
matured your ideas, and ten to one they'll make a 
mess of it I " 

She pushed away the meringfue cream, with a 
melancholy feeling that her appetite was checked 
by the possible removal of her bookcase. Betty 
had placed the bookcase next the bed for obvious 
reasons, and had got the looking-glass into a really 
good light, without impeding an exit from the 
window did occasion demand. These things had 
required thought, and it would be a pity if, with 
the best intentions, people who did not understand 
had blundered into a less subtle arrangement. 

" But I can always move it back again," she 
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said to herself oonsolingly, and threw herself into 
her arm-chair, yawning. She had been up late the 
night before, owing to the final frolic, and the 
journey had been tiring. Perhaps the unusual ex- 
citement afforded her by Stanley Allingham had 
tired her also. Anyhow, Betty was sleepy. She 
looked at her well-loved books, but did not feel 
inclined to open them, and after blinking at the 
array of riding whips and sticks over the mantel- 
piece, and the portraits of all her friends, human, 
equine, and canine, she came to the conclusion that 
it was better to fall asleep in bed than in the 
snuggest arm-chair, and went off to the room 
allotted to her. 

The west wing was usually reserved for 
bachelors when the house was full, but there only 
being a stray man or so at Lyndwood (" to amuse 
Girlie ! ") Betty supposed that they were nowhere 
in her vicinity. The balcony room was the first in 
the long corridor, and near her mother's. A 
housemaid had already unpacked her boxes, and 
Betty undressed and got into bed, her thoughts 
straying unavoidably to the household she had left 
that morning — to one member of it at least. It 
was impossible that she could get a letter from 
Stanley to-morrow, unless he wrote immediately 
after she had gone, and this would have been 
rather soft of him in Betty's estimation. She had 
a keen sense of the dividing line between pathos 
and bathos, and sentimentality was apt to de- 
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generate into the ridiculoos in her merciless young 
eyes. 

** I might get a letter the day after to-morrow 
— ^if he's very keen," mused Betty, jerking up the 
blind to see that the window was well open. 
** Anyhow I shan't write first.** 

She left the blind up, with a fond glance at the 
dim landscape below her. Betty loved her home, 
and it brought it nearer to feel that there was no 
blind, even, between her and the familiar land 
around, though she could not actually see it. The 
moon was only just rising, and it did not occur to 
her that later on it might shine in at her window 
and wake her. Even if it had done so, she would 
probably have left the blind drawn up, without 
fear of the cruel white light on her sleeping face. 
Betty knew nothing about moon-blindness, or the 
mysterious powers of that dead world which even 
scientists have never thoroughly explained. She 
lay down on her back with a comfortable little 
sigh, and running her fingers through her loose 
hair spread it all about her, over the pillows and 
the bed. This was a childish fancy of Betty's, 
which she would have been ashamed to have had 
discovered. She had liked to spread her hair out 
from the time she was a little girl, just to see how 
tax it would reach. It could hardly be called 
vanity, because the bare idea of anyone seeing her 
so would have horrified her, unless it were her 
mother. 
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Lyndwood was not a late household in retiring 
except when there was some special function on. 
The ladies of the party drifted off to bed before 
midnight, and the men went to the smoking-room. 
Major Annisdell and his sometime brother officer 
were the last to retire, because Charley Annisdell 
was discussing the Anak mountains with Captain 
Rugt>y, that most unaccommodating range having 
been the last attempt of the explorer. The talk 
shifted from old adventures to possible discoveries, 
and they plunged into maps and statistics until 
the clock striking one brought them to a sense of 
their enormities. 

" By Jove I my wife has 'been asleep for 
hours, and there will be the devil of a row if I 
wake her!" said Charley Annisdell with comic 
despair. " Thank the gods you are not a married 
man, Rugby ! " 

"Sleep in the dressing-room!" advised the 
younger man with an absent smUe, as he turned 
aside from the gallery and made his way to his 
quarters in the west wing of the house. The 
ambition of his life just now was to reach the 
highest peak of the Anaks, and the talk had taken 
his longing thoughts away seven or eight thou- 
sand miles into Central Africa. It was due to 
Edin, or the Inaccessible Mountain, that he did 
not look where he was going, and failed to recog- 
nise his own door in the long corridor where 
endless door-knobs reproduced each other into 
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distance. He stopped at a room two short of 
his own, opened the door and walked in. 

The blind was drawn up and the window was 
open, the moon shining in broadly all across the 
floor and bed. Captain Rugby saw his mistake 
before he had time to turn back, because the bed 
that should have been his was already occupied ; 
but he saw also that the girl lying there was too 
fast asleep to rouse and be frightened by a 
quiet tread, and with an impulse of curiosity he 
went closer and looked at the unconscious face. 

The broad disk of the moon was just visible at 
the open window, and was bathing the pillows in 
white light. It struck Captain Rugby as curious 
that as it rose the girl had not wakened, for the 
blaze was almost tropical, and strong as day. The 
round face of the moon and the round face of the 
girl had an odd resemblance to his fancy, — ^a re- 
semblance increased by the fact that the girl's skin 
was that unflecked white which sometimes goes 
with red hair. Betty was lying on her back, with 
the bedclothes drawn up to her chest, and one arm 
lying uncovered but half buried in her red hair. 
It was a wonderful effect of hair, for it streamed 
all round her, over the pillows where she had 
spread it, and down each side of her face. In the 
moonlight she looked as if dead, and he leaned a 
little closer instinctively to reassure himself by 
the rise and fajl of her even breath. He remem- 
bered that Lady Annisdell was expecting a 
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daughter home from school, and he had looked 
with some impatience to the advent of a hoyden or 
a bluestocking — the modem type was a little of 
both, he thought, playing hockey and cricket and 
over-educated by new methods. This must be the 
schoolgirl. She seemed like a little Madonna, 
tressed with copper. In her sleep Betty did not 
look her fifteen years, and he judged her as barely 
twelve. She had come a long journey, of course ; 
but she must be very tired to sleep so soundly. 

He stood for some minutes by the bedside, 
musing. Betty did not stir in her sleep, and that 
fancy that she was dead struck him afresh. 
Unlike Betty, he knew all about moon-blindness, 
and observed the full light on her face with 
disapproval. Before he left the room he moved 
noiselessly to the window and drew down the 
blind. Then he went away, closing the door 
behind him almost as reverently as if the girl on 
the bed were really dead and not only sleeping. 
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CHAPTER IV 

** Grant us, O Gk>d, a little space 
To taste our honey on the ton^niOi 
And meet our beauty face to face 
While we are young. 

" Not much we ask, a space to breathe, 
To love thine earth, and live among 
The flowers we have not time to wreathe 
While we are young." 

Cry Aloud. 

Betty did not rise with any great expectations 
of enjoyment on the morning after her arrival at 
home. If her family circle had been limited to 
her father and motiier it would have been dif- 
ferent, but she knew that she had to stand a fire 
of comment and chaff from her step-brothers and 
their wives, and though it did not upset her self- 
possession it was so traditional that she found it 
monotonous. To say truth, it bored her. Major 
Annisdell always asked her if she had fallen in 
love with any of the masters this term, or quar- 
relled with her dearest chum of the last half : he 
thought this a humorous way of noticing her, 
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and fancied that he had paid her some attention. 
Well, from the height of thirty-six down to that 
of fifteen it is, perhaps, hard to hend with any 
natural grace. Belle, his wife, would kiss her 
kindly, and say that she had grown — they would 
all comment on her height, and speculate as to 
her growth, however. That was to be expected. 
If the rector and his wife had come over to 
breakfast, as sometimes happened, Robert would 
ofifer to measure her against the door where last 
year she had been nicked off at five feet. As to 
Mrs. Robert, or Edna, to use her Christian name, 
her greeting would be of the forced cheerful 
order that is quite intolerable. Edna was under 
the impression that all girls were " silly," more 
or less, but that it was quite possible for her to 
talk to them — she fancied she possessed a gift in 
that way. She had the same patronising attitude 
with children, who regarded her with the fascina- 
tion they might have done a tame ogress. As to 
Girlie, she would be outwardly friendly and 
sympathetic, and Betty would distrust her far 
more than the other two. 

The girl dressed without hurry, partly because 
the breakfast table did not invite her, partly be- 
cause she had the instinct to put on her clothes 
well. It flashed across her mind, as she looked 
out of the window to see what the day was like, 
that she had left the blind drawn up the night 
before, and yet the maid who had called her had 
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found it down, for the rattle of the blind-cord 
had been her awakening. Betty could only sup- 
pose that her mother had come in when she was 
asleep and had lowered it — the first part of which 
supposition was true, but Lady Annisdell had 
not thought to screen the window, as at that 
hour the moon had not marched far enough 
across the heaven to reach that side of the house. 
The speculation did not occupy Betty's mind for 
long anyway, for she was thinking of her clothes. 
Her trunks yielded a rather disheartening 
harvest, and it seemed that term had worn out 
most of her favourite frocks. In her own mind 
Betty planned a speedy excursion into Devizes, 
the nearest country town, with Lady Annisdell 
alone, to restock her wardrobe. Mother was both 
understanding and indulgent, and Betty knew 
that she could choose for herself. Burke would 
run her up some things in no time, and she grew 
more cheerful planning a frock that would do for 
dinner, and some new blouses. 

" It is such a nuisance having red hair — one is 
so stuck for colours," said Betty, tying her mane 
back with a broad black ribbon. It was not en- 
couraged to drift over her forehead in any sort 
of a fringe, but its parted waves were soft and 
loose. Betty hated her hair « smarmed," as the 
Wiltshire people say — a process with a wet brush 
for preference, which gives the hideous effect of 

greased feathers. ^^Pale green, or blue, or 
4 
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mauve,*' she mused aloud. **But I don't really 
look well in anything but white for the evening. 
I think I'll have cream this time— a cream that 
is nearly white. Not silk — something heavier." 

She looked at herself in the glass critically 
before she went downstairs. She was wearing a 
"galatea" blouse, made sailor-fashion, the dull 
blue and white stripe having a clean smartness 
that she liked, and a knot of black ribbon under 
the broad collar. Betty was still in short skirts, 
but her slim black legs and shoes with broad 
buckles were so trim that it would be a pity to 
hide them. There never was a more simply 
dressed schoolgirl than the one who entered the 
Lyndwood breakfast room that morning, but she 
carried a certain distinction with her as much as 
a thoroughbred colt through all his rough coat. 

« Well, old lady, got over the journey ? " said 
Sir Charles as she slipped into the seat beside 
him. Lady Annisdell was not down, or Belle ; 
but Girlie was chatting to the two " spare men " 
who sat on either side of her, and Major Annis- 
dell strolled in a minute later and sat down on 
Betty's left. 

" So you've been sent down from school in dis- 
grace, Betty ! " he said, as he kissed the smooth 
cheek dutifully offered to him. ^^ Rusticated, 
eh? What was it for? Have you been falling 
in love with the masters this term, or fighting 
with your « dearest friend' of last year? Girls 
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don't really know how to chum ! They call each 
other « darling' one week and scratch each other 
the next — ^what?" 

"The younger ones had chicken-pox," said 
Betty with weary politeness- " None of our class 
showed any signs, so they sent us home." 

" I hope you won't develop it here, after all ! " 
said Mrs. Arthur Annisdell, across the table. She 
shrugged her shoulders daintily, and smiled at 
Betty out of sweet, deceitful eyes. Girlie Annis- 
dell could look any man or woman in the face, but 
her glance never inspired any confidence to the 
physiognomist. " That's the worst of schools — 
they always send the tag-end of diseases with the 
boys and girls to their long-suffering relatives ! " 

** Better to keep them at school till all chance 
of it is over ! " said one of the men next her with 
a shade of alarm in his manner. Betty looked at 
him, and saw a very young face with a skin that 
flushed prettily through a healthy tan, and such 
dark hair that his eyebrows and moustache seemed 
obtrusively marked. He had rather neat features, 
and eyes that reminded her of someone or some- 
thing she could not quite recollect ; they were big 
dark eyes, with a certain mistiness about them. 
The man on the other side of Girlie was even less 
compelling of Betty's attention. He also was 
dark, but lean, and his hair was turning grey at 
the temples, which suggested middle-age. Girlie 
was still talking to the younger man. 
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" Ba-ba is afraid of catching Betty's measles ! " 
she said with a laugh. ^ Have you ever had the 
measles, Ba-ba ? When you were a nasty little 
boy in turn-down collars ? We shall lock you 
up in the west wing, and leave you to quarrel 
with Betty if you have it together ! " 

« You don't know Lord Archie Gosse, do you ? " 
Major Annisdell put in, in careless explanation 
to Betty. *' Gosse, this is my graceless sister, 
Betty!" 

" Who is going to give you the measles I " 
added Girlie mischievously. 

The young man looked across the table at 
Betty with his misty eyes, and said, « How do you 
do?" with a smile that lifted his red upper lip 
and black moustache from startlingly white teeth. 
He was too highly coloured, but there was some- 
thing rather stupid and kind about him, and Girlie 
was making fun of him for the benefit of somebody 
whom Betty had not yet located. She knew her 
sister-in-law's methods well, but she was puzzled 
at present as to whether " Ba-ba " were a butt for 
the sake of Major Annisdell, or Sir Charles, or the 
silent man on Girlie's left. She looked straight at 
Archie Gosse with a little smile. 

" It was chicken-pox — not measles," she said, 
with a feeling that this was the fiftieth time. 
" And I have been in quarantine for a fortnight. 
I am quite safe now." 

"Oh, I wasn't really afraid I " he said natvely. 
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with a note of relief in his voice, at which Girlie 
laughed outright. She had a pretty ringing laugh, 
but Lord Archibald Gosse was beginning to weary 
of it at his own expense, and to think he liked 
Betty. "Jolly sort of kid ! " he said in his own 
mind. " Got nice manners, and isn't spoilt." 

The man on the other side of Girlie, who had 
not yet spoken, leaned forward and said some- 
thing to Sir Charles. The latter turned to Betty 
with a smile. 

« Betty, Captain Rugby wants to be introduced 
to you," he said, and Betty transferred her atten- 
tion perforce to the "celebrity" who did not 
interest her nearly so much as Miss Damaresque. 
For Betty had passed the age when to live on a 
desert island or to seek adventure for the sake of 
adventure, was all-sufficing. She wanted to do 
things for the sake of acknowledgment. Miss 
Damaresque, forcing the art-critics to recognise 
her in London and Paris, was much more a figure 
to envy than Captain Rugby scaling a few un- 
charted mountains in Africa, and delivering a 
lecture thereon to the Geographical Society. 
Everybody in Betty's world had heard of Miss 
Damaresque. Future generations might hear of 
the Arden-Rugby expeditions and discoveries; 
but future generations did not matter to Betty 
at present. 

Captain Rugby was looking straight at her 
with an expression she did not understand. If 
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they had met before she could have explained it, 
but from a perfect stranger it made her resentful. 
He smiled a little under a very heavy moustache, 
and bowed to her as if she were grown up. Betty 
suspected irony, and added caution to her resent- 
ment. She was by no means ready to hold out 
the hand of friendship. 

All the girls at Miss Trenchard's school had a 
** style " in masculine good looks, and made it a 
point of etiquette not to be interested in any other 
type of beauty. Betty's style was " tall and dark " 
(Stanley Allingham most obligingly came within 
the category), and she kept strictly to her ideal 
for admiration. Either of the two men sitting 
opposite to her could have claimed in description 
the outline of her style, but Betty's fastidiousness 
relegated them to outer darkness. Lord Archie 
Gosse was too bucolic and immature, and Captain 
Rugby's suggested grey hairs and deeply-set eyes 
did not appeal to her. Betty preferred a clean- 
shaven man with an aquiline nose and hair parted 
in the middle. It is to be hoped that she had not 
founded her ideal on Du Maurier's sketches, but it 
is a fact that she was very fond of that draughts- 
man's work, and preferred his older types to the 
illustrations to ** Trilby " or the « Martian." If 
anyone had told her that Captain Rugby, at least, 
was considered the handsomest man in his regi- 
ment but two years ago, she would have lifted 
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her short straight nose and openly pitied the 
regiment. 

Belle Annisdell made her appearance after 
breakfast, and the criticism on herself that Betty 
had foreseen began to take place. Belle opined 
that she had grown ; Girlie added that at that 
age one's legs always seemed to be getting too 
long for one's frocks — a remark that failed to dis- 
comfort Betty because she knew that she had not 
outgrown her skirts this term ; Charlie offered to 
weigh her by lifting her in his arms ; in the midst 
of which Captain Rugby strolled across the room 
and stood by her shoulder. 

** Doesn't all this bore you very much?" he 
said quietly. 

It was as discomforting to be too well under- 
stood as too little. Betty had been consoled by a 
secret superiority in feeling bored and nobody 
having the wit to know it but herself, and was 
content to endure with the tolerance of such knowl- 
edge. When a perfect stranger suddenly claimed 
an equal intuition she found no satisfaction in 
the situation. There was a careful reservation 
in her manner as she answered, and in her sleepy 
smile. 

« I'm so used to it, you see. My people take a 
kindly interest in my half inches ; but I daresay 
it seems «illy to an outsider." 

" That is the retort discourteous," he said with 
faint amusement. <'And rather cleverly done. 
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You have turned my own words upon me, but 
all I meant ^ 

Betty did not wait to hear what he meant. She 
seized the excuse of answering a rallying remark 
from Girlie, tossed her answer over her shoulder, 
and escaped by the long glass doors opening on 
to the lawn. The family party watched her as 
she disappeared with varying expressions in 
which amusement predominated. They would 
have watched a young collie, or a kitten, with 
much the same idle interest. 

<« She is off to the stables ! " said Sir Charles, 
as the girl skirted a flower-bed and zigzagged 
across the garden towards a paddock. ^< Betty is 
never long at home before she goes to see her 
horses." 

*« She looks very happy and well," said Mrs. 
Charles Annisdell kindly. Belle was a large 
woman with large sympathies, particularly for 
children. It made the unspoken tragedy of her 
life that a carriage accident had lost her all hope 
of babies. She would never love Betty so well as 
when she had been a mite of three or four, and 
her attraction though not her affection lessened 
with every tuck let out in Betty's frocks. " She 
is still only a child — look at her now, with her 
head full of nothing but her pets ! " 

A rough sheepdog had rushed out of some 
lower quarter of the house and was fawning upon 
Betty. The onlookers could see the dog's frantic 
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demonstrations of joy, and the girl patting him, 
until the two disappeared into the paddock. 

" It's a pity girls at that age are so conceited ! *' 
said Girlie musingly, as she swung the tassel 
of the blind-cord in her hand. She spoke to 
Captain Rugby, who was leaning against the open 
glass door of the window beside her, but her 
remark appeared involuntary. 

«Is she conceited?" said Rugby coolly, his 
glance wandering across the garden to the light, 
strong figure in its bluish dress, and the flaming 
mass of hair. "She appears to me singularly 
unconscious — and indifferent." 

« Oh, I don't mean that she is vain. Betty is 
such an obviously plain child that her school- 
mates have knocked that out of her, I expect. 
But she is awfully conceited I I think it's a pity, 
but as she is the only girl here she is bound to be 
spoilt." 

" Conceited people are generally self-conscious. 
I don't think that the young lady gave one 
thought to the fact that we were all watching 
her as she crossed the lawn ! " 

** Oh, she wasn't thinking of us, perhaps, but 
she was sure to be thinking of herself! " 

" She was much more likely to be thinking of 
her pets, as Belle says," put in Major Annisdell, 
joining in the discussion as Girlie had not in- 
tended. " She has got a thoroughbred colt that 
she hopes will grow up into a racer. All Betty's 
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interest is absorbed in Sir Dennis to the exclusion 
of humanity at large. She's nothing but a baby." 

What Betty was really thinking was, " I shall 
never be pretty, like Girlie " — ^her last impression 
of her sister-in-law framed in the window being 
as vividly in her mind as if it were photographic. 
" She is a detestable character " (Betty was frank 
only with herself), "but she is attractive to 
almost everyone." She meditated for a minute 
on the mental picture of Girlie with the blind- 
cord in her hand, swinging it half petulantly 
against the open window. Mrs. Arthur Annis- 
dell was very small and slight, with hair of a red- 
dish gold — ah I the difference between* that shade 
and real red ! — which she wore in a heavy wave 
across her forehead, and parted it at one side. 
The deceitful eyes could be very sweet beneath 
their brown lashes, and her face was soft and 
young and mutinous in expression. Sir Charles* 
who did not admire her, said that she reminded 
him of an overgrown baby. Other men found the 
appealing glances and naive speeches almost 
irresistible. 

<*I shall never be pretty like that>" said Betty 
to herself. ** And I shall miss a great deal of 
fun. Gii'lie twists men round her little finger, 
and she is not a bit clever really. I can always 
see through her. I wonder how I shall grow up ! 
If my face were not so round I might be pictur- 
esque. Perhaps it will lengthen. I could make 
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my hair stand out loosely round my head, and 
wear big black picture hats and long black 
gowns. I daresay I shall be tall, and I ought to 
be well built — all the Annisdells are. But then 
mother is inclined to be dumpy. If I only had 
big dark eyes and a very red mouth I " 

She sighed a little, because beauty is the most 
desirable of all good gifts to a woman, and the 
least likely after all to bring her what she fancies 
that she wants. Two minutes later, however, 
Betty had really forgotten that her eyes were 
only in proportion to her face, and grey instead 
of black and blue, for she was standing in Sir 
Dennis's loose box with her arms round his 
rough red neck, and was telling him in his ear 
that he had grown a darling and should carry 
her on his back one of these days. The colt was 
only two years old at present, and unbroken, but 
as gentle as a big dog, for he had a perfect temper 
that had never been spoiled by rough usage. 
His chestnut colour made him rather like Betty's 
hair, and he had the kindest and most fearless 
eyes that ever looked out either side of a white 
blaze. As Betty gazed adoringly into his face 
she was struck with a sudden likeness — she knew 
now of what Lord Archie Gosse's eyes had re- 
minded her. They were like Sir Dennis's or 
those of any other animal who honestly thinks 
mankind a friendly species, and the girl liked the 
young man the more for the likeness. 
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"You've come on beautifully, Denny. Hasn't 
he come on. Miles?" she said to the coachman, 
who was hovering about the stable just because 
she was in it. All the household loved Betty, 
and the grooms resented her being sent to school 
because it interrupted her equine education. 
" They can't teach her nothing of ridin' there ! ** 
was their comment. " And she'll want to know 
about 'orses more than all the stuff they teaches 
her at school. Why can't the Gov. give her a 
tutor or a governess, and keep her at Lynd- 
wood ? " In her absence, however. Miles and his 
underlings looked after her riding mare with 
scrupulous attention, and were nearly as inter- 
ested as Betty herself in Sir Dennis. 

"Yes, miss," said Miles approvingly. "He's 
come on since the Christmas holidays like a house 
on fire. He'll be a big horse — over sixteen, I 
should think. Look at his shoulders and the 
way he's ribbed up for a two-year-old ! " 

"I like his beautiful strong legs," said Betty, 
passing her hand down them. " Won't he go 
like a bird I " Sir Dennis stamped a little in his 
straw, and rubbed his fine nose against Betty's 
shoulder. He had been specially stabled for her 
to see, and missed the freedom of the paddock. 

"I've been thinking that we might begin to 
break him in. Miss Betty," said Miles. " You're 
a light weight, and hell carry you all right while 
you're at home. It won't hurt him to get him 
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handled a bit, and you could try him in the park. 
He's a beautiful mover — if you saw him going 
he's like a racer." 

" I should love to ride him, if he's old enough ! " 
said Betty, and her face took an unusual flush 
with the excitement of the thought. ** But do 
tell the grooms to break him very carefully, 
Miles — I don't want him to be irritated." 

"I'll see to that myself, Miss Betty," said 
Miles impressively. "Come and look at Maid 
Marion, miss — she's ready for you when you 
want her." 

Betty tore herself away from Sir Dennis to 
pay some attention to the bay mare which had 
carried her now for three years. The Maid was 
a pretty beast, but had never been the apple of 
Betty's eyes like her rival Sir Dennis. From 
one stall Betty went to another, recognising old 
friends and criticising new, for the stables were 
well filled and well used even in the summer 
time. Lyndwood had not taken kindly to the 
motor craze, the only car in the place being a 
small one that was kept chiefly for emergencies. 
After the horses Betty inspected a litter of pup- 
pies that the fox-terrier had just had, and chose 
one for one of the grooms at his own request, 
and then she played with the stable cat, an old 
veteran who slept in the horses' mangers and 
feared no canine foe throughout the establish- 
ment. It was a goodly morning, and the clock 
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had swung round to noon before it occurred to 
Betty that she was hungry and would go to the 
kitchen and get the cook to give her some cake 
and milk. 

She skirted the paddock this time, for fear of 
meeting some of the house-party, and made her 
way into the rose-garden by a method of her 
own. A big beech tree grew conveniently out- 
side the old brick wall enclosing the garden, and 
its boughs spread wide and low. Betty was 
active, though lazy. She put a neat foot into a 
convenient gnarl of the trunk, seized a swaying 
branch with strong hands, and with a swing and 
a scramble learned five years since she precipi- 
tated herself over the wall and dropped on some 
green turf on the other side, with success if not 
with grace. Then she looked at her hands, a 
little ruefully. The pink palms had known little 
harm at school save ink-stains or a blister or so 
gained [at cricket ; but they had grown sof t^ and 
the ti*ee had grazed them. 

** I shall have to give up climbing if I want to 
look decent," said Betty, with a remembrance of 
Girlie's perfect nails and white fingers. Some- 
how Arthur's wife was always her comparison, 
and her detriment. Then she remembered that 
once, at the Allinghams, she had injured her 
fingers doing sometMngto a bicycle, and Stanley 
had offered to kiss the place and make it well. 
It would not matter at Lyndwood— certainly no 
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man was likely to offer to do that for her here I 
She made a face, too, at the bare idea. Lord 
Archie and Captain Rugby were by no means so 
nice as Stanley. She wondered if there would 
be a letter from him to-morrow. 

The rose-garden was nothing but a big square 
enclosure between old walls, overrun with all 
kinds of roses, and with borders of turf. Towards 
the further end the ground rose in terraces, with 
mossy steps, and it was thither that Betty began 
to saunter before she became aware of another 
personality besides her own in the garden. She 
had been thinking so hard of Stanley that she had 
not seen a lady sitting at an easel with her back to 
her, and the lady being equally absorbed in her 
work had not seen her, for Betty's jump on to the 
turf had made little noise. 

The lady was dressed in a grey gown that 
harmonised kindly with her surroundings — ^the 
glow of the roses and the green of the turf — and 
was painting the old red wall and the foliage that 
half draped it. Betty looked at her with violent 
interest^ and began to approach her as if drawn 
irresistibly. As she came nearer she saw that 
Miss Custance Damaresque was what Sir Charles 
had prepared her for — a woman of forty who 
looked her age ; but she saw also that it was not 
bad to look like that in middle-age. Miss Dama- 
resque's grey hair was so clean and rippling that 
it seemed more wholesome than brown as a set- 
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ting for a rather delicate &ce whose faded skin 
was only the fading of old rose-leaves. She had a 
shady hat tilted over her eyes, bat Betty knew 
that they were kind and dark. She thought of 
the ** Brocket," and ** Stable ahead ! " and the 
** Castle in the Air," with all of which she was 
familiar from engravings, and she decided that 
Miss Damaresque's forty was endurable. 

The painter was obviously absorbed in her 
work, and as obviously dissatisfied. It consisted 
of a brief bold sketch of the old wall and its 
drapery, but she had put such personality even 
into the bricks and mortar that Betty was 
charmed, and wondered why it should not satisfy 
the creator. She had no intention of disguising 
her approach, and walked boldly, but she had 
reached Miss Damaresque's elbow before that lady 
started and looked up — and behold I her eyes were 
dark blue and full of laughter and tears, making 
her face more attractive than had seemed possible 
without the good gift of Youth. 

**I hope I did not startle you," said Betty, 
remembering her manners. " I thought you heard 
me. I am Betty Annisdell." 

"I am very glad to be startled," said the 
painter, " for I want a critic." 

" Oh 1 I am afraid I can't criticise. I think 
what you have done is so splendid — ^it stands out 
so. I feel as if I had never seen that bit of wall 
and the banksia before ! " 
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^ Tes» that's just it ! " sighed Miss Damaresque 
with comically lifted brows. ^^ It does stand out — 
and I meant it for a background I " 

^ Perhaps when you get your picture altogether 
it won't stand out?" 

*' I am afraid it would. You see, I am studying 
backgrounds, and they have an obtrusive way of 
becoming foregrounds — things of importance in 
themselves, anyway." 

Betty looked at her comprehendingly. ** Isn't 
it beastly when you try to do one thing and suc- 
ceed in doing another ! " she said. ** It's worse 
than failing out and out^ because in that case you 
begin again." 

" Much worse ! And I didnt want a foreground 
— it's easy to do the obvious. Have you found that 
out, too ? A sympathetic background is a most 
elusive thing to find — or to be, for that, matter." 

"I find it fairly easy," said Betty drily. "I 
am generally in the background, when there are 
people staying here. You will see." 

«I should have thought you were rather a 
principal figure. I have heard a lot about * Betty ' 
already." 

**That is because I am just home. Wait a 
week and you will find that I am a * background ' 
— I don't know if I'm sympathetic, though ! " 

** You are not a background with your father 
and mother, anyway — or with the grooms! It 
was the groom who drove with me yesterday who 
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told me most about you. He even knew where 
you were 8ta3ring — at Maidenhead, with a school 
friend, a Miss Lucy Allingham. Did you have a 
good time ? " 

"Yes, I did," said Betty, with a little sigh for 
past glories. ^ We were all about the same age, 
you see ^" 

^ Ah I " Miss Damaresque looked up at Betty 
as she stood beside the easel with an intelligence 
as young as Lucy's could have been. Betty liked 
the play of her eyebrows. " Was there anyone in 
particular ? " she said. ** What was he like ? " 

"Dark," said Betty, "and slight. It can't 
interest you ! " she added with a shy laugh. 

" Yes, it does," said Miss Damaresque. " I 
haven't forgotten, you see. What does he do ? " 

"Oh, everything that boys do — cycling and 
football. He's going to be a doctor." 

"What a pity he isn't nearer, staying some- 
where in the neighbourhood ! " said Miss Dama- 
resque with graceless sympathy ; for, considering 
what she knew of the prospects before Betty, and 
Sir Charles and Lady Annisdell's probable views of 
medical students, it was base of her. 

"Oh, I don't know that I care," said Betty 
with elaborate unconcern. " It was very amusing 
at the time, of course " 

" What will you do here ? " 

" Ride, and go about and see the old places. 
rve always lived here, you see — ^it's my home." 
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M You doiv't think that anyone here will inter- 
est you ? " 

"Not the men— who is there? *Ba-ba' is 
tied to Girlie's apron-strings (no one would ever be 
tied to mine, for that matter I), and the other man 
is rather a bore." 

" Why shouldn't anyone be tied to your apron- 
strings?" said Miss Damaresque, opening her 
eyes. " I think it extremely possible ! " 

"I am not the sort of girl, and I shant be the 
sort of woman," said Betty, with calm criticism of 
herself. 

Miss Damaresque looked at the sober moon- 
face and the splendid mane. " I should love to 
have red hair I " she said absently. 

** I notice that everyone who h/osvCt red hair 
would like to have it ! " remarked Betty dryly. 
** The people who have, know better." 

The deep voice of a clock somewhere struck 
one. Both Betty and Miss Damaresque looked 
guiltily at their hands. 

" Luncheon is always cold if one likes, and it 
is any time between one and two," said Betty con- 
solingly. "May I carry the easel ? " 

"Thanks. I think it's going to be a nice 
luncheon — only you and I and Sir Charles and 
Lady Annisdell." 

" Where is the mob then ? " said Betty wick- 
edly. 

" It went over to Betworth this morning to see 
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Mr. Grayson, and it was going to stop to luncheon. 
There was an excursion — someone suggested that 
you might like to go too, but Sir Charles thought 
not. He said he fancied that you would excur- 
sionise to Betworth on your own account ! ^ 

"I shall probably go over this afternoon, 
when the tourists are safely out of the way ! " said 
Betty. " Have you met Mr. Grayson ? He is our 
cousin, you know, and the M. F. H." 

" Yes," said Miss Damaresque frankly. " But 
the funny thing is that we are old acquaintances. 
I knew Mr. Grayson when he was a young man, 
and I was a student — at least, he says he is the 
same man. I never recognise people after time has 
handled them. It is very rude of me ! " 

" I can't fancy cousin Garry young I " said 
Betty with much interest. " He has always been 
my best chum, and the dearest old boy. What 
was he like ? " 

" Well, in confidence, Betty, he was the most 
ordinary young man I ever met I Don't tell him 
I said so, please. Perhaps it was because I did 
not often meet his type, and was accustomed to art- 
students of the other sex as well as of my own. 
Mr. Grayson was the fox-hunting, footballing, 
beef-eating young man who stares at you very 
hard and says very little. I used to meet him by 
the merest chance while I was staying with some 
of the few monied people I ever knew in those 
days. I don't know why he remembered me — 
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unless I was rather rude to him, which is horribly 
likely." 

"Poor old cousin Garry! He is such a good 
sort. I do just as I like at Betworth. Why 
didn't you like him. Miss Damaresque? Did 
you like the art students better ? " 

'^Why don't you like Archie Gosse, Betty? 
Do you like medical students better? " 

The two pairs of eyes met again, and the 
woman and the girl laughed as if there were not 
twenty-five dividing years between them. As they 
reached the house Miss Damaresque shot one last 
question with both her lips and her wonderful 
blue eyes. 

«* What's his name ? " 

** Stanley ! " said Betty over her shoulder, and 
fled to make herself sleek enough for luncheon. 
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CHAPTER V 

<' A Uttle while to look up straight 
Into Thine Heaven, serenely hung 
Over our heads in purple state 
While we are young. 

'* With all our songs untouched by tears^ 
With all our harps divinely strung. 
Unshadowed by Thy marching years 
While we are young.** 

Cry Aloud. 

As Betty was brushing out her hair before dinner 
that night with her left hand, she suddenly said 
** Ugh I '* for the brush-handle hurt her. Look- 
ing at the palm she saw good evidence of the 
morning's graze, which she had almost forgotten, 
and upon examination found that she had really 
torn the flesh of her hand. She had not noticed 
it much riding to Betworth that afternoon (for she 
had gone as she told Miss Damaresque she should), 
as the reins only passed through her fingers; but 
when she attempted to grasp anything the place 
smarted. 

** What a devil of a bore I ^ said Betty. She 
ruminated a moment, and her face brightened 
with a glbit in her eyes like those of a lazy cat. 
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Even a graze oq the palm may be turned to ac- 
comit if one has a resourceful mind, and Betty 
saw in it a way of escape from a display that she 
hated. 

She rang the bell for Burke to finish brushing 
her hair for her, and allowed the maid to assist 
her in dressing, though as a rule she cherished 
her school independence. 

**I have hurt my hand, Burke,'* she said 
meekly. (" Don't smarm my hair like that, or 
I'll ballyrag you I) Do you think you could band- 
age it so neatly that it wouldn't look as if I 
wanted to show off? " 

** Yes, Miss Betty, of course I can," said Burke ; 
but she added disapprovingly, ** however did you 
do it, miss? Did the mare throw you this after- 
noon?" 

« Maid Marion throw— ME ? " said Betty, with 
an offended swing of her red hair that blinded 
Burke for an instant of intention, and hindered 
the fastening of the pale blue frock. Betty did 
not altogether love herself in pale blue. It had 
been her mother's choice. " No — I was climbing 
a tree, and there was a broken branch " 

"Well there, Miss Betty! Are you never 
going to grow into a young lady, and remember 
that you are too big for throwing yourself about 
that way ! " (Burke was an old servant, and 
spoke her mind.) " I wonder what her ladyship 
would say V" 
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« What you mean is that I mustn't show my 
legs!" said Betty, with brazen amusement. 
«* There was no one by to see, Burke — ^not even a 
groom. Do tie up my hand, ducky, and don't 
gas!" 

"Miss Betty!!!" 

"Well, don't jaw!" 

Burke gave it up in despair, only the comers 
of her down-drawn mouth telling of her obstinate 
disapproval. She bound up Betty's hand so that 
it was hardly noticeable, and the girl went down 
to dinner thinking of Miss Damaresque. She had 
indeed thought of her all day. The great painter 
had been so jolly, so " chummy," so much more 
to Betty's mind than anyone else in the house, 
that it was quite inspiriting. It almost seemed 
as if she wanted to be friends with Betty — rather 
courted her acquaintance. "My friend. Miss 
Damaresque, the painter I " It was a shy pleasure 
to say, and a thing to tell at Hirst House by and 
by. What a nice luncheon it had been, with only 
Sir Charles and Lady Annisdell to complete the 
quartette, and how free from wearisome chatter 
of conventional things, and the little condescend- 
ing remarks thrown to herself as kindly notice ! 
Betty's sisters-in-law were particularly kind in 
" noticing " the Schoolgirl in this maddening man- 
ner; they never allowed her to feel "left out," 
and in the midst of a conversation which was so 
full of grown-up life that it must be beyond her 
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interest — in their opinions — ^they would remem- 
ber to drag in a remark dealing with subjects on 
her level. 

Miss Damaresque never "talked down** to 
people, it seemed, even if five-and-twenty years 
her junior. She made little jokes that were as 
feeble as anything ever suppressed by Miss 
Trenchard with their attendant giggles, and 
indeed all four of the luncheon-party had laughed 
through the meal at nothing in particular, and 
been as far from wit as ill-nature. Miss Dama- 
resque did not say clever things— but then she 
never tried to score at someone else's expense. 
Betty looked across the table as they sat down to 
dinner, and regretted that circumstances and the 
butler had placed them much farther apart than 
at luncheon. She said as much with her eyes and 
her sleepy smile, and the painter caught the look 
and shrugged her shoulders with assent. Cer- 
tainly she was very understanding. Betty felt, 
with relief, that she would have someone to talk 
to about Stanley did she need, and all the school 
interests of her life, and would never be betrayed 
to the wrong person. She did not know that 
Miss Damaresque was talking of her at that very 
moment, but she would have trusted her discre- 
tion even if she had. 

" You look in tune with the universe,** Captain 
Rugby said to the artist. He happened to be 
seated beside her. 
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^I have made a friend!" said Miss Dama- 
resque. 

« The Schoolgirl ? I saw you exchange mental 
notes just now. She won*t talk to me ! " he 
added with a certain humorous surprise. As a 
rule anything feminine was quite ready to talk 
to him. 

*^ Of course not," said Miss Damaresque cheer- 
fully. " Why should she ? You do not interest 
her at all ! " 

" You interest her ! " he retorted, nettled* 
^ Do you dare to insinuate that I am less interest- 
ing than you are — at that age ? " 

« Exactly ! At that age I We are hoth noto- 
rieties " (she made a little face), « but you are 
not obvious enough. And as far as our person- 
ality goes — ^well, I don*t see why you should be 
rude I" 

'< Dear lady, I could not I Had it been a boy 
I should have laughed at competition. But 
surely I may have a chance with a girl ? " 

Miss Damaresque looked at him critically. 
** You are too old," she said, and her blue eyes 
danced. *' Your hair is turning grey — don't deny 
it, I can see it at your temples. Now my grey 
hair does not matter, because I make no appeal 
to Betty as a woman or a rival — we are friends 
without sex or age. Besides," she added mali- 
ciously, *' there is someone else to put your nose 
out of joint." 
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He passed a thin brown hand over the offend- 
ing feature as if conscious of it. ^ I thought it 
pained me,** he said. ** What is the beast like ? " 

"Tall and dark,** replied Miss Damaresque 
promptly. " With a romantic name ! You have 
no chance.** 

"My name is quite nice,'* he protested, fol- 
lowing her vein of humour a little languidly. 
" Rhoderick Arden Rugby — won't that appeal to 
fifteen?** 

" She is nearly sixteen — ^her birthday happens 
in August. I hope to stay on and help the festi- 
val. Tou will have departed to shoot birds I '* 

" I shall come back ! " he laughed. " I shall 
come back with a monstrous present. I will not 
be ousted in this way by you. Girls always 
adore me!" Then his mocking eyes widened 
with a touch of curiosity. " Do you know that 
we are half in earnest ? There must be some- 
thing in the Schoolgirl to make us discuss her 
like this. Or are we merely tired of shams ? ** 

"Betty has personality. But she is by no 
means ingenuous." 

" Mrs. Arthur Annisdell has already explained 
her vices. I learn that she is hopelessly con- 
ceited " 

" Ahj don't tell me I " said Miss Damaresque 
hastily, and her eyes darkened from laughter to 
pain. "I hate to hear you sneer, however right 
you may be — however obvious Mrs. Arthur is!" 
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«*She is a very pretty woman," said Rugby 
carelessly. ^What does it matter if she is — 
obvious ? " 

** It matters to me, because she is a woman. 
It makes me writhe to hear one of my own sex 
fulfilling the hideous, petty character that yours 
has given her. Mrs. Arthur Annisdell is always 
betraying the whole world of women by her little 
spites and follies. It is such a pity — such a pity ! " 

** Yet I have often seen you talking to her.'* 

** Yes, that is one of my weaknesses — as you 
say, she is such a pretty woman ! I go and sit 
beside her and talk to her, and watch her lovely 
colours and lines as if I were fascinated. Did 
you ever see such eyes! One could not trust 
her a minute, any more than one could help 
looking at her." 

He laughed as if really amused, and glanced 
down the table to where Girlie was talking 
lightly and incessantly to Archie Gosse. She 
was wearing a white gown that increased her 
babyish appearance, and the dear little head 
drooped a little on its slender neck, like a hare- 
bell's on its stalk. The thick wave of her golden 
hair was swept so low down on her forehead 
to-night that it almost touched her eyebrows 
and intensified the sweet, &lse eyes. Rugby 
could hear what she was saying, for her voice 
could be very clear in utterance, and perhaps she 
knew whither it carried. 
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« I only sing in church ! Don't you know that 
kind of attainment? Bat Edna — ^Mrs. Robert 
Annisdell— has a lovely voice. We'll ask her 
after dinner." 

** I hear that you play the organ,'* said Gosse, 
his misty eyes fixed on her in heavy adoration. 
Girlie was apt to be scornful in her strictures 
regarding his personal appearance, to mutual 
friends ; but she liked his eyes, or the worship 
in them. '' Ba-ba has such darling lashes ! " she 
said, and indeed the thick fringes intensified the 
young man's one undeniable beauty. 

** I play for them in church on Sunday — I will 
take you to church and you shall hear me there," 
Captain Rugby heard her declare. "I can't play 
the organ in a drawing-room ! It would be like 
drinking claret with soup." 

"I should like to hear you play the organ any- 
where! You must look like a saint.*' Archie 
€k)sse's very simple kindly nature was troubled 
by the subtleties of Girlie's, but to-night he lost 
sight of them in the white figure and fair, child- 
ish face. 

«I should not feel like one!" she laughed. 
** you must let me off to-night. But Betty plays 
the violin ; we'll make her play and ask Edna to 
sing." 

This was the moment Betty had foreseen. "I 
am sorry, but I've hurt my hand — ^I can't hold 
the violin," she said quietly. From the seat 
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opposite to her Robert Annisdell, the rector, 
looked across with sympathetic intention. 

M That's bad at the beginning of long yacatfon," 
he said. ** How did you do it, Betty ? " 

** Climbing a tree I " 

** What a tomboy you are, Betty ! ^ said Mrs. 
Arthur, but Betty's smile was a trifle subtle. 
She recognised that she had foiled the enemy, and 
that the enemy was discomfited. If there were 
a thing that Betty hated it was playing the violin 
before the family party, and enduring their en- 
couragement. Music was a real thing to her, and 
her fiddle a friend ; when she was alone she could 
make it speak and sing, and she knew this — but 
she knew also that an audience of relations made 
her playing a wooden torture, to herself, at any 
rate. 

It was bad enough when Mrs. Robert Annis- 
dell sang after dinner. She had been a very 
pretty girl, and her looks were maturing into 
those of a handsome woman ; moreover, she had 
a really beautiful voice, as round and pure as the 
note of a clarionet. But she stood to sing in the 
wrong attitude, with one foot thrust out, and an 
appearance of challenging criticism that made her 
bumptious. And she chose the' wrong songs for 
her voice, and darkened all her vowels under the 
impression that it was suggestive of passion — 
''luve " was her invariable pronunciation of love, 
and '^ coom " for come. Fortunately Betty was 
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spared playing her accompaniments, for when 
Belle was present she always undertook that task, 
and plodded conscientiously through ballads and 
sacred songs alike ; but it was almost as trying to 
sit and listen. Betty had intended to endure the 
family music with the support of Miss Dama- 
resque's presence beside her, but unluckily for 
herself she had hardly seen whither the painter 
had retired in the drawing-room, before she was 
pounced upon by Girlie and Archie Grosse. 

** Come and sit by us — ^I haven't seen you all 
day I Where have you been ? ^ said Girlie, her 
manner so frankly affectionate that it needed past 
experience to preserve hostility. ** There ! You 
can sit between us. Ba-ba, sit the other side of 
Betty!'* 

Betty sat down, cursing her luck, and saved 
replying by the opening bars of Edna's song. 



** VHiat is it makes the world so fair 

When buds begin to blow f 
The may-flowers scent the sunny air— 

What makes them blossom so ? 
Tis written ' Love makes all things gay, 

And gladness like a spelP — 
But you— you do not know, you say ; 

And I— I- cannot tell I 



« The birds aSng in tiie elms above, 
Each calls his mate by name. 
Ah, do they only need to love, 
Or is man's heart the same ? 
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If I should ask you this some day, 

I wonder, were it well f 
But you— you do not know, you say ; 

And I— I cannot tell!** 

Then of course the air changed to a minor 
sadness, and the singer's voice grew more throaty 
and emotional. 

**The flowers droop their heads and sigh 

In early Springtide's hush, 
And something makes my heart beat high, 

And something makes you blush 1 
Ah, surely love comes with the May, 

And warms your heart, my belie- 
But you— you do not know, you say ; 

And I— I cannot tell 1" 

I have forborne to write love and above as 
Mrs. Robert Annisdell sang them, but they were 
all there, faults of pronunciation and faults of 
effect. She came across the room to be con- 
gratulated when the performance was over, clear- 
ing her throat and looking a little conscious of 
Major AnnisdelPs murmured applause. Edna 
was a good woman, and loved her parson ; but she 
was not suflSciently detached from earth entirely 
to resist a veiled flirtation with her military 
brother-in-law. Charlie liked pretty women, and 
for some years now there had been a little at- 
traction between him and Edna — they called it 
being very fond of each other, under licenoe of 
their connection. 
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« Do you like being called Betty or Elizabeth ? " 
Lord Archie was saying to the Schoolgirl as 
Edna joined them. He was sitting rather close 
to Betty, his solid shoulder touching hers, and his 
breath fanning her hair. This was only his way 
of making friends, for he was a kindly young 
man ; but some fastidiousness in Betty made her 
throw her chin up to release the tension of her 
mind. She could not get away from him, Girlie 
being on her other side, but she resented his 
proximity. 

"I prefer to be called Betty — as Elizabeth 
does not happen to be my name!" she said 
ironically. 

"You weren't christened Betty, were you?*' 
he insisted, obviously amused. 

** No, her name is Betworth — she was named 
after that place you saw to-day," Edna explained, 
a little gravely. "Didn't you know?" Then, 
to Betty's relief. Lady Annisdell called her, and 
she made her escape, leaving Lord Archie still 
mystified. 

"No, I never thought of it. It's a jolly nice 
place ! " he added simply. 

"It will all come to Betty some day — Plucky 
little wretch!" said Girlie enviously. "It was 
left to Mr. Greyson for his lifetime by his cousin, 
and reverts to Betty at his death — unless she 
died first, which is hardly possible." 

" Even if he married ? " 
6 
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"Oh, yes— it must come to Betty. But he 
won't marry. He is an old bachelor.'^ 

Betty, in the meantime, had taken refuge with 
Miss Damaresque. She knew that the state- 
ment about her heiress-ship to Betworth must 
come, and was glad to avoid tt. It had been a 
&ct carefully impressed upon her as long as she 
could remember, but she hated to think of being 
anything but vicegerent She did as she liked 
at Betworth now. The day that saw her as 
owner saw also the death of Cousin Oarry — and 
the thought was not to be endured. 

« Tm so sleepy. Miss Damaresque — aren't you ? " 
she whispered, slipping into the chair next her 
friend's. ** I wonder when we can go to bed with 
decency ! " 

" * You— you do not know, you aay ; 
And I—I cannot teU I'" 

murmured Miss Damaresque sympathetically, 
and Betty laughed. ^Tour sister-in-law has a 
good voice and uses it badly .'^ 

« Yes, I know 1" 

*^I hate to hear good gifts abused. Does she 
always sing that sort of song?" 

<< No — sometimes it's worse ! She sings hymns 
with settings by special composers. Then you 
really can't recognise the words, she grows so 
tragic." 

^I hope Mrs. Arthur accompanies her on the 
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organ — ^it would make such a nice duet! Oh, 
here is Captain Rugby coming to talk to us ! " 

Betty gave one glance round the room — ^no one 
was heeding her. There was an open window 
behind her seat, the terrace, and freedom. *^I 
really am sleepy !" she murmured. ** If they ask, 
will you say I was dropping asleep?'' and as 
Miss Damaresque nodded comprehensively she 
seemed suddenly to slip into thin air, there was 
a flutter of blue skirts, and she was gone. 

Captain Rugby reached the seat beside Miss 
Damaresque to flind it empty. 

<«Did the Schoolgirl leave this for me?'' he 
said lazily as he dropped into it. 

" She left it on your account — certainly ! " said 
Miss Damaresque suavely. 

His eyes in their deep settings became more 
alert^ as though he were roused to slight resent- 
ment. ^ I shall cut you out yet ! " he said threat- 
eningly, and then, perhaps, the idle impulse of 
the morning began to take definite form in his 
mind for the first time. Rhoderick Arden Rugby 
was a man with too many purposes in life to 
devote his energies to passing fancies as a rule. 
He lived hard, even when apparently at leisure, 
and his whims and hobbies shared in the 
thoroughness he gave to his work. He had no 
time for little girls, nor was he a lover of mere 
youth; when he devoted himself to women it 
threatened to be a dangerous game, for one or 
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both of the players. As to the Schoolgirl, she 
did not come into the category; but none the 
less, when he began to tarn his attention to the 
situation he did so with his usual intensity. 

His plan of campaign was simple. He meant 
to ask Betty to ride with him, and show him the 
country, the excuse being the obvious one that 
she was the best guide he could have. There 
was another and finer reason in all this than the 
idle interest of an idle man, piqued into curiosity 
by his first impression of the girl asleep, and later 
the perversity that prompted him to rival Miss 
Damaresque in her reluctant friendship. Captain 
Rugby was sufficiently a man of the world at 
thirty to recognise that he stood in some danger 
of being drawn into a flirtation at Lyndwood 
that was foolish if nothing more — doubly foolish 
by reason of that strain in him that would not 
let him trifle harmlessly. He had known Mrs. 
Arthur Annisdell in India, before her marriage 
but not before her engagement, and for a season 
they had waltzed and ridden and drifted together 
into a semi-attraction, Arthur Annisdell being 
for the nonce out of the way. The fact that 
Girlie had been tied before they met had lent a 
suggestion of unreal regret to their intimacy. It 
was safe to hint. « If I had known you then ! '* 
*« It is too late now ! " — ^had not compromised 
either of them beyond a tacit disloyalty. In the 
beginning he had guessed that had he made any 
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suggestion, however indefinite, of her throwing 
over Annisdell for him, she would have been 
blankly indignant; and before it came to the end 
circumstances had divided them, and the affair 
had seemed to die a natural death after a few 
half-hearted attempts at letter- writing. All this 
was some two years ago. When Girlie reorossed 
his path again as Mrs. Arthur Annisdell, he 
found her willing to take up the flirtation again 
where it had dropped, and, doubly secure in her 
marriage, he had lent himself easily enough to 
the unspoken suggestion. She was a very pretty 
woman, and he was fond of her in the manner 
that horrified Miss Damaresque — a contemptuous 
fondness that saw her faults so well that he dis- 
played his knowledge openly, as he might have 
brazened his liking for a vicious horse. He was 
not generous in his estimate of women at this 
time of his life. Too much spoiling at their 
hands in a very handsome youth, and too sordid 
an experience on foreign service, had warped his 
judgment; but it was, possibly, a fault that time 
would correct, for he was a young man still. He 
did not, however, intend to bum his fingers, or 
to allow Girlie to bum hers, and he knew her 
well enough to recognise the self-indulgence 
which had once or twice led her into reckless- 
ness. The thing she wanted in the immediate 
present had always been the stumbling-block, 
even to her own interest. However foolish, how- 
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ever dangerous, there came a moment of impulse 
when she would fling other considerations to the 
winds and trust to luck, or her personal advan- 
tages (generally the latter), to put things right 
afterwards. At the present moment she wanted 
Captain Rugby's attentions, and if he satisfled 
her in this respect he foresaw that the intimacy 
would grow until it would be impossible to check. 
It was through Girlie's instrumentality that he 
had been asked to Lyndwood, though having 
been a brother officer of Charlie Annisdell the 
invitation seemed natural enough. Things had 
developed faster than he expected when they 
were under the same roof, and without cutting 
short his visit Rugby was looking for a way out 
of his difficulties in vain. The advent of Betty 
on the^horizon, and his pretended rivalry with 
Miss Damaresque, suggested a safeguard. There 
was no peril attached to an intimacy with a 
schoolgirl of fifteen, or even sixteen, in his ex- 
perience. He could ride, and talk, and play with 
Betty with the frank friendship of men for each 
other, or, more properly speaking, of boys. He 
did not intend to infuse an atom of sentiment or 
sex into their comradeship ; he was merely using 
the girl as a safeguard, and incidentally meant 
to make the companionship pleasant to her. He 
had never failed in this with a woman yet — ^it 
was not to be supposed that a schoolgirl would 
be the exception to the rule. 
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Betty, however, was not so accessible as seemed 
inevitable on the face of it She did not merge 
into the household circle save with Miss Dama- 
resque or her parents. On the morning when he 
had planned to ride with her he discovered that 
it had already been arranged that she should 
drive with her mother into Devizes, the nearest 
town, and it was too evidently an excursion 
limited to themselves to include an outsider. 
Rugby felt, rather comically, that he was being 
foiled in the most naive manner, as he stood on 
the steps and watched the pony carriage depart, 
Lady Annisdell beaming over her list of errands 
to do (she loved shopping, particularly with her 
daughter as companion), and Betty driving with 
a. sang-froid that showed her mastery of the 
skittish bay ponies. 

"Your sister-in-law seems a very capable 
whip ! " remarked Rugby to Mrs. Arthur, as she 
strolled out to the doorstep beside him. She was 
not aware of his projected defection, but instinct 
prompted her to disparage anything feminine 
which was praised by the man she demanded at 
the moment. 

" It is a good thing that she has had to do with 
horses from a kid," she said, shading her eyes 
with her small hand to look after the pony 
carriage. " If she had not learned to ride and 
drive because she was made to from the first, 
Betty would never have taken to it later. She 
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is an awfully lazy girl, really. If a thing doesn't 
come natarally to her, or because she was forced 
to do it until it has become easy, she will never 
try to learn." 

I wish I could present Mrs. Arthur Annisdell 
as sometimes saying a kind or an encouraging 
thing. As a matter of fact she said a great many, 
but as they were said to men about themselves 
they do not come into the narrative. She really 
knew how to flatter, and had exerted this sooth- 
ing charm on both Lord Archie Gosse and Rugby 
himself on several occasions, neither man being 
aware of it, though they recognised and deprecated 
her lack of generosity to women. In the present 
instance what she said of Betty was absolutely 
true; if she had not been a horsewoman from 
childhood it is unlikely that she would have 
attempted to make herself one. But for all that 
Rugby smiled cynically, and dropped Girlie 
Annisdell even a little lower in his estimation 
for her depreciatory speech. He turned back to 
the house listlessly. 

" Come and practise billiards," he said. " You 
were not taught that as a child, and so I shall 
admire your application all the more when you 
learn to see a natural angle I " 

Betty was enjoying herself very much in the 
meanwhile. She had seen Girlie join Rugby on 
the doorstep, and left them there with a little 
inward grimace and a thanksgiving that she was 
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not called upon to share much of their society. 
Mumsie (Lady Annisdell was Mumsie, and Sir 
Charles Dad, when there was no one to hear; 
otherwise they were Mother and Father) and she 
were going to have a whole morning's shopping 
together, without Edna or Girlie to oppose the 
buying of pretty things which Betty coveted more 
than if she had been grown up, for as the mind is 
most sensitive in youth little pleasures and little 
acquisitions are of much more desperate im- 
portance than later when the edge of desire wears 
blunt. It mattered to Betty far more now in 
reality that she should feel that her clothes were 
«' all right," than it would do later when she would 
be less self-conscious. Lady Annisdell recognised 
this in a dim fashion, by a conviction that nothing 
gave girls such good manners and naturalness as 
not to have to worry about their appearance. 
Once Betty felt that her frocks were all she 
desired she did not think about them again. It is 
the ill-dressed or unbecomingly dressed girl who 
feels the prominence of her disadvantage and is 
taken up with her own discomfort in consequence. 
Betty had no gauche or gawky period in her youth, 
partly on account of the time her mother gener- 
ously gave to dressing her well, however simply. 
Devizes is a sleepy market town. It has a few 
good, old-fashioned shops, and a market-place 
whereon the sun shines most gloriously at sunset 
giving it a sense of rest and peace it lacks during 
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the day. In the centre of the old square is the 
monument to the wicked woman who told a lie 
and fell down dead on that spot many weary years 
ago. It is stated that she lied as to her own share 
in a bargain ; but the farmers do that to this day» 
and if justice were done the market-place should 
be choked with little tablets to their memories. 
On market day there are pens in the market-place 
and unwilling cows and sheep make melancholy 
music while they change owners, but trade is not 
brisk even then. I think, but am not sure, that 
Devizes went to sleep a century ago, when people 
began to leave off taking snuff, and left the snuff 
works in New Street a stranded monument to past 
prosperity. Business has revived, and they make 
both snuff and cigarettes there now ; but Devizes 
has never waked up again to see. 

It not being Thursday the market-place had 
gone to sleep for another week, and dozed in the 
noonday glare as Betty drove Lady Annisdell 
across the square and into what is called St. John's 
Street, though it might just as well be called 
anything else, the church of that name being well 
out of sight. Besides the monument to the lying 
woman (poor soul ! to have a sin so long remem- 
bered when God and man mercifully forget so 
many every day ! ) there is a fountain in the 
market-place with plane trees growing round it, 
which looked restfuUy green after the glare of the 
chalk roads. One or two people crossed the open 
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space as if vaguely conscious that they might have 
some business to do, but on the whole the town 
did not appear to open one eye even for the rattle 
of Betty's ponies as she drew up at the old- 
established linendrapers'. The groom went to the 
ponies' heads, and Lady Annisdell and Betty 
passed from the flaccid heat of the outside world 
into the cool depths of the shop. The salesman 
knew Betty and was rather a friend of hers. As 
soon as she explained to him, rapidly, the kind of 
thing she wanted, he went away and brought her 
divers materials, almost before Lady Annisdell had 
grasped what it was that she was intended to buy. 
The stock was not very varied, but it was good of 
its kind, and Betty pounced upon an indescribable 
cream-coloured stuff as soon as it was unrolled 
before her. That would do, and she saw the frock 
before her mental vision as her quick eyes followed 
its obliging folds. When it came to measuring off 
the necessary yards Lady Annisdell thought it 
time to speak. 

**My dear, what are we buying?" she said 
"What is it for?" 

*< Dinner ! " said Betty, inclusively. " I really 
haven't anything to wear, Mumsie. Burke can 
make it for me." 

"But you won't like it, will you?" said her 
mother anxiously. "Hadn't we better send to 
Albert's ? He has your measurement and every- 
thing, and he always turns out something decent." 
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^ He takes weeks to do it too ! " objected Betty. 
^ And I want this at once. I could do with a frock 
from Albert too ! " she added pensively. 

Lady Annisdell's eyes twinkled. '♦Well see 
about that," she remarked rather dryly. ^ I dare- 
say you could! Do you want anything more 
here?" 

"Oh, lots I" said Betty, alarmed lest they 
should leave before she had collected her neces- 
sities. '♦ Chiffon, and silk stockings, and a waist- 
band. I must have some blouses too." 

"Well, go and get what you need as soon as 
maybe," said Lady Annisdell resignedly. "I 
have several shops to go to myself, and it will be 
so hot driving back." 

Betty returned to her purchases, which she 
accomplished with some success, and a passing 
wonder that no embargo at all was put upon her 
this morning. As a rule Lady Annisdell entered 
a protest if only for form's sake, but it seemed 
that Betty might restock her wardrobe and absorb 
all Burke's time if she wished it just now. Had 
she not been taken up with her plans for future 
apparel she would have seen her mother's eyes rest 
on her a little anxiously, a little tenderly, from 
time to time; but the warning passed her by. 
She was wondering if Miss Damaresque would 
help her to plan the frock for dinner, tod make 
a sketch of it that Burke could follow. 

The drive home was hot| as Lady Annisdell 
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had foretold. When the broad glare of the Bath 
Road gave way to the green of tree-girt lanes she 
was relieved both on Betty's account and her own 
— ^the girl freckled so easily. But Betty, pulling 
up in great style at her own doorstep, wished that 
she had suggested their lunching at the Bear 
Hotel, and driving home in the cooler afternoon — 
not because she feared the sun, but because she 
might have avoided the house-party, which on this 
occasion had evidently not gone excursionising. 
Captain Rugby was waiting for them on the door- 
step as if he had never moved since they started. 
" Does he mean to live on the doorstep ? '' thought 
Betty disgustedly, giving the reins to the groom. 
«« Thank goodness! Girlie is not in attendance 
just now." 

**I played billiards all the morning with Mrs. 
Arthur, and feel that I have wasted some of our 
meagre allowance of English sunshine," said 
R^hy, as he quietly relieved Lady Annisdell of 
the parcels she would hardly relinquish even to 
the footman. " To-morrow I must really ride, and 
explore the neighbourhood — if you will be my 
guide ?" he suggested, turning upon Betty as she 
certainly did not expect. 

«* I ! " she said rather dubiously. Then catch- 
ing her mother's eye — " Certainly, if you like," 
she added in a politely non-committal tone. 

** Betty is a good guide— she knows every road 
from here to Oliver's Camp. Betty, you must 
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take Captain Rugby by Betworth, and up over 
the Downs.'* 

" Certainly 1" said Betty again, with due 
meekness. But in her rebellious heart she com- 
mented adversely. " He is going to take Girlie 
in reality, and I am to be chaperon. I know. 
That's Girlie's little plan, I suppose. Well, if I 
take them a ride I will just tire them both out. 
They will have to gallop." With which amiable 
intention she marched off to luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

O you Ghild of the Summer and sun 

How fresh they have made you— how fair I 
With the warmth of the sun-heat newly spun 

In the ruddy lengths of your hair 1 
Into the wood's heart, hand in hand, 
See, I will lead you to fairy-land. 

Too dark are the shadows to show your blush, 
Roses to peonies shaded purely,— 
Into a new world, surely— 

Hush I 
Into a new world, surely 1 

WayHde Bosea. 

These was a letter from Stanley AUingham the 
next morning. It was lying on Betty's plate, and 
she thought it wiser to open and read it than to 
put it in her pocket as she felt inclined. For- 
tunately for her, everybody else seemed absorbed 
in their own letters or breakfasts, and Sir Charles 
only said, ** That from your school friends, Betty ? 
How's the pretty girl you told me about?" 

^ She has had a cycling accident, and hurt her 
knee," said Betty from the pages of Stanley's 
letter, which luckily recorded this fact 
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** Poor little soul ! That's bad in the holidays. 
We must ask her here some day,- and return their 
hospitality," said Sir Charles, and reverted to a 
rabbit shoot he was suggesting to his eldest son 
and Lord Archie. 

Rugby, with eyes apparently on his plate, had 
noticed the scrawl on Betty's, and her swift 
scanning of its pages. Also the fact that it went 
into her pocket immediately after. But he was 
the least obviously observant of the party. 

« I suppose that is from the youth with the 
romantic name ! " he thought with faint amuse- 
ment. "Wonder what the young cub finds to 
say? He can't tell the child she's lovely — even 
enthusiasm couldn't rise to that — so he probably 
asks after the dogs. The wooing of Fifteen and 
Twenty is usually a shy process, and somewhat 
crude ! " 

Stanley's letter was fairly satisfactory. He did 
indeed detail local gossip ; they had had a ripping 
ride, though Lucy had a spill coming down-hill, in 
spite of her free-wheel; but he supposed that 
Betty had lost all her interest in them by now, and 
didn't care to hear about their doings. Then he 
went on to ask who was staying in the house, and 
whether she liked the fellows. And at the end, 
after his signature even, a cramped line that was 
really the crux of the matter. " Don't forget me, 
Betty. I meant what I said." It was rather a 
stilted letter in the main, but the mere fact of 
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correspondence is a factor to boys and girls. Be- 
sides, it really does serve to keep them in mind 
of each other. 

Betty dressed for her ride thinking of Stanley, 
and wishing that Miss Damaresque were visible, to 
show her the envelope of the letter, — she wanted 
just to wave it and see all the interest and com- 
ments and questions in the painter's expressive 
blue eyes. Then, later on. Miss Damaresque 
would have made enquiries, and Betty, by half 
acknowledgments and broken answers, would 
have enjoyed herself more than by a whole con- 
fidence. But Miss Damaresque did not appear 
until luncheon, and Betty went downstairs to 
find the horses waiting with the feeling of one 
who has eaten something good and not had time 
to taste it. She had felt sure that she was to be 
a martyr to Girlie's whim for adding propriety to 
a t^te-d'tSte with Rugby, and was really aston- 
ished to see only two saddle horses awaiting her 
— ^her own Maid Marion, and a big brown horse 
she had seen in the stable for the first time this 
holidays. She was a little taken aback too, for 
Captain Rugby was alarmingly unknown and im- 
portant to be taken in hand by her alone, besides 
which he was (as Miss Damaresque had assured 
him) " too old " to be interesting. He came for- 
ward himself to mount her, and put her up as 
neatly as the groom could have done. 

**Do you want to go far?" said Betty, as she 
7 
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settled herself in the saddle and turned the mare% 
head parkwards. 

" I want to go wherever you will take me — 
show me something of the country. I don't know 
Wiltshire." 

"You will find it very dull after — after 
Africa ! " said Betty a little shyly, with some idea 
that she ought to refer to his travels in a proper 
spirit of reverence. 

"Yes? Well, I don't expect the rough riding 
of the interior ! — ^I wonder how you would like 
riding a Basuto pony through miles of bush and 
veld?" 

" Not at all, I expeclj. I like things to be com- 
fortable ! " said Betty with unexpected candour. 
" I prefer riding a horse I know over a country I 
know." 

" You think you wouldn't care for exploring ? " 
He looked at her a little speculatively, with an 
impersonal interest he might have bestowed on a 
boy whose mind he was trying to probe. It re- 
assured Betty, and she had no idea that even a 
reference to exploration was an unknown privilege 
to most of Captain Rugby's female acquaintance. 
He never talked to them of his ambitions or ex- 
periences, but he began to talk now, and to inter- 
est Betty whether she would or no. He told her 
of strange shifts in an unknown land, of camps in 
hostile countries, of risks with men and beasts ; 
and she regretted that she was too old to play at 
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explorations with the means and knowledge that 
he had put into her hands. A few years since 
how she might have ^' trekked ^ all across Lynd- 
wood, even to Betworth, and commandeered 
Cousin Garry's possessions for a camp up on the 
Downs I It was too late now, and she sighed for 
her lengthening skirts. 

«< I'll show you some snapshots I took," he said, 
as they walked their horses out of the confines of 
the Park and up a tangled road that became sud- 
denly steeper. ** But you are not pointing out 
the features of the landscape ! " 

** There are none to see yet. And you made 
me forget everything but Africa 1 " said Betty 
with a little laugh. ^'This is the wood from 
which Lyndwood takes its name — we always have 
picnics QXid j^tes of any kind in that open space 
at the top of the hill." 

They were skirting the wood, which'rose steeply 
to their left, while to the right the land sloped 
still more, covered with a wild vegetation that only 
half concealed the crag which was its foundation. 
Here and there, indeed, it looked as if the skele- 
ton of the Earth thrust itself out from Nature's 
clothing. As the road improved, Betty led the 
way at a canter, the Maid's hoofs scattering small 
stones and lumps of chalk as she half scrambled 
up, and after a few minutes they emerged on to 
a plateau of land, soft springy turf that ran up 
into a belt of trees, the straggling outposts of the 
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wood. To their right the fall of the cliff below 
the plateau had become a small precipice, and was 
indeed known as the Khud. The open space, 
however, formed an ideal place for outdoor 
festivities. 

« I wonder Sir Charles does not put some sort 
of a barrier along that cliff edge ! " said Rugby, 
looking with some distrust at the unguarded 
Khud. " That is a nasty drop." 

" But the ground is so wide here ! " explained 
Betty. " Unless one were a lunatic there is no 
chance of toppling over. When we picnic we 
leave the carriages here, and go up into the wood 
as a rule." 

" I see. This is still your own land ?" 

"Yes. Betworth is down there to your right, 
and beyond are the Downs where I am going to 
take you if it is not too far ? " 

" Not at all, thanks. I should like a gallop." 
He turned in his saddle as he spoke, and followed 
the direction in which she had pointed with her 
whip. Below the Khud, beyond the grazing lands 
at its foot, lay the rich stretch of Betworth, 
wooded upland and green valley, and a bright 
ribbon of a stream wandering through the 
meadows, while in the distance rose the grey 
square towers and substantial outbuildings of the 
house, ivy-grown and mullion- windowed. Rugby 
had been rather struck by Betworth on the day 
that the Lyndwood party had lunched there ; it 
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appealed to his taste and to his appreciative sense 
of things English. Though not strictly Tudor 
from an architectural point of view, it resembled 
the houses of that period more than any other, 
and the later additions were inoffensive, or had 
mellowed into harmony with the main structure. 
He had thought, half idly, that old Grayson was 
an enviable landowner, and that if he himself had 
chosen a house and lands to inherit it should be 
such a one as Betworth — a quiet rich comer of 
the earth in which to rest and spend old age after 
the active years baked and burned in strenuous 
Africa — a place profoundly English in its attrib- 
utes of stability and tradition and cultivation. 

And behold ! it would all come to Betty, the 
fifteen-year-old schoolgirl whose existence gained 
an impersonal importance from its future posses- 
sion. He glanced at the girl as she sat silent on 
her horse beside him, wondering how the pros- 
pect of all this before her affected her. Was she 
conceited, as Mrs. Arthur Annisdell averred, 
partly on account of her inheritance? It was 
small wonder if a little glow of excitement and 
pride should run through her young veins every 
time she looked across the landscape and thought 
inevitably, " All this will be mine ! " But his 
glance at her told him nothing. The moonshaped 
face was quite unsmiling, but then Betty did not 
smile unless for a good reason, and the grey eyes 
were as quietly secretive as any older person's 
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who did not intend to betray him or herself. 
He spoke suddenly, to surprise the truth. 

« I wonder what you are thinking about, ex- 
actly, at this moment. Tell me ! " 

«I was wondering why you all call Lord 
Archie * Ba-ba ' ! '* said Betty without hesitation 
and the greatest composure. 

He laughed with a feeling of being baffled, 
whether intentionally or not. 

" He earned the name by failing for the Guards 
into which his expectant family had tried to push 
him. When she learned that he had bungled his 
exam., his nearest female relative announced that 
she had always considered him the black sheep 
of the family, and unkind friends called him 
* Ba-ba, black sheep,' from that time forth. It 
has another point from the fact that his mother 
was an Australian heiress to many sheep-penso 
Do you see the connection? 

* Ba-ba, black sheep, 
Have you any wool ? » " 

Betty considered. "I think it's rather unkind 
— and shoddy ! " she said at last with the judg- 
ment of Hirst House. 

"Very likely," he retorted, a trifle nettled. 
"But do me the justice to own that I never call 
Gosse by his pet name I You need not lump us 
all together when you say * you ' I " 
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« No,** said Betty calmly, «* it is my sister-in- 
law — Girlie — who generally does it ! '^ 

The little cat! — ^how demure she was! She 
had foiled his effort to read her mind, and had 
carried the war into the enemy's country, by her 
cool denunciation of Mrs. Arthur's lack of taste 
in her familiarity with Lord Archie. Through- 
out the ride, indeed, Rugby felt himself kept at 
cautious distance, allowed to lay bare his own 
mind if he so chose, but gaining no idea of Betty's. 
He had lost touch with his own youth, and for- 
got its fine reserve and sensitive suspicion, and 
Betty's mental attitude seemed to him abnormal. 
She did not give him an impression of lowering 
her guard until after a stiff climb up a long chalk 
road they emerged on to the Downs, and then 
she seemed to loosen her hold on herself and her 
horse together. 

« Come on — ^the Maid wants to go. Can you 
gallop? "she asked over her shoulder, and the 
next instant they were tearing through a rarefied 
air that was like champagne in the mouth and 
nostrils, with the short Down grass springing 
under the horses' feet, and a sense of a free, 
empty world all round them. Rugby had no 
time to see details while they were going ; the 
world was suddenly changed to blue and white 
sky, brown uplands rolling by on either hand 
and beneath him, the intoxicating sense of mo- 
tion and wild air, and a little ahead a galloping 
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bay and a slight rider whose red hair leapt and 
streamed back on the wind she made. 

" By Jove I The girPs hair is like a banner of 
flame I '* he said. 

It had been a breezy morning, but still at 
Lyndwood compared to the boisterous Down 
wind that sang in their ears and made the horses 
half mad with excitement. After some minutes 
of hard going Betty slowed down to a canter, 
then to a trot, and then drew rein, and wheeling 
her horse suddenly came to the edge of Round- 
way Down, where Rugby found himself over- 
looking a great view of the South of England. 
Far beneath them Roundway fell precipitately, 
shelf over shelf of waving grass, and at the bot- 
tom of the tumbled hillside, but hundreds of feet 
below, lay a flat land divided by the dark green 
of hedges and trees into stretches of com and 
brown-turned earth, imtil the dizzy distance 
rounded again softly into Westbury and Lands- 
down. 

"This is Oliver's Camp,*' said Betty. "See 
Devizes down there ? — that cluster of roofs among 
the trees. Cromwell camped here, and went 
down to raid the place. He blew holes in the 
church on their green, and stabled his horses in 
St. John's." She turned and pointed with her 
whip to the left. " That wooded bit falling down 
the hill is Mr. Colston's preserves, and that's 
Roude Village to the right again." 
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** I don't want names," said Rugby, interrupt- 
ing with the licence of comradeship. " The air 
is champagne, and has got into my head." There 
was an odd hoarseness in his voice that seemed 
a reluctant emotion. "Dear God! Was there 
ever a land like England?" 

His eyes were on the vast prospect before him 
where wind and sun and cloud were acting in 
unison to sweep lovely shadows and golden lights 
across and across the marvellous land. He had 
seen larger countries and more barren beauties, 
but in this small corner of his native island he 
found himself saying, " There is nothing like her 
— I'm in love with England ! " 

Perhaps Betty did not hear, for he spoke more 
to the open air than to her, or perhaps being 
essentially English, and fifteen, it did not occur to 
her to say, " So am I ! " She sat silent on Maid 
Marion, while the wild air blew the mare's mane 
to leeward, and her own glorious hair, and sang 
in a group of wind-bitten beeches on the space of 
ground where Oliver pitched his camp. How it 
blewl Heart and lungs and eyes seemed full of 
it, and full of the sweetness of innumerable wild 
flowers buried in the long burnt grass just here. 
From Tan Hill to Roundway, from Marlborough 
to Salisbury Plain, it came full of the fierceness 
of it's ozone wine, until the rarefied air seemed too 
great for feeble lungs. 

Betty's face was white and chilled with the 
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winds when at last Rugby turned his horse's head 
in silence, and reined back amongst the firs and 
wind-bitten beeches. Out of all the beauty and 
the electric atmosphere, all she found to say was 
one laconic remark, and that made for surface 
reasons. " Isn't it a jolly view 1 '* she said. 

** Splendid ! ^ Rugby agreed, but the word was 
so inadequate that it dropped into the nothingness 
of conventionality. Then, with a more personal 
glance, he added, ** How you can ride 1 " 

"Yes,** said Betty carelessly. **Some day I'll 
take you over Roundway and home through 
Devizes if you like ; but we've no time now. We 
must ride again to get back to lunch." 

They did ride, and there was not much chance 
for more conversation. Rugby, grown alert, 
wondered if she had planned it so? Perfectly 
friendly as she appeared he recognised that Betty 
was not a comrade to be won in a day, or ready 
with her intimacy, in spite of all the simplicity of 
her manner. He watched the round white cheek 
shadowed with the errant red locks, and the sleepy 
grey eyes, and laughed at himself a little ironi- 
cally. 

** I don't know her yet. There is more there 
than I bargained for ! " he told himself. 

Betty dashed into Miss Damaresque's room just 
before lunch in time to snatch a word alone. 

^I got on with him all right," she said in 
breathless confidence. ^'But I couldn't quite 
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make out what his game was. He didn't ask 
Girlie to come at all I '* 

^ A quarrel, perhaps?" suggested Miss Dama- 
resque. 

<<No, I don't think so, because she was so 
awfully taken aback. I saw her in the hall, just 
as we started. He's rather decent to talk to, you 
know. I think he's quite nice — don't you ? " 

" N-no 1 " said Miss Damaresque thoughtfully, 
looking back to all she knew of Roddy Rugby. 
« Not quite I " 

"« Well, if he likes to talk to me I shall let him. 
It's better than Lord Archie, or Charlie, or 
Robert, any day! And it will make Girlie so 
wildl'' 
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CHAPTER VII 

** Unwarned and unknowing you caught her, 
Run blind to your snare- 
Prom worn-out emotions you taught her 

What women can bear, 
And carried her off to the slaughter 
As wolf to his lair.*' 

The Accusation. 

CusTANCB Damabesqub was essentially an animal 
painter, and whatever critics may say of her 
technique, she possessed the happy gift of catch- 
ing the individual life and motion of her subject. 
Such a picture as " The Castle in the Air " was a 
unique expression of her art, and was resented by 
those connoisseurs who seem determined that an 
artist shall have one subject and stick to it. Such 
people have no patience with Tadema if he does 
,^ot paint marble, or with Leader if he deserts 
landscape, and they would hardly tolerate it when 
Fildes left Venetian girls for portraits until they 
got used to the new methods. It is a dangerous 
thing in English art of any kind to make a name 
in one particular style ; be assured that you shall 
never be allowed to use your skill in a newer line 
if the public can help it. 
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Miss Damaresque explained the "Castle in the 
Air " herself, by asserting that an artist has many 
moods. But in truth it is difficult to realise that 
the same hand produced the clear brilliance of this 
picture — whose claim to appreciation was wrung 
from unwilling critics by its exti^aordinary atmo- 
sphere and lack of material substance — and the 
strong realism of " Stable ahead I " The latter is 
by far more popular with the multitude than the 
** Castle in the Air ; " it is a thing everyone has 
seen — two horses quickening their pace in a last 
effort after a long drive, the knowledge of their 
stalls and mangers in every expressive line of 
them. Like all Miss Daraaresque's work the 
interest centres in the animals, the shadowed 
figure of a man sitting in the mail phaeton pass- 
ing notice. The half-raised hood steals the con- 
tours of the face, certainly, and I have never heard 
anyone speculate as to his personality ; he is any 
man driving, and no more. But we all know the 
horses, a brown and a grey, quickening their trot 
though the road is uphill, and altering their 
honest working pace to one of joyful anticipation. 
The off-horse, the brown, is a little the better of 
the two, but they are both beasts that it is a 
pleasure to drive. 

Betty had not been a week at home before 
Miss Damaresque offered to make a sketch of Sir 
Dennis, and it is as good a piece of work as any 
she ever sent to the Academy, albeit only a study 
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in oils three feet by two. She made the colt's 
acquaintance in his stable, and by some photo- 
graphic power of her eye and memory she seemed 
to have grasped his portrait before she ever trans- 
ferred it to canvas. She would not paint him in 
his stall, or tied up in any way, but established 
her easel in a comer of his small paddock and 
watched him as he grazed. Denny, always at 
ease with mankind, came one day to inspect his 
picture, and Miss Damaresque, intent on her back- 
ground, was suddenly aware of a warm breath on 
her cheek and a velvet^nose softly bumped against 
her shoulder to draw her attention. She turned 
round to look up into the horse's kind, full eyes, 
and produced bread from the pocket of her paint- 
ing apron. It was the beginning of a friendship 
that lasted twenty years. 

Betty hung the picture, when finished, in the 
place of honor over the mantelpiece of her den, 
and invited a select tea-party to come and inspect 
it. It was by no means a universal invitation, 
even amongst the limited guests at Lyndwood, 
but included Mrs. Charles Annisdell (not the 
Major, however). Miss Damaresque, Captain 
Rugby, and two dogs. Sir Charles knocked at 
the door with diffidence half way through the 
function, and was admitted to the party, but he 
knew himself always privileged. No one else 
intruded ; but Edna gave Lady Annisdell a private 
expostulation on the forming of Betty's manners, 
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and explained how bad it was for her to be 
allowed to show ill-bred exclusiveness — almost 
rudeness, in fact, to other people staying in the 
house. Lady Annisdell smiled. 

^ Oh, Girlie found something else to do with 
Archie Gosse," she answered obliquely. "She 
really need not have complained ! And Betty's 
den is so small that there was not room for any 
more of us. It is better to let her do as she likes 
in such matters, Edna, dear." 

" If she had asked only Belle and Miss Armi- 
tage ** 

<< Or if she had asked only Charlie and Cap- 
tain Rugby?" suggested Lady Annisdell dryly* 
^ That is what a good many girls would do." 

As it was exactly what Edna would have done 
in her own school-days, save for fear of the con. 
yentionalities, she resented the licence allowed to 
Betty all the more. Edna's morality was always 
dependent upon the police, if one dug far enough 
down to the rude truth ; but her circumstances 
and surroundings always having been well policed, 
she naturally passed for a very moral woman, 
even to herself. 

At the moment when Sir Charles entered the 
den Miss Damaresque was sitting in Betty's arm- 
chair, under her own picture of Sir Dennis ; Belle 
occupied a low basket seat opposite, and Captain 
Rugby and the dogs had the little old leather 
oouch that Betty preferred to a new sofa. Betty 
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herself was sitting on the table beside the tea- 
tray, pouring out tea. Sir Charles took the only 
other chair in the room and drew up into the 
circle. 

"How's the hand, Betty?" he said, as she 
screwed her face into a suggestion of pain and 
shifted the teapot from the left to the right hand. 
Betty was left-handed, but with prayer and fast- 
ing had learned to use both at school. 

« Better," she said laconically. « It was only 
the handle being hot that made me squeal — have 
some tea, father?" 

" Thanks — not aU the cream ! Ill spare a little 
for Rugby." The last-named gentleman looked 
up at his hostess as she handed him his cup. 

** You won't get out of playing your fiddle to- 
night," he said. **I know you will be asked 
again." 

Betty made another face. "My hand can go 
back into bandages I " 

"Nonsense! Face your fences. You'll have 
to play one evening." Rugby always spoke to 
Betty as he might have done to a schoolboy 
nephew. She had begun to like it after her first 
sleepy wonder. 

"It's all very well for you," she retorted. 
" You sit still and don't do anything. I've got to 
stand up before eight or ten dubious pairs of eyes 
all turned on me like bullseye lanterns. It goes 
through you like a gimlet." 
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**ni make Mrs. Arthur play the harmonium if 
you like." 

" There isn't one. But if you start them all 
into the music-room you can make her play the 
organ. I wish you would ! " said Betty viciously. 
** She feels the inappropriateness of that, in her 
own case — church music after a fat dinner! — 
though she wdn't in mine." 

" You needn't play church music." 

" The fiddle is almost as much of a sacred in- 
strument as an organ," Betty explained with 
unusual expansion. *«I shall get out of it if I 
can." 

**I hope you won't be able." 

« That's beastly of you ! " said Betty candidly. 
**Why?" 

<^ Because I am curious. I have seen the Betty 
who smokes stolen cigarettes, and the Betty who 
rides and drives ; but I haven't seen the Betty 
who has to feel while she plays the fiddle." 

The girl laughed, a trifle embarrassed. " I do 
it awfully badly ! " she confessed. " I practice so 
little." And she turned to the rest of the party 
and began discussing the merits of Dennis's 
portrait. 

** His neck is his worst point," Sir Charles was 
saying. "It is— I regret to say it, Betty— no« 
arched I Indeed, it is rather hollow at present." 

« That doesn't show full face," said Belle con- 
solingly, just as m old days she had assured 
8 
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Betty that a bald doll looked all right with a 
bonnet on. 

^ He chose his own attitude/' said Miss Dama- 
resque. "He posed in the very first instance 
quite beautifully, with his face turned towards 
me. And he was always a perfect gentleman 
throughout the sittings.** She looked up at her 
own picture, and her eyes were caught by some- 
thing on the mantelpiece below. " Is that an 
amateur photograph of you, Betty ? " 

** Two snapshots taken at school," said Betty, 
handing them round. ^ I was sitting up in my 
window — they were taken from a house opposite, 
and enlarged." 

"From a house opposite?" commented Sir 
Charles with raised brows. " A little acquaint- 
ance across the way, eh, Betty ? Do you know 
the photographer ? " 

« It was a firm ! " said Betty demurely. « Or 
a limited company. Its names were Jones & 
Saumarez." 

"And what were Messrs. Jones & Saumarez's 
more legitimate occupations ? " 

"It's an Army Crammer's," explained Betty* 
sure of her hearers. If Girlie or Edna had been 
present she would have been blankly ignorant ; 
but then the photographs would never have 
found their way into such hands. " There was a 
charity bazaar last year, and some of the Cram- 
mer's pupils went — ao did we I " 
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««But Betty, how did you come to speak to 
them ? Surely Miss Trenchard was with you ! " 
said Belle, plainly puzzled. She had forgotten 
her own school-days. 

"Raffles," said Betty laconically. "And the 
Vicar. He asked Mr. Jones to go round and 
collect the names of those who took shares. And 
Mr. Jones came and asked if we would try our 
luck. Then he brought up Mr. Saumarez when 
Lucy and I were fishing in the fish-pond for 
sweets — ^they always went about together, they 
were chums." 

"Did they photograph Lucy?" asked Miss 
Damaresque suddenly. 

"No," said Betty. "Lucy never could bunk 
properly — ^you had to be sent off to your room 
early in the afternoon to get the right light for 
a snapshot. Mr. Jones took the photos. I liked 
Mr. Saumarez best I " she added pensively. 

" Saumarez I " said Rugby, in whose hands the 
photos were at the minute. "I know Colonel 
Saumarez of the 10th. He has a young cub being 
crammed for Sandhurst. I should think this 
must be the boy." 

"He isn't a boy," said Betty with conviction. 
"He has a moustache!" Then she coloured 
faintly at the ring of laughter she had provoked. 
" Well, I know a lot of boys who try to grow 
moustaches, but they can't — at least, not a proper 
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<< Betty, you are a hundred in some things and 
two in others ! " said Belle, genuinely amused. 
« This time, you were two." On the whole she 
understood Betty best at such times. 

Rugby was still looking at the photos. Mr. 
Jones had been fairly successful for an amateur, 
and there was something shadowy and suggestive 
in the less definite picture of the two — a curve of 
Betty's round face, a toss of her hair, a supple 
ease of her little bodj'^ in the window frame. It 
was this likeness that Stanley AUingham had 
rightly coveted. Rugby took out his pocket- 
book and carefully slipped the photo into it. 
Then he handed the other back to Betty, his 
eyes steadily meeting hers all the time. He did 
not say a word, and his action was lost on every- 
one else present, Betty herself being too much 
taken aback to speak. She had accepted the 
remaining photo and put it back on the mantel- 
piece before it occurred to her that she ought to 
object, and then she was secretly conscious of 
being glad that she had not given the photo to 
Stanley. There was a more grown up flattery 
in Captain Rugby's appropriation. 

"What a trying thing it is to be photo* 
graphed 1 " Miss Damaresque was saying. « Or, 
for that matter, to be reproduced in any way. I 
always sympathise so much with my sitters ! I 
see their expression hardening to a horrid glare, 
and then to glassy indifference, and I wonder 
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that their muscles are sufftciently under control 
to prevent their making faces at me. I think it 
is that that has made me an animal painter. I 
can't succeed in landscape, and portraits are a 
torture." 

" It is a torture to which I never put myself, 
personally," said Rugby carelessly. "I believe 
there is not a likeness of me extant since I was 
seven." 

**To the despair of the illustrated papers!" 
smiled Belle. "How often have you turned 
reporters and interviewers from your door? " 

He frowned. "It is a system I so cordially 
hate that I am afraid I give them scant courtesy. 
After all. Miss Damaresque will bear me out." 

"Yes," sighed the painter. "They come at 
all hours, and pursue me with all methods. My 
servants are trained to deal with them now. 
They say that I am out, or dead, or have got 
the measles I Still, I am not so obdurate as you, 
Captain Rugby. Have you ever been inter- 
viewed ? " 

"Never!" 

" Beware of the local newspapers in America, 
if your fate ever takes you there. Their whole 
journalistic system is bad, but they have nothing 
so brazen jr tenacious as a provincial reporter. 
I would rather run the gauntlet of all the New 
York dailies than of some little weekly Herald 
or Clarion which issues two sheets on Wednesday. 
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They will call and see your hat on the hall table, 
and write a personal reminiscence of you from 
that!** 

*^They had better not!" said the explorer 
grimly. "If I saw any unlicensed opinions of 
mine in a newspaper I should interview the 
editor in my turn — with a thick stick! So 
perhaps it is fortunate that I am not likely to 
go to the States." 

« Why do you hate it so ? " said Betty, opening 
her sleepy eyes. " I should think it was rather 
fun." 

** I prefer my privacy and my right of reserve," 
said Rugby dryly, rising from the low couch and 
stretching himself as the dressing-bell rang. He 
strolled up to the mantelpiece and looked up at 
the inimitable sketch of Sir Dennis with friendly 
eyes. " I think the colt will have good paces," 
he said critically. " And by Jove ! What splen- 
did shoulders ! Tell me when you are going to 
ride him, Betty." 

"They are breaking him a little first," said 
Betty. " But he has been handled so much that 
I could really have ridden him from the beginning. 
I shall try him in a day or so." 

"I thought your hand was still too maimed 
for use ! " said Sir Charles. " Look out^ Betty ! 
If you can hold a raw colt you can play the 
fiddle." 

Betty laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 
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It was certainly with no intention of dressing 
for the sacrifice that she put on the new frock 
for dinner that evening, and yet both fiddle and 
frock were factors in her destiny. Burke had 
fashioned the cream-coloured material according 
to Betty's direction and Miss Damaresque's 
sketches, and it was as successful a home-made 
garment as schoolgirl ever wore. The girl tossed 
back her warm hair and tied it loosely with a 
white ribbon, and then before she went down to 
dinner she strolled into her mother's room and sur- 
veyed herself in the long glass. Her eyes lingered 
longest with satisfaction upon the neat feet and 
ankles in well girt-up stockings and shoes with 
silver buckles. The skirt was short enough to 
show them with advantage, and for the rest she 
looked a straight young thing with a soft throat 
just left to sight by the round neck of the frock, 
and arms only bare to the elbow. 

** That's all right. Ill wear it for the breaking 
up next term," said Betty, and went carelessly to 
her fate. 

It came in the music-room later in the evening, 
whither the party had repaired by some manipula- 
tion on Sir Charles's part. If Betty were to be 
sacrificed he was fully determined that his young- 
est daughter-in-law should do her share, and 
Girlie hated a performance in full light and 
with many to hear her as much as did Betty, 
though from other causes. When Mrs. Arthur 
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Annisdell played the organ she liked to do so 
in the sunset, or by the dim light of candles, 
either of which lighting effects would canonise 
her into a youthful saint for the nonce. With 
a faint reflection falling on her little hands and 
drooping head she would draw dreamy harmonies 
from the instrument for the benefit of someone 
sitting by her side, and she was modestly con- 
tented with an audience of one. The glare of 
the full lights in the music-room, arid the presence 
of half-a-dozen listeners, seemed to alter the 
quality of her playing ; on this occasion she gave 
way to pressure only, before she sat down at 
the organ and crashed into a march of Tschaikow- 
sky, fairly rendered, indeed, but without any 
feeling, and then she flatly declined to return 
to the instrument save to play an obbligato to 
Edna's throaty rendering of an Ave Maria. There 
was much music that evening, and Betty hated 
it all. But her worst moments were Edna's 
lovely voice in a song called " A Child's Rounde- 
lay," and her own solo on the violin — a trial 
against which she fought doggedly all the evening, 
only to be worsted by Girlie's equally malicious 
determination. 

" I hate Edna's voice in that song — ^it's such a 
long one, .too I I wish she had even kept to 



" But you— you do not know, you say ; 
And I— I cannot tell I" 
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said Betty in an aside to Miss Damaresque, and 
with an acute mimicry of Edna's manner. 

" And yet I rather liked the words, for at 
least it was not a love-song," said Miss Dama- 
resque, critically. " If only she would sing them 
in English ! " 

Betty laughed, and picked up the just finished 
song from the piano. "It's all so silly! "she 
said, turning the leaves. 

** Singr-song in the green garden closes— 

* Give me back my nestlinghood ! ' the thrush called to the 

lark. 

* When the dew was on the flowers, 
And the morning woke in showers, 

And all the scents and sounds of Spring made honey of the 
dark V 
Sing-song, but the noonlight now reposes, 
And not a Spring-song wakes the hush, however long you 
hark. 

** Sing-song in the green garden closes. 

* Give me back my budhood I * breathed the lily to the rose. 

* In the days when each new-comer 
Dreamed a dream of early Summer, 

And every opening petal did a dearer joy enclose.' 

Sing-song, but the noonlight now reposes, 
The glowing light is languid, and the world is all adoze." 

"You will understand it better some day," 
said Miss Damaresque, reading over her shoulder. 

" Sing-song in the green garden closes. 

* Give me back my kittenhood ! ' the cat purred in the grass. 

* When the milk in cream was thicker. 
And the fires knew how to flicker. 
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And it seemed worth while to spring upon the shadows as 
they pass/ 
Singr-songr, but the noonlight now reposes, 
And my tail is not a plaything to my later mind, alas I 

*' Sing-song in the green garden closes. 
'Give me back my childhood!' sighed the girl to the 
boy '' 

Miss Damaresque gasped a little, and sat up. 
Several voices broke from the conversation across 
the room, calling Betty. 

"Betty, come along and get your fiddle." 
** Betty, don't be sulky I We've all done our part 
— you must play ! " « Now Betty, no shirking I " 

" I don't think I've any strings," said Betty, 
pettishly, reading fast and furiously without 
understanding a word. 

**SingHSong in the green garden closes. 
* Give me back my childhood ! ' sighed the girl to the boy. 

\With my doll went all my blisses, 

I am tired of your kisses. 
And this thing is only sorrow that you told me was a Joy I ' 

Sing-song, but the noonlight now reposes, 
And what's the use of crying so for a broken toy f »* 

Captain Rugby crossed the room without 
warning, and took the song authoritatively out of 
the girl's hands. 

** Come, Betty, don't play the fool I " he said, in 
the tone for the schoolboy nephew again. « I'll 
get your fiddle — where is it ? " 

The mutiny was still in her face as she rose, 
still in her hands as she took the violin from its 
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case and tuned it, still in her attitude as she 
walked into the open space near the piano and 
nodded to Belle that she was ready. Mrs. Charles 
Annisdell had placed the music on the stand be- 
fore her, but Betty played by heart and had no 
music herself. Sir Charles slipped out of his seat 
and lowered the light, but left it so that it threw 
both performers into enough prominence against 
the dusk of the panelled walls, for the music-room 
was built for sound. Captain Rugby stepped 
back and dropped into a seat beside Miss Dama- 
resque as Belle struck the opening chords ; but 
his eyes were on the girl with her violin, a little 
humorously and a little speculatively also. 

She stood with her body poised slightly to the 
left, for as a rule she wanted to stoop like any 
young growing thing, and a perfect balance was 
not possible to her. Her face was necessarily 
turned as her round chin rested on the violin, and 
it lost the light which only played with the easy 
folds of her pale frock and the mass of her hair 
— the " banner of flame " that he had seen ride on 
the wind before him. It was an impressionistic 
picture of Betty that he gained — ^Betty in three 
strokes, Betty in profile, the silver buckles on her 
shoes flashing jewels of light, the outline of her 
body half blurred. He watched her with a 
dreamy fascination while she drew the bow across 
the strings with nervous energy, and because she 
was angry produced a far better effect than she 
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had intended. There was passion in the playing, 
of which there was no hint in the girl. The 
listeners sat very still, and there was a sense of 
danger or crisis up to the last notes of the 
performance. 

It ended with a snapped string, and Rugby 
turned quietly to his neighbour. " Betty could be 
an artist — but she does not wish ! " he said, with 
a little strained laugh. Then he rose and went 
near to the girl where she stood at the piano^ 
fingering the instrument petulantly as if the 
whole thing annoyed and disturbed her still. 

As Rugby came close to her his shoulder 
touched hers, and she looked up and met his eyes. 
"Thank you, Betty I " he said. Even the quality 
of his voice had changed. She put the fiddle into 
its case, angry with herself because something in 
his voice and eyes and manner had instantly 
frightened her, and resenting her own response to 
a demand she would not acknowledge. 

"I am a little fool!" thought Betty, seeing 
again in memory the refiection of herself in Lady 
Annisdell's glass — slim legs, pale face and all. << I 
have red hair, and I am still in short frocks! 
How Girlie would have ridiculed me if she had 
known " 

There was nothing to know — only a man's 
deeply-set eyes, and a cleverly managed voice, and 
her own panic desire to blush. But she was still 
glad that no one had known. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

" Waste not Thy pity, dear my Gkxl, 
On us who cry at leisure 
To pray Thee spare th* avenging rod 
On some dear earthly treasure ; 
For though we dread and fear its loss, 
It still is ours— we bear no cross. 

" But when we stand with empty hands 
Before the shrine of Heaven, 
With no more dread of Thy commands, 
Or plea to be forgiven— 
Then, though we raise no useless cry, 
Have mercy on our agony I " 

A prayer. 

Miss Damasesque sat in the orchard, very busy, 
her easel before her and Betty lay in the grass a 
few yards away, her moon-face upturned to the 
changing sky, and her red hair spread out round 
her. I once saw a picture of Byam Shaw's where 
the figure of a girl lay in the grass, and the grass 
and flowers were so mingled with her hair that 
it looked a tangle of green and bronze. But Miss 
Damaresque's picture of Betty in the orchard is 
not the same in any effect. Betty lies sideways 
in the green strip of world, and the weight of her 
hair has pressed down the grass and daisies. It 
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lies on all sides of her — a ^ banner of flame ^ — a 
red aureole such as Rugby saw it in his flrst 
glimpse of her asleep, and the round white face is 
very young — ^younger than Betty looked standing 
up. There are the apple trees in the background 
with their promise of fruit, and a blue and white 
sky, because that day the clouds swung lazily 
across the heavens and flecked the earth alter- 
nately with sun and shadow. Everything in the 
picture is suggestive of promise, but not of fulfll- 
ment ; it has the same strange rainbow quality of 
the ^ Castle in the Air," and the same brilliance of 
atmosphere. Though it has never been exhibited 
Miss Damaresque thinks it her finest work, and 
those few who have been privileged to see it agree 
with her. 

Betty was thinking of the " Castle in the Air " 
as she lay in the grass that morning, and wonder- 
ing what Miss Damaresque had meant by it The 
meaning of " Stable ahead " and the ** Brocket'* 
was obvious, but there was an elusive suggestion 
in the more fandful picture that whetted her 
curiosity. She looked up at the clouds floating 
easily from north to south, and quoted the two 
lines attached to the picture tentatively, half 
aloud : 

'* I will build you a palace of rainbow tinti 
In the heart of a sunset cloud.'' 

**Do you know the rest of the verse?" said 
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Miss Damaxesque, pausing with a brush full of 
green paint to look backwards and forwards 
between the world and her easel. She had com- 
pleted the sketch from which she afterwards 
worked, some days ago, but the weather remain- 
ing fine she had had the real canvas carried out 
into the orchard to work from her model. She 
was a woman who liked to carry her tools with her 
wherever she went, and her acquaintance with Sir 
Charles and Lady Annisdell was sufficiently in- 
timate to make two or three big canvases and the 
scent of oil and turpentine no embarrassment. 
** It is a very childish aspiration," she went on 
referring to the verses. 

'* I^ be a blue-eyed fairy prince— 
You'll be a princess proud— 
And ril build you a palace of rainbow tints 
In the heart of a sunset cloud." 

« Did you think of the picture first, or did the 
verse suggest it to you?" asked Betty from the 
grass. 

«*I think I always had an idea of the picture 
— ^the fairy palace that one sees just once in a 
lifetime, built of a rainbow in the clouds ! At 
first I called it the * Fairy Palace,' but the « Castle 
in the Air ' had an allegorical meaning that helped 
people to understand better. There could be 
only one architect for such a castle," said Miss 
Damaresque absently. 
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Betty laughed shyly through her lashes. 
« What was your architect like ? " 

"I don't remember," said Miss Damaresque 
simply. "I only remember the pain " 

« Were you — ^in love with him ? " asked Betty, 
afraid of her own daring. 

"Yes — very badly," said Miss Damaresque 
with a laugh that ended in a sigh. 

« And was he ^? " 

"He said so!" 

"Did he ask you to marry him?" That was 
crude of Betty, but she was forced to judge by 
her own experience. Stanley's final words were 
becoming her standard of affection. 

" No, poor dear, he couldn't. He was married 
when I met him," said Miss Damaresque. "I 
was younger even than you are — just fifteen — and 
I took it very badly. I wonder why people are 
so fond of saying that calf-love does not matter I 
It is much more important than later on, when one 
has learnt a hundred other things that mitigate 
the impression. If I had been even twenty I 
should have got over it better." 

" Didn't you ever have another chance ? " said 
Betty with some lurking dismay. She did not 
care to consider a calf-love as final. 

" I don't remember any other," said Miss Dama- 
resque, flicking sunlight on to Betty's hair. " I 
am the only woman of my own acquaintance who 
has never had a proposal. No man has ever 
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wanted to marry me that I know of — except that 
first, and he couldnt.'* 

« Yet he built the Castle for you ! " 

^ Oh, Betty, the builder of that Castle does not 
necessarily take out a lease, nor has he a legal 
right to build it in any case ! His only claim 
is that he and he only can grasp the rainbow 
tints and lay its foundations in the sunset 
cloud I " 

"One could never live there ! " said Betty with 
a sigh. 

" But it is something to have seen the towers 
rise, even for one brief hour I " 

Betty shut her expressive lips, and the silence 
of the morning wrapped her and the orchard in 
quiet harmony. She was an excellent model 
because she had all the spirit without the material 
restlessness of youth. She suggested vitality even 
lying in the grass, but as a fact she was quite 
content to lie there. She did not want to jump 
up and run away as a more active girl might have 
done. Betty was lazy, as Mrs. Arthur Annisdell 
very truly said. 

** Cousin Garry asked to be remembered to you ! " 
she said at last suddenly, looking up beneath 
nearly-closed lids at the painter. 

"Did he?" said Miss Damai-esque absently. 
"That was kind of him — (I shall have to try raw 
Sienna and Venetian reds after all I) — but then 
he is kind, isn't he ? " 
9 
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** Very I Was he kind when you knew him 
and he was young?'' 

** I don't remember — oh yes, I think so. Very 
good-natured." 

^I think he likes you, you know, Miss 
Damaresque." 

« Well I " The painter opened her merry blue 
eyes. ^'He might like a worse woman. I am at 
least a safe person for him to admire — ^if it goes 
as far as that. Do you think he admires me, 
Betty?" 

** I think he likes you," Betty repeated tena- 
ciously. ^He very seldom takes the trouble to 
try and make people remember him." 

"I will try to remember him," said Miss 
Damaresque penitently." He took me all over the 
glass-houses at Betworth, and gave me peaches. 
I love peaches ! It would be ungrateful if I for- 
got such a simple pleasure." 

Another silence. This time Miss Damaresque 
spoke. "I hope you didnt want to go fishing 
with Captain Rugby this morning. When I 
asked you to give me a sitting I had no idea he 
had any excursion in his mind." 

"Not at all, thanks," said Betty easily. "I 
don't care for fishing — ^you sit hours on the bank 
of that stream, and come back with one perch! 
I would much rather lie here and talk to you." 

« I am afraid he was disappointed " 

"Girlie wasn't!" said Betty with a wicked 
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laagh« ^ She didn't hear him ask me first, though 
— I was rather sorry for that." 

"Don't let us be spiteful. I have had my life, 
and yours is still to come. We can afford to be 
generous, you and I." 

Betty laughed again, a little restlessly, and 
stirred her head on its green pillow. She had not 
been asked why she had eluded Captain Rugby 
and his invitation to go fishing in the Betworth 
stream, but if Miss Damaresque had not taken it 
for granted that her own request for a sitting had 
been the cause, Betty knew that she must have 
hedged. She was ashamed of her own shame of 
last night ; nevertheless the fierce instinct of self- 
preservation due to her youth made her very 
wary. Captain Rugby had made her feel shy 
and uncomfortable, though only for a few mo- 
ments. Betty had no intention of repeating the 
process. 

He was not at the luncheon table, nor was 
Mrs. Arthur Annisdell. They were to lunch at 
Betworth, or more likely picnic in the open air. 
Betty calmed herself, and wondered cynically 
whether Girlie would regain her monopoly, or if 
Captain Rugby meant to divide his favours. She 
perversely devoted herself to Archie Qosse, who 
was sulky at the absence of his divinity, and par- 
tially succeeded in coaxing him out of his ill- 
humour. Betty had not had step-brothers for 
nothing. She had learned, unconsciously to her- 
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self, to handle the moods of a man. Only, in her 
lofty little indifference, she very seldom tried. 
Lord Archie would have spent the afternoon in 
her company, if the Fates had been kind — for 
lack of better entertainment perhaps, yet with 
candid liking — but it chanced that as Betty was 
whistling her way along the gallery to her own 
room she passed the door of her mother^s boudoir, 
which was open, and Lady Annisdell called her in. 

** I want to talk to you a little, Betty dear," 
she said. ^Shut the door, then we shan't be 
disturbed." 

Betty's heart gave an uncomfortable throb, and 
her serene eyes grew suddenly shrewd and sharp. 
Lady Annisdell had the manner of one heroically 
braced to an encounter, and the wording of her 
sentence reminded Betty of the most uncomfort- 
able moment of her life, when her mother had 
thought it right to try and talk over her Confir- 
mation with her. Neither Lady Annisdell nor 
Betty had had the least idea of what to say on 
the subject, the woman because she did not know 
how to touch on the temptations of the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil against which Betty was 
supposed to be arming herself; the girl because 
she was very honest and very shy about her 
religion, and could not be emotional or hysterical. 
Betty always resented the solenmity of morals 
as preached to her by her elders. She feared 
something of the sort now, and caught her breath. 
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«I have been talking it over with my husband, 
and there are certain things which we have come 
to the conclusion that you ought to know," said 
Betty's mother, her placid face quite troubled 
with her own effort. Betty, however, cheered 
up a little ; she foresaw that she was only to be 
impressed with the responsibilities of Betworth 
and her own future, and to that she was resigned. 
She suspected nothing more personal. 

" You know, dear," said Lady Annisdell nerv- 
ously, "when I married Sir Charles he was a 
widower with three boys. It was rather curious 
— rather a coincidence " — Lady Annisdell began 
to stumble amongst her own words now — " that 
I was also a widow. I don't think you knew 
that." 

"A widow!" said Betty slowly, opening her 
grey eyes rather wider than usual. " You had 
married before father then ? " She did not relish 
the idea at all. It seemed to her that there was 
a kind of disloyalty in it to the man she adored, 
though curiously enough she had never objected 
to Sir Charles's first wife. Indeed, Betty had 
taken a certain interest in her as Arthur's mother, 
though she had died at the boy's birth. 

« Yes, deaft-, I was a widow " — Lady Annisdell 
spoke with a gentle cheerfulness that the keen 
young eyes opposite knew was forced. "A 
widow with a young baby too. I had one little 
girl ^" 
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Betty sat very still. — ^All the expression seemed 
to have gone out of her face save for the look in 
her piteous eyes. She mutely begged that this 
thing might not be true, even while she bravely 
framed the disastrous question with her lips. 

"Do you mean that — Sir Charles — isnH my 
father?'' 

'* In all but name, dear, he certainly is — ^the 
best and kindest you could have had, my dear 
child ! I shall never forget how good he was — 
he said you should never have cause to miss the 
father you had lost, and you never have. He has 
been everything to us, hasnt he, Betty ? " 

She looked anxiously at the figure opposite 
her — ^the little girl in the short serg© frock, with 
a round face and red hair — and in spite of all its 
simplicity she found it impossible to tell quite 
how Betty was taking this. Even her voice 
when she spoke was perfectly quiet and even. 

"Then — my name isn't Annisdell, is it?" 

"No, dear — it is Grayson, like Cousin Garry's. 
Your father was Gerald Grayson, the last of the 
elder branch of the family, and he willed Bet- 
worth to his cousin for his lifetime, and to come 
back to his little daughter — unless of course you 
had died as a child, when it would have been 
Garry's to will in his turn. We decided that 
you should be called Betty Annisdell until you 
were sixteen at least, and not divide the family 
into three." Lady Annisdell tried to smile, but 
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she met with no encouragement. Betty stared 
at her as if puzzling it out, but without the least 
protest or reproach. 

"What was he like — Gterald Grayson?" she 
asked abruptly. 

For answer Lady Annisdell stretched out her 
hand, as if she had expected it, and took up a 
miniature lying beside her that Betty had not 
noticed. She put it into the girl's hand, and 
Betty looked at it as one might look at an hered- 
itary foe, with the curiosity of the alien. It was 
well painted on ivory, which gave it rather an 
old-fashioned effect, and was the picture of quite 
a young man with Betty's own sensitive mouth, 
and short red curls of hair all over the oval head. 
The features were rather delicate — indeed the 
nose was almost retroussSy and gave him a little 
the air of being conceited, whiqh impression was 
perhaps heightened by the downdropped lids, for 
he was presented in profile. There was no doubt 
about the likeness, however — he was ridiculously 
like Betty. The moon-shape of her face and her 
sleepy eyes the girl took from her mother, but 
the rest was Gerald Grayson. 

Betty looked at the miniature for some minutes 
in silence. In her mind she saw the very antip- 
odes of the delicate sensitive face — ^the large 
good looks and broad features of Sir Charles 
Annisdell. He had always been her beau ideal 
of manly beauty, in spite of the "style " she had 
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adopted at school, and her mind was in a tumult 
of revolt against his red-haired rival as she 
indifferently laid the miniature back on the table. 

" He is not at all like Cousin Qarry,** was all 
she said. 

** No, dear ; you see they were only cousins, 
and then ybu have never seen Garry as a young 
man. Your father died at twenty-eight.** Lady 
Annisdell sighed, and her eyes were a little dim 
as they looked at the grave, childish face oppo- 
site. " You are so like him, Betty ! ** 

If she had chosen to be deliberately cruel she 
could hardly have succeeded better than by the 
very natural speech. Betty writhed in her rage 
and pain, and even stirred a little outwardly. 
She looked away from her mother at last, and 
her eyes lit on the photos on the mantelpiece — 
Sir Charles and his three stalwart sons, Charlie 
in uniform, Robert in his stiff clerical garb, 
Arthur in shooting-dress. They were no longer 
her half-brothers even — they were merely kindly 
liars, helping in her life-long deception. She 
looked at them as at something suddenly stolen 
from her. 

** Of course, it will make no difference, dear,** 
said Lady Annisdell rather hurriedly. "Sir 
Charles is still as much your father as ever — the 
boys are still your brothers. It was only that 
we thought it right to tell you, and that you 
ought to be known by your own name now. It 
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vrill save complications by and by. Suppose we 
begin from your birthday? You can be Betty 
Annisdell still until you are quite sixteen! " 

Betty smiled a queer little stiff smile. " Thank 
you!" she said, and her mother detected no 
irony, though she feared anxiously that the girl 
was more hurt than they had expected. 

*'I hope you won't take it to heart, Betty," 
she said gently. " You mustn't feel any different 
to father, you know — he is still the same to 
you ! " 

**0h yes, I know," said Betty vaguely. "It 
doesn't matter much, does it— as the other man 
is dead ! " And then because she saw it was ex- 
pected, she stooped and kissed her mother a little 
awkwardly. "Don't worry, mother," she said 
with the same touch of reserve. 

"No, dear — of course it's not a great matter," 
said Lady Annisdell, holding the smooth cheek 
against hers for a minute. " And now you'd like 
to be alone for a little while, wouldn't you, and 
just think it over quietly. You'll soon find it so 
natural that it won't seem any thing to you at all." 

" Yes, thank you," said Betty in the same quiet 
fashion as she turned away. At the door she 
paused, and looked back at her mother with a 
sudden pathetic tightening of her fine lips. 
** There isn't anything more to tell me, is there? '* 
she said. " You really are my mother ? " 

**0h, Betty, yes ! " Lady Annisdell's cry was 
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one of real distress. ^'My dear, dear little girl! 
I never thought of your misunderstanding that. 
Betty, darling " 

But Betty had fled. She ran with head down 
to race the tears and reached her room to hide 
the storm. Lady Annisdell followed her, of 
course, but the door was locked, and at the 
appeal, ^I'm all right, Mummy dear; do please 
let me be just now ! " Betty was left alone to 
fight it in her own way. 

She did not sit down and let the tears come — 
yet. She began to change her frock for her 
riding-habit, blundering a little as if dazed, and 
wrenching roughly at the safety fastenings. 
When she was dressed she caught up her whip 
and gloves, and cautiously unlocking the door — 
for she did not want to frighten them when they 
found her gone — she opened the window and 
scrambled out on to the balcony. She was still 
in the room in the west wing, the alterations in 
her own having been prolonged by her own sug- 
gestions, and the balcony faced over the Park 
where no one was likely to pass. There was a 
big vine growing on this side of the house, its 
broad leaves and sturdy stem within reach of the 
balcony. Betty set her teeth and swung over, 
catching the nearest branch and almost pulling 
it down with her weight. There was too little 
of her habit to inconvenience her, but she had 
looped it up, and half falling, half climbing like 
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a cat, she reached the ground. From here it was 
easy to slip into the shrubbery, and round to the 
stables. There was no one about, the day being 
yet too early for an afternoon ride, and only a 
sleepy groom sitting on a bucket, and the stable 
cat, were there to see Betty come in, white and 
breathless. 

" Evans, I want Sir Dennis. Put my saddle 
on him — quick I " she said. 

The man looked startled and half inclined to 
demur. "You 'aven't rode him yet, 'ave you, 
miss ? " he ventured. 

« No, but Miles said he would carry me per- 
fectly. They have been breaking him ever since 
I came home. Do hurry up! I want to get 
away before anybody comes round to stare and 
frighten him." 

This sounded common-sense, and Evans rose 
with more alacrity. " All right, miss. Will Mr. 
Miles come with you or me?" he said as he 
carried the side-saddle into the box where the 
colt was more often stabled than not since his 
breaking in. Sir Dennis lifted his pretty head and 
neighed at sight of Betty standing restlessly in 
the doorway, while Evans saddled and bridled 
him. She had not answered the groom's ques- 
tion as to who should attend her, and when he 
led the horse out to the horse-block she mounted 
at once, Evans holding Sir Dennis's head, and 
settled herself in the saddle. 
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"Shall I call Mr. Miles, miss?" persisted 
Erans. 

"No — I am going to try him in the Park. 
You can follow me. Let go his head, Evans ! " 
said Betty sharply, as the groom hesitated. 

"Better wait for me, miss " 

"Let go his head I" 

The colt accelerated the order by throwing it 
up and beginning to back. Seeing that he needs 
must Evans let go the bridle and ran into the 
stable to snatch his coat and saddle his own 
horse as quickly as might be ; but by the time he 
could mount and follow, Betty was out of the 
yard and out of sight. 

Sir Dennis had been handled so kindly from 
the time he was foaled, and was so gentle of 
temper, that his breaking in had been a mere 
farce. He did not even object to the habit, to 
which Williams had had him accustomed from 
the first, and broke into a trot at the first en- 
couraging sound of Betty's voice. She was riding 
mechanically, and guiding him blindly, for in 
truth she hardly knew what she was doing. It 
had seemed such an . immaterial thing to Sir 
Charles and Lady Annisdell to tell her of the 
parentage of which they had always known, that 
they could not realise its tragic aspect to Betty's 
vivid youth. She was suffering from a tumult 
of emotions — ^fierce hatred of the man who seemed 
to her a usurper, claiming a parentage over her 
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she resented — ^bitter loss in relinquishing Sir 
Charles as her father — ^and a feeling of anger 
against her mother for having had a former love, 
a life apart from Lyndwood and the Annlsdells. 
It was all so trivial to the grown-up world round 
her, and so important to Betty ! It is one of the 
drawbacks of youth that its unblunted delicacy of 
feeling tends to exaggerate every experience be- 
yond its real value. Betty had no sense of pro- 
portion as yet. The real things in her life were 
infinitely larger to her mind than the crises of 
the whole world to her elders. She suffered 
horribly, all the more because she was deter- 
mined not to show it. Her mother had told her 
in a sufficiently matter-of-fact manner to show 
her that it would seem ridiculous to the house- 
hold to make a tragedy of a mere change of name. 
Yet in her heart Betty would have liked to shut 
herself up in her room and mourn as for a dead 
thing. Sir Charles was not hers any more — the 
brothers she had always jealously resented calling 
"step" were not even that — Arthur was not 
hers! He was more lost to her than through 
his marriage, and Betty winced at the thought 
of how Qirlie would triumph, openly or tacitly, 
over her dethronement. She had always claimed 
Arthur by right of a blood-tie, at least — he was 
nothing to her after all. 

"They can't really have cared for me in the 
least," thought Betty reasonlessly. " They knew 
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all along that I was not their sister. How they 
must have smiled when I talked about the family 
— as if it were mine ! I haven't any people be- 
longing to me—only mother. Father and the 
boys are like strangers ! ^ 

Most of all she felt she hated the face in the 
miniature — the man with the tip-tilted nose and 
red curls, who was so fatally like herself. She 
revolted against the very thought of him. And 
then a dry sob came up in her throat and choked 
her, and she bent her head nearly down to Sir 
Dennis's red mane and whispered in his ear. 
"Oh, Denny!" she kept saying over and over, 
"Oh, Denny, I wish you would run away and 
kill me ! I wish you would fall and kill me ! " 

But Sir Dennis was too sure of his paces for 
that. The trot had changed to a strong canter 
at the touch of Betty's heel, and they swung 
through the Park with the grand motion of a 
racer. Betty had been justified in her hopes of 
Sir Dennis : he moved as a thoroughbred moves, 
with the beautiful stretch and ease of his brothers 
on the turf, but he was never out of control. 
She had turned unconsciously in the same direc- 
tion which she had taken Rugby, and when 
they left the Park began to ascend the road that 
led to the picnic place with its dangerous crag 
falling sheer on the right, and the wood running 
up on the left. But Betty was not even think- 
ing of the unrailed cliff as Sir Dennis cantered 
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steadily along the grassy plateau ; she had sud- 
denly remembered that Cousin Garry was still 
left to her — ^the usurper, Gerald Grayson, had at 
least not robbed her of him. Garry had been 
her refuge often in childish troubles, Garry had 
never failed her. She would go to Betworth 
now, and stay a day or so. At least she would 
not have to face the Lyndwood party at present, 
and with the sense of one flying to a sanctuary 
she checked Sir Dennis a little further on, and 
dismounted at a narrow bridle-path which made 
a short cut from the Lyndwood estate across her 
cousin's lands. It was so steep a track that on 
ordinary occasions she would hardly have dreamed 
of taking a horse down there, though it would 
have been easy to scramble up. But the very 
madness of the attempt appealed to her, and 
looping up her habit again she led the way, coax- 
ing and urging the colt to follow her. For a 
minute he hung back, lifting his pretty head 
higher than usual, his great intelligent eyes 
asking pitifully why she demanded this of him. 
But he loved Betty, and Betty was leading the 
way, reckless of herself or him. Sir Dennis 
blundered after her, slipping and stumbling and 
quivering with fright, but always obedient to his 
mistress, with that terrible docility that converts 
humanity into godhead when displayed by the 
lower animals. Betty always wondered after- 
wards how they reached the bottom without the 
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horse falling on her and crushing her, and when 
they stumbled on to the firmer road leading to 
Betworth House she was obliged to stand still 
for a few minutes to get her own breath again 
and to quiet Sir Dennis. He was sweating and 
trembling with excitement, and would hardly let 
her mount him, and when at last she succeeded 
she had to take him slowly along under the trees, 
until they had crossed the little stream into the 
home park, without trying more short cuts. 
But the risk of life and limb had stood the girl 
in good stead at any rate, and had diverted her 
thoughts from her trouble for the moment. 

As they emerged into the open Betty saw that 
the day had clouded over and at last a long spell 
of fine weather seemed likely to end in rain. She 
looked anxiously round the horizon, not on her 
own account so much as for her horse, for she did 
not want Sir Dennis to get wet in his present 
state. They were yet a mile from the house on a 
straight road; it remained to see how Denny 
could gallop, and perhaps the exercise would quiet 
him as nothing else could do. 

"Denny — go!" she said desperately, feeling 
that the relief of action was what she craved 
also. " Let's go hard, Denny, and pretend there's 
nothing to stop us for ever " 

The horse pricked his ears afresh with every 
word, and quickened his pace. Before Betty had 
finished they were racing the storm, sweeping 
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along under the old avenue of trees to the great 
square-towered house, the two wild red manes 
lifting and streaming on the wind they made with 
the rush of their going. 

The stables were built out from the square 
courtyard of the house itself , a group of buildings 
that one passed before approaching the main en- 
trance. The men in the stable-yard were sud- 
denly startled by the sound of galloping hoofs, 
and ran to the gateway in a hurry to see if it 
were a runaway. As the horse tore past they 
uttered an exclamation, for they knew as much 
about Betty's colt at Betworth as they did at 
Lyndwood, and there was no mistaking red Sir 
Dennis. The two wild figures came into sight 
and passed against a background of stormy sky, 
seeming to rejoice in the abandonment of the 
motion and the splendid pace. For a moment 
there was a toss of red manes and a thunder of 
hoofs, and then Sir Dennis had carried Betty out 
of sight and round to the front of the house, 
before she could check him. 
10 
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CHAPTER IX 

" It is not worth a tear from yon, 
Or worth a sigh from me ; 
Perhaps the tragedy that's trae 
Is that such things can be." 



QuoftraiTh, 



Cousin Gabby was not at Betworth when Betty 
entered the old house, after sending her horse to 
the stables with many instructions for his care. 
Mr. Grayson was out with the young hounds, for 
like all thorough Masters he worked for sport 
rather harder in summer than in winter. Indeed, 
when the season began he found his duties lighter 
than during the preceding months of training and 
practice. Betty looked a slim little figure in the 
great hall which would one day be her own, the 
hunting trophies on the walls glaring down at 
her with dead glass eyes, and portraits of grim 
ancestors regarding her solemnly ; and there was 
a glimmering sense of this in the amused expres- 
sion of the servant who came to take her orders. 

" Will you have tea, miss ? *' 

"Yes, please— here,** said Betty, but she did 
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not wait for it to be brought into the hall. She 
wandered restlessly about the familiar space, from 
the great Tudor fireplace with its carved roses to 
the window-seat under the stained glass with its 
old crest and motto — Nee rnxde notus eques — ^un- 
conscious that she made a quaint chfttelaine in her 
modem riding-habit. The excitement of that last 
gallop was still stinging in her veins, and making 
her less miserable for the moment, and under it 
all was a dull ache that rendered it impossible for 
her to sit down quietly. She wished that Cousin 
Garry would come home, and that she could get 
over the first effort of explaining her presence 
here. She was sure he would understand and let 
her stay, but the tension of the afternoon was yet 
upon her and made her long to go on and do one 
thing after another. There is a curious attraction 
in misery too, to youth, that caused her to cling 
fiercely to her trouble. Betty was really very 
unhappy, but she did not try to forget her un- 
happiness as an older person might have done. It 
was curious that the loss of a name should mean 
so much to her, almost impossible for mature 
judgment to conceive, but it seemed to her at the 
moment as if with the discovery of her parentage 
she was outlawed from her earth, and had changed 
her identity. 

After a while she left the hall without waiting 
for the tea that she had ordered, and drifted into 
the library. This was Betty's favourite room at 
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Betworth, and she had made many excursions into 
the books that Imed the walls, and discovered 
treasures that had delighted and fascinated her. 
She would probably never have read some of them 
at Lyndwood, where a mild but actual embargo 
was put upon certain classics ; but Cousin Garry 
had not thought to restrict her in his careless 
bachelorhood, and Betty had plunged recklessly 
into French and English — she did not read Ger- 
man because the language was still a task to her 
and not a pleasure. Some of her reading indeed 
had had a practical result in, increasing her knowl- 
edge beyond what was meted out to her at school ; 
in particular a French dictionary of slang, which 
lent a charming diversity to her study of that 
language and enlightened Mademoiselle, who over- 
heard her demand of a fellow pupil, " Qu^est-ce 
que vous rne rouspettez-laf " Betty was reproved, 
and forbidden to use the expression again, but 
there was no one to hinder her whispering, " tPte 
gohel'^^ in Sir Dennis's ear, or " Va t^asseoir / ^^ 
to the dogs. 

Even the shelves where the French books 
lived, however, did not hold her attention to-day. 
She walked straight to the open window, and 
discovered that the clouds had broken and that 
it was already raining heavily. The sound of the 
large persistent drops was inexpressively dreary, 
and got on her nerves still more; they beat 
amongst the ivy round the mullioned windows and 
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thudded on the florid stonework, driving her to 
distraction. The rain proved the last straw that 
broke through her overwrought mood and betrayed 
her self-control, for with a stifled cry she flung 
herself down by a wide couch and burying her 
head in her arms gave way to the sobs that she 
had successfully fought at Lyndwood. 

She had been crying for some minutes, and the 
sobbing was becoming uncontrollable, when the 
door opened quietly and someone came into the 
room. She did not look up because she did not 
hear, the storm of her own feelings sweeping 
her beyond all knowledge of things round her, 
and when the intruder said "Betty!" she did 
not scramble up and flee as she would certainly 
have done had she recognised Captain Rugby's 
voice. He had returned with Girlie Annisdell 
from their fishing expedition soon after Betty 
set out for her ride, on account of the threatened 
rain and Girlie's muslin gown, and had found 
Lady Annisdell very uneasy on account of the 
groom's statement that Miss Betty had taken 
Sir Dennis and ridden he knew not where, but 
he could not find her in the Park. In her anxiety 
Lady Annisdell explained the whole matter to 
Rugby as she might not have done otherwise, 
finding his manner subtly sympathetic, and had 
stated her fear that the girl was upset far beyond 
her own expectations or Sir Charles's. 

^I expect she has gone to Betworth — I hope 
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and pray she is with Garry ! " said Betty's mother, 
looking at the young man with Betty's soft eyes. 
<* She often goes and tells him her woes when she 
feels aggrieved . But I do wish she had not ridden 
the colt!" 

"He is quite safe — ^your coachman says he 
is thoroughly broken. But I will ride over to 
Betworth to see if she is there," said Rugby> 
and he ran down to the stables without waiting 
for Lady Annisdell's protest that he would get 
drenched by the rain. It was a matter of a few 
minutes to have a horse saddled and to set off 
at the animal's best pace, but he did not escax)e 
the rain and was exceedingly wet when he arrived 
at Betworth and was told by the butler that Miss 
Betty had appeared half an hour ago and was 
going to wait for Mr. Grayson. Rugby hardly 
needed the information ; he had seen the neglected 
tea-table and read its significance. "I will find 
her for myself, thanks — ^I have a message for her 
from Lady Annisdell," he said, and made for the 
library at a venture. 

He closed the door behind him before he spoke 
to her, and then as she did not answer he went 
and sat down on the couch beside her and took 
a firm hold of her heaving shoulders. It was 
the first intimation Betty had of his presence, 
but though she shrank and shivered she did not 
look up. Rugby listened a moment to the reck- 
less sobbing, and then drew himself up rather 
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suddenly and forced her back from the cashions 
where her head was half buried. 

" Betty ! " he said. "Be a man— don't let this 
get the better of you ! '* 

It sounded an odd way of helping her, even 
to himself, but he saw the convulsed face try to 
answer him and quiver with the effort. " That's 
right— buck up ! " he said, and half roughly, half 
kindly, he dragged her up from the floor and made 
her lie down on the couch instead, never loosening 
his wary grip for fear she should start away and 
escape him. But she did not try to move. She 
lay there passive anc[ exhausted, the sobs gradually 
dying away, and her face so disfigured that he 
could not guess her expression. After a few 
minutes he spoke again to spur her to further 
control. 

** Is this how you face your fences, Betty ?" 

**I'm very sorry," muttered the girl, turning 
her stained, burning face to the merciful dusk 
of the sofa back. « I couldn't — ^help it. It came 
— all of a sudden." 

She looked so like a little girl, and so helpless, 
lying before him in her trouble, that he would 
have given much to pick her up and hug her, 
telling her that it was a shame. But he dared 
not show sympathy, and when he saw that she 
would lie still he got up and opened the windows 
in spite of the rain, and folding a newspaper 
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proceeded to fan her, while she lay with closed 
eyes. 

"Would you like some water?" he asked, 
thinking of the neglected tea. 

« Yes, please." 

He went to get it, and when he came back she 
was sitting up and had dried her blurred face and 
tied back her hair. She was far too shaken to 
think of her personal appearance, but she was a 
wretched-looking little object enough even with 
her back to the light. Her hand shook so still 
as she tried to take the glass that he held it 
for her, and make her drink as if she had been 
a baby. After a minute she spoke more na- 
turally, with an effort after the ordinary things 
of life. 

« I forgot you had been over here fishing." 

"I came from Lyndwood. We went home 
after lunch on account of the weather." 

" Did you lunch here ?" 

"No — out of doors. Lady Annisdell was anx- 
ious, and I offered to ride over and see if you 
were here." 

"Oh, and you got wet ! " said Betty, trying to 
see his damp figure out of her swollen eyes. " I'm 
sorry. You can get a change of things here if 
you like." 

"No, I want to ride straight back and tell 
your mother that I found you. She was fright- 
ened." 
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**Tell her I'm staying, please. I want some 
clothes sent over for a few days." 

He looked at her keenly, as if meditating 
whether he would let her stay or not. " Very 
well," he said at last. " Only don't mope. You 
promise ? " 

"I'm all right," said Betty shortly. "Don't 
bother, please." 

" But I must. You must give me your word 
to try and face it." 

Betty turned her head away from him. "I'm 
going to," she said in so low a tone that he bent 
nearer to catch it. " Only — you don't know what 
it was. You don't understand " 

" Losing your name ? " 

" Oh, that's nothing — ^yes, of course it is some- 
thing. But I lost Dad, and — and Arthur ! More 
than I lost him before." It was the first and last 
time Betty spoke of Sir Charles as "Dad" to 
a stranger, and a wonderful confidence. Rugby 
showed his respect for it by the way he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, as if she were another 
man in a mature trouble. 

" Yes, I do understand, dear old fellow," he 
said kindly. "Only it's no good ragging fate, 
you know. But I won't preach. Take a few 
days to get over it, and then come back and show 
that it's over — not to be talked about, either." 

" Yes — thanks ! " said Betty laconically. She 
turned her head with a little nuzzling gesture that 
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was exactly like Denny's when he was acknowl- 
edging bread, and her red hair brushed against 
Rugby's hand and wrist. Again he had to re- 
strain the very natural impulse to snatch her to 
him, and contented himself with a friendly grip 
on her shoulder as he got up and stretched his 
wet limbs. 

" Well, I'll be getting home, and change my 
things," he said. "Oh, it's all right — I'm im- 
mune to chill. I've been wet through and 
through and bound to go on in the Anaks." 

He left Betty still in a crushed wet heap on the 
sofa, and shut the door of the library carefully 
upon her. In the hall he encountered the owner 
of Betworth, and paused of necessity to apologise 
and explain. 

"I'm coming over to-morrow, if you don't 
mind, just to see how she is," he added. ** I'll 
see that she has what she wants sent over to- 
night." 

" Thanks," said Grayson heartily. « Oh, I say, 
Rugby, tell Lady Annisdell that I'm keeping her 
till next week, will you ? " 

Rugby looked a trifle restive. 

** She promised she would come back and face 
it," he protested. " I say, do let her fight it out I 
Good blood will bear testing, you know. Betty's 
not a lap-dog!" 

Grayson looked at him a little oddly. " Betty's 
not a boy either ! " he corrected. ** I know what 
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I'm doing. Tye handled her from the time she 
was foaled. Tell her mother not to worry us.** 

Rugby assented, with reluctance in his very 
step. At the door he turned — ^ Don't spoil her, 
for heaven's sake," he said jealously. *^ She's all 
grit, and she will rise to it.** 

« Oh, go away, and dont bother me with your 
theories ! " retorted Garry Grayson, good-natur- 
edly impatient. « I've known the child from her 
babyhood, and the stock she comes from ; and you 
think you have discovered her in three weeks ! 
You're a clever fellow, Rugby, but you know more 
of the strata of your Anaks than the fibre of which 
my Betty is made." He added the next instant, 
**My God, man! you're drippin' wet! Tell 
Roberts to give you a peg, while I go to my girl." 
And while Rugby stayed to drink the whisky he 
made for the library door, and disappeared from 
the young man's envious eyes. 

It is certain that Rugby would not have 
approved of his methods, which differed materially 
from his own; but by that time Betty was 
sufficiently recovered to gain by the spoiling rather 
than by the reverse. Garry Grayson took her on 
his knee as if she were again a baby, and healed 
the trouble for her without directly referring to it. 
She could still feel that he was in the same relation 
to her, and his warm human presence comforted 
her as nothing else could have done. She let her- 
self be a child again alone with Garry, as she 
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would not have done with anyone else, and though 
she was no whit less sore in her thoughts of 
Lyndwopd she fell back into her old relations 
with Betworth. Cousin Garry's comfort ended 
in a little dinner specially ordered for Betty, and 
he insisted on her drinking a glass of port with 
her dessert. After all, he did not differ so far in 
theory from Rugby, for he treated Betty very 
much as he might have done a man friend whom 
he wished to "buck up ; ** it was only in their 
practices that they ran on contrary lines. 

His greatest success in distracting her mind, 
however, was an involuntary effort on his part, 
and unpremeditated. It came as they sat over 
their nuts and wine — Betty liked the atmosphere 
of maturity and dissipation in this — and chatted 
in the confidential way they had done ever since 
the girl was old enough to be a companion — con- 
fidences so staunchly guarded by Betty that even 
Sir Charles and Lady Annisdell had never sus- 
pected them. 

« How's Miss Damaresque ? " said the owner of 
Betworth meditatively, cracking the filberts for 
Betty to peel. When they made a nice little 
pile he and she fell upon them mutually. 

"She's all right," responded Betty. "I was 
sitting to her this morning — " she paused a 
minute and her eyes grew sober under the still 
swelled lids. How long ago this morning seemed ! 
A world lay between now and then, for she had 
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become another person since. " Or rather I was 
lying to her," she corrected herself. " She is 
painting me in the grass — she can't do that any 
more, for the present anyhow, for it must be 
soaking." 

"In the grass!" Cousin Garry stared his 
amazement. "Rather an odd idea, that. But 
she always was very original," he added, with a 
respect that did not in the least comprehend the 
originality. 

" I told her you rather liked her, I thought," 
remarked Betty calmly, "as you had asked to be 
remembered to her. And she said she would try 
to remember you." 

" Did she indeed ! " said Grayson somewhat 
grimly. " I am afraid she will find it too much 
of an effort." 

" She is rather absent," acknowledged Betty. 
" But most geniuses are that, I suppose. What 
was she like when she was young, Cousin Garry ? " 

" She was a very slight, thin girl — a mere slip 
of a thing — with a restless kind of atmosphere 
about her, and big eyes." 

" Restless ! — and she has grown so composed ! 
She is the calmest, quietest person I know." 

" Ah ! Life hammers some of us that way." 

" Was she pretty ? " 

"Yes." 

^ And yet she never married ! " mused Betty, 
for the corollary seemed to her unusual. "Do . 
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you know she told me that no one had ever 
wanted to marry her. She is the one woman 
of her own acquamtance who has never had a 
proposal ! ** 

** I thought so," said Garry Grayson quietly. 
*< She did not understand. But she is labouring 
under a delusion, Betty. I proposed to her 
once." 

** You did 1 1 But how could she help knowing 
it ? " Betty looked as if her eyes would tumble 
out of her head. " What did she say ? " 

** She said, * I am so sorry, but I really did not 
hear a word you were saying. The fact is I am 
so bothered to-day because I can't get our model 
to look flesh on canvas, that it makes me inatten- 
tive.' I gave it up after that. If a man's life 
weren't of so much importance to her as a few 
pigments, I saw it was useless to bother her." 

« But Cousin Garry, she didn't hear I " 

"Well, I couldn't shout at her. Any other 
girl would have heard. Besides, I don't believe 
she wanted to." 

" I think she would have liked to have known," 
said Betty, thinking of the half merry, half wist- 
ful blue eyes in the faded face. Poor Miss 
Damaresquel who could paint "Stable ahead" 
and the " Castle in the Air," and thought she had 
never had a proposal ! Betty would have liked 
to reassure her on this point. " But of course 
I shan't tell her," she said heroically. 
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** Well, no, it*s rather out of date now,*' Gray- 
son agreed. ** Twenty years ago ! Before you 

were bom or thought of, Betty. By Jove! 

How it all comes back with the talking of it ! " 
he muttered to his filberts. **I must have been 
anicefool .... anditstung . . . God! 
it stung ! ^ 

Betty dropped the subject sympathetically, but 
Cousin Garry had successfully distracted her 
thoughts from her own trouble for a time. She 
revelled in the love stories of her elders — it was 
like reading an old-fashioned novel. The idea 
of a proposal to a woman who never heard it, 
moreover, was unique. " But it is just like Miss 
Damaresque 1 " thought Betty, delighted. ** She 
would never do anything like an ordinary girl. 
I wonder what she would think now, if she 
knew?** 

She fell asleep trying to reconstruct two lost 
personalities from the aspects that she knew, but 
the effort to denude Cousin Garry of his grizzled 
hair and the wrinkles round his kindly eyes 
was yet more difficult than to imagine Miss 
Damaresque "a tall, thin girl with a great rest- 
lessness about her, and big eyes," and Betty 
dropped asleep dead tired before she succeeded. 
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CHAPTER X 

' The scent of a rose— 

A day's pain — 
Thank Gtod, ere one knows 

It has passed again. 
Down in the dust 

Among alien thing»» 
Well, even so must 

liove lose his wings. 
But ah ! for the dear brief 

Lost delight I— 
And what brought grief 

One moment in sight f " 



TrtfieB. 



Rugby came over as he had proposed the next day, 
and found a subdued but quite composed Betty 
perched on the top of the library steps and read- 
ing Rabelais. He was a little shocked and a good 
deal amused, and wiled her away from her inves- 
tigations in the classics to ride into Devizes with 
him. Betty agreed, in entire ignorance of his 
opinion of her untrammelled reading, and ran 
away to put on her habit^ while Rugby slipped 
the volume which she had left behind some more 
innocent books — a weak masculine device that 
would not affect the inevitable expansion of her 
mind, which, however, was quite unflecked by 
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Rabelais or any other coarse-minded old author 
into whose work she dipped. Schoolgirls do not 
learn evil by any contact with proven books — it 
is the tone of the school, the confidences whispered 
after dark, that may teach evil. Hirst House was 
as clean in its moral atmosphere as its physical 
practices. Betty knew no harm as yet. 

She did not ride Sir Dennis this morning, 
though he was the only horse she had at Bet- 
worth, for it was a Thursday, and Thursday is 
market-day in Devizes, on which occasions the 
market-place is half full of pens in which long- 
suffering sheep and melancholy pigs protest to 
each other on changing owners. The mixture of 
language was calculated to upset the equilibrium 
of any colt's mind, unused to species other than 
his own, and Betty did not care to strain Sir 
Dennis's nerves by a sudden introduction into an 
impromptu farm-yard. She took a critical survey 
of her cousin's stables instead, and decided in 
favour of a blackish mare most appropriately 
named Cinders, whom she had ridden before. 

** She shies like a fiend when she's gay, and 
there are some things she won't pass, but I love 
her!" said Betty pensively, kissing the meek 
nose which Cinders dropped into her hands in a 
search for apples. " If you go first I daresay I 
shall get her past the Crammer." 

"Past what?" asked Rugby, puzzled, as they 
rode through a lane as deep and tangled as Devon- 
11 
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shire's, and emerged on to the hot white road 
which leads, eventually, to London. Betty and 
her companion had their backs to this ultimate 
goal as they trotted on side by side in the direc- 
tion of the square ivy-gfrown tower of a church 
which marked the outskirts of the town. Rugby's 
g^ft for locality told him that they had taken a 
short cut through narrow roads and mere lanes to 
avoid the detour over the Downs, which he rather 
regretted in spite of the saving of time. He was 
haunted by a remembrance of Betty's wild red 
hair flying on the great winds, the group of wind- 
bitten beeches, and the insatiable view. To-day 
they were closely girded by hawthorn hedges or 
tangled crag, and rode decorously side by side 
with hardly an air to play with the " banner of 
flame " hanging down Betty's back. The deco- 
rous confinement chafed him without reason. 
^ What is it that the mare will not pass ? " he 
asked absently. 

"The Crammer — the town pond or whatever 
you call it>" explained Betty. "The Devizes 
people say that two men from Bishops Cannings 
were going home one night and saw the moon 
reflected there, and thought it was a cheese. They 
wanted to get rakes and rake it out> but the 
Devizes people told them that their story was a 
crammer — see? Bishops Cannings is a little 
village out on the Downs." 

" Is the population entirely rustic and stupid ? " 
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^They get the credit of all the idiotic things 
done in the neighbourhood, anyhow!" laughed 
Betty. « There is another tale about their church. 
It has the usual tall, pointed spire, and then for 
some reason the architect made a tiny little spire 
beside it. And the Devizes people say that the 
men of Bishops Cannings manured it in the hope 
that it would grow I There's the Crammer," she 
broke off suddenly, as they reached a turn in the 
broad white road. "And this is the Green 
Church which I pointed out to you from Oliver's 
Camp, or tried to." 
" Where Cromwell stabled his horses ? " 
"No — that was in St. John's. He only 
knocked holes in the walls here. Look out for 
Cinders ! " 

The mare was beginning to walk like Agag, 
delicately, picking her way with her head thrust 
sideways and her eyes glancing furtively at the 
broad sheet of water. The Crammer was full, 
owing to yesterday's rain, and Cinders mistrusted 
the unknown element. Betty tightened her rein 
and touched her with her heel, and the animal 
drew her hind legs under her as if she crouched, 
sprang aside, and then started forwards, much to 
the alarm of the people in Haresfoot Row. 
"Beast! " said Betty. "And I can't take it out 
of her with a gallop, either." 
" Tou had better have ridden Sir Dennis I " 
" Had I ! You wait a little. Denny would 
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have stood on his red head, and I should have 
tumbled in amongst the sheep pens. I hope 
there is a decent market to-day. Sometimes 
there are about one cow, three geese, and a thresh- 
ing machine.'* 

Rugby laughed, and checked his own horse 
into a walk as they proceeded up the Big Brittox. 
What this word means no one exactly knows, 
but there are both the Big and Little Brittox 
in Devizes, the latter being only a paved passage 
between rows of shops, and neither has any 
legendary interest hanging to them. Betty and 
her companion rode round to the " Bear," where 
they left their horses, and then walked across 
the market-place to look at the cattle for sale. 
It was a poor show, nor did Devizes appear to 
have opened more than half an eye, even for the 
business which gives it its legitimate right to be 
called a town. Trade was evidently slack, and 
the cows and sheep were the only neighbours 
who greeted each other. All the beasts, too, 
looked dusty and hot from being driven in, most 
of them from a distance of some miles, and asked 
pitifully for water. To Rugby's surprise Betty 
turned away after a few seconds, looking rather 
white. 

«I hate to see them chivvied about, and pulled 
by their tails, and thirsty ! " she said in an un- 
steady little voice that reminded him of yester- 
day. " Years ago, when I was little, I used to 
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smuggle in bunches of grass in the carriage, and 
give it to those who looked the worst.'* 

She almost ran away from him, through the 
pens, leaving him to puzzle a little tenderly over 
this new trait in her, and entered the Shambles^ 
whose iron gates are only opened on market days. 
Whatever bloodthirsty purpose the Shambles 
used to serve, to-day they are only lined with 
wooden benches on which are cheap wares, dear 
to the heart of the country folk and to children 
Here one may buy bootlaces and penknives, cart 
nets and plants in pots, or — what Betty loved— 
penny packets of sweets, most simple and wonder, 
ful. She pounced upon a sweet-stall and ex^ 
pended threepence in bullseyes and barley sugar, 
to Rugby's chagrin before he could pay for them 
for her. He approved of the sweets as much as he 
disapproved of Rabelais, and would have cleared 
the stall for her had she so chosen. 

"You don't know how good they are ?" said 
Betty, diving into the little screws of paper. 
"Have one?" 

" No, thanks — I'm afraid of spoiling that lunch 
which I hope you mean to share with me at the 
•Bear.'" 

« Must we go to the * Bear ' ? I would rather 
lunch at Strong's." 

"What is Strong's?" 

" A pastrycook's. You can get Devizes cheese- 
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cakes there, and it is the only place where you 
can get them. It's a secret they won't sell." 

^ Like the Richmond Maids of Honour?" 

^ Better than those. Nothing is so good as a 
Devizes cheesecake." 

"H'ml We can't lunch entirely on cheese- 
cakes. What else could they g^ve us ? " 

"Oh, ham, I suppose, or pressed beef — ^the 
usual things," said Betty carelessly. Evidently 
the cheesecakes made the important part. " Per- 
haps a veal-and-ham pie," she added, as Rugby 
felt> to cheer him. « But you can get wine." 

« I don't want wine, but I should like a proper 
luncheon," he protested. "Look here, Betty, 
let's go to your pastrycook and buy the cheese- 
cakes and take them back to the ' Bear.' " 

" I don't think they will let us eat them there," 
said Betty doubtfully. 

"Ill see to that. If I had known of this 
unique dainty I would have told the ^ Bear ' to 
provide them. As I didn't we must fetch them 
ourselves to save time." 

"All right," said Betty graciously. "But you 
really ought to taste them. Will you have a 
buttonhole?" 

He declined the penny nosegay pinned on the 
board at the flower-stall, but told her to choose 
which she liked, and met with unexpected 
etiquette. 

"I don't care to wear flowers in my habit 1" 
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said Betty. "It would be different in your 
jacket." And Rugby raised his brows with a 
comical smile, and the inevitable curious glance 
at the slim figure in the irreproachable coat and 
skirt and with the red mane of hair that tossed 
so gaily when the mare cantered. Betty was 
full of surprises and in consequence still delight- 
ful. He wondered what sort of companion she 
would make up in the Anaks, and pictured her 
as a little explorer in spite of her protest that 
she liked beaten tracks. He almost came to the 
point of wishing that she were a boy, and possible 
to borrow some day, though she was just femi- 
nine enough to make petting a temptation. 

The luncheon at the "Bear" was a success, 
though they ate the cheesecakes in stolen joy 
when the waitress went out of the room, neg- 
lecting the legitimate tart offered to them as a 
second course. Betty was right about the cheese- 
cakes ; when trade and the stream of life quitted 
Devizes they left a few excellent things as last 
attractions to the sleepy town. One is the air of 
the place, which — ^particularly if you get up on 
to Roundway Down — is too strong if anything, 
and bracing. beyond sea breezes: another is un- 
doubtedly the secret of the cheesecakes. I do not 
know of what the soft cold substance in its pastry 
setting is made, but it is sweet and faintly spiced, 
and has currants and candied peel to perfect it. 
Three cheesecakes are not too much after you have 
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ridden in from Lyndwood, and the remembrance 
on your palate is an unshadowed felicity — an ex- 
perience rarely granted to mortals. Rugby en- 
joyed his lunch, though it was a simple one. 
There happened to be no one but themselves in 
the long, low-ceiled room with whitewashed 
rafters and one long table — they have not reached 
the point of separate tables in Devizes — for it was 
either too early or too late for the farmers. The 
lunch was cold — nothing but cold lamb and bee^ 
and a hot joint that Betty scorned ; but if the fare 
was not to her taste she revelled in the old plates 
and dishes with the Beiir on them — ^the same 
animal who munches his stolen fruit over the 
porch — and she pointed him out to Rugby. She 
chatted amicably to him throughout the meal, but 
always about the local life which they could watch 
through the deep bay window overlooking the 
market-place, and never about herself, nor did she 
refer to her personal trouble. He hoped she ^'as 
enjoying herself, but now and then he glanced 
across the white cloth at the serene moon-face, and 
wondered if it were that she was always unsmiling, 
or was there a very, very little shadow upon it 
from yesterday ? He held the well-known tenet 
that the griefs of youth are passing as summer 
rain, and forgot that the lightest shower has its 
due effect upon the earth. Betty had not for- 
gotten, she never would forget the experience she 
had passed through, even though years had made 
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it a matter of history. The impression was far 
more vivid, and in consequence more lasting, than 
many a larger event in her life might seem to be. 

There was only one incident of importance on 
the homeward way, and that at the time seemed 
a piece of ill-luck that was only ill-luck because 
it was not in harmony with either Betty's or 
Rugby's mood. As they mounted their horses at 
the " Bear " and prepared to ride home by another 
road under Betty's guidance, they saw two other 
equestrians crossing the market-place, and recog- 
nised Mrs. Arthur Annisdell and ,Lord Archie 
Gosse. They were probably the stragglers from 
some picnic party from Lyndwood, for it was un- 
likely that they would have chosen half-past three 
on a July day to set out for a ride ; but Betty 
did not stay to enquire tho cause of their appear- 
ance. She swung Cinders round with a clatter of 
hoofs, and put her into a trot, regardless of stray- 
ing poultry or farmers standing about outside the 
Corn Exchange, back the way they had come. 

« I'm going home this way after all," she sang 
out over her shoulder to Rugby, as he followed her 
of necessity. "Hope you don't mind? They" 
(pointing with her whip at Girlie and Ba-ba) 
"will go by the Bath road." 

He answered emphatically, "I don't mind at 
all. In fact I prefer it. Do you think they saw 
us?" 

" Oh, yes. Girlie traved her whip." 
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Rugby relapsed into a silence that was not 
entirely unconcerned. He did not know that he 
had any definite objection to Mrs. Arthur Annis- 
dell's discovery of his whereabouts to-day, yet 
as a matter of fact he had avoided her advances as 
to what he was going to do, and had slipped off to 
Betworth unnoticed. He had a perfect right to 
ride with Betty if he chose, and it was ridiculous 
to rank her against Girlie as though she were a 
woman of the same age ; nevertheless experience 
of Mrs. Arthur had taught him that she would 
brook no rival, of whatever age or sex, trenching 
upon what she chose to consider her ground, and 
he disliked open warfare. 

"Girlie Beauchamp always did upset the apple- 
cart ! " he thought to himself grimly. " I find no 
difference in Girlie Annisdell." 

He rode back to Lyndwood about five o'clock 
with a vague discomfort still at the back of his 
mind ; but he did not find himself confronted by 
Girlie or Lord Archie. Tea was absorbing the 
household energies in the drawing-room, and 
Rugby having had tea at Betworth, slipped off to 
the smoking-room, where he unexpectedly found 
Miss Damaresque. The painter was smoking a 
surreptitious cigarettiC, and laughed when he 
came in. 

"Caught I'' she said. "I very seldom smoke 
out of my own rooms, but I thought women were 
free of the smoking-room at this hour." 
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"Why not?" he returned, sinking into the 
easy-chair opposite to hers, and begfinning to pack 
the tobacco into a well-loved briar. "There is 
nothing more companionable than mixed smok- 
ing—it is even better than mixed bathing ! " 

"I should not have thought that the latter 
appealed to you," said Miss Damaresque drily. 
" In your heart you are so very conventional." 

He looked a trifle ruffled. " I hope I am broad- 
minded!" 

"Yes, you are, but it is conventional broad- 
mindedness, too I You are not pleased ? " 

" It is the kind of thing I should expect you to 
say of Robert Annisdell ! " 

« Well, it is better than being conventionally 
narrow-minded, like his wife. She is in the 
drawing-room now, holding forth on the subject 
of a bazaar which they are giving in aid of the 
organ fund. She is urging on Lady Annisdell 
that it will do Betty so much good to come and 
help — ^it will rouse her, and force her to think 
of other people, instead of her own fancied 
wrongs I " 

She laughed outright as she caught the angry 
glint of his eyes in their curious deep setting. 
He pulled his heavy dark moustache in a way he 
had when very irritated — ^it was a trick to gain 
time, when he would not quite trust his own 
temper. 

"I notice that Mrs. Robert is always to the 
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rescue of other souls when their employment is 
to her own advantage I ** he sneered. "If they 
worry Betty just now, we must make a combina- 
tion, you and I." 

Miss Damaresque's blue eyes softened a little 
pitifully. "How is Betty? " she said suddenly. 

** Oh, she is all right if they will only leave 
her alone for a short period of peace to recover 
her mental balance. She had a knock-down 
blow.** 

" I know. I am jealous of you ! I would have 
liked to have gone over yesterday and seen if I 
could help.'* 

"It was much better that I should go," he said, 
so decidedly that it was Miss Damaresque's turn 
to look restive. " I didn't spoil her." 

"I don't know," said the painter with one of 
her outspoken truths. " You are a man — and I 
mistrust men as comforters for a girl in trouble." 

" I didn't comfort her — that is just the point. 
I told her to buck up ! " 

" Nevertheless you were there — she will always 
associate you with her trouble. And I daresay 
she will come to fancy that you comforted her, 
whatever you really did ! " 

He was hardly listening. " Just fancy a church 
bazaar as a distraction — ^a thing to rouse one when 
one is really sore over anything ! How infatuated 
with her own limitations £dna Annisdell must 
bel" 
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"She thinks that being connected with the 
church — her churchy and her organ ! — ^the bazaar 
is in some sort hallowed. She even finds a con- 
nection between God and the flannel stall, I 
think.'* 

He burst out with an irritation he seldom al- 
lowed himself. " It is inexplicable to me how the 
most trivial-minded women appropriate to them- 
selves the idea of the infinite. They talk glibly 
of God as a Supreme Being, and treat Him as if 
He were the head of the police—an authority to 
punish breakers of their particular laws, certainly. 
I suppose it is their narrow lives that loses them 
all sense of proportion. Out in the wastes and 
solitudes of the earth one almost doubts that God 
exists — there is Nature there in such full force 
that she pushes Him out. If one regains a faith 
it is on such a vast scale that there is no belittling 
personality in it. " 

" Isn't that faith another name for Nature ? " 

" Perhaps so. We all have our names for our 
deities," he acknowledged more gently. 

" My God has been a good friend to me," said 
Miss Damaresque thoughtfully. " I can judge our 
friendship by the fact that I go to Him even in 
little things." 

" That is less explicable still," said Rugby with 
a certain irony. '« In a great crisis, or under vio- 
lent emotion, I can almost understand human 
beings turning in desperation to the idea of a 
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higher power to which to appeal. But to drag 
God down to the level of every day and its bread 
and butter seems to me almost ridiculous— cer- 
tainly undignified.'* 

^ It is just as one is built," said Miss Dama- 
resque, with the great tolerance learned in many 
hard years. " Perhaps you are right for yourself, 
though wrong for me. It may be better for you 
to bear the pinpricks uncomplainingly, and only 
make your appeals when really hard pressed. 
But for me, I must own," she added with a 
frank laugh, "that if I lose a favourite paint- 
brush I make a hurried prayer that I may 
find it." 

He looked at her curiously, she thought. 

"One gets into the habit of telling one's God 
everything," she explained, apologetically. 

« I hope He likes it ! " 

" He is my friend." 

He relapsed into silence, discomforted. And 
indeed no man likes a woman to talk of her re- 
ligion, for fear she shall grow affected or fiippant. 
Deep down in his heart man is far more precious 
of the veiy name of Deity than woman, whose 
lack of shyness makes her seem almost irreverent. 
Besides, to be ultrarcritical, men are sentimental- 
ists, and self-deceivers. They will break the 
Commandments, or their mothers' hearts, and 
fancy all the while that God and she are so sacred 
to them that the very thought of them must be 
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safely put away in a locked cabinet of their souls 
— ^into which they never care to look. 

It may be that Miss Damaresque knew this, 
for her answering silence was a little sad. In the 
interval a sweet- voiced clock struck the hour, and 
she rose leisurely, throwing her burnt-out cigar- 
ette into the grate as if she tossed away a useless 
thought with it. At the door, however, she 
paused, and looked back at her companion with 
a g^ver smile than usual in her clear eyes. 

<< Don't trouble Betty's peace," she said, as if 
rather loath to say it. 

"With my theories?" he queried a little 
bitterly. 

"Or with your practices either," she corrected 
quietly. 
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CHAPTER XI 

** All your face is a wild dog-rose- 
Pink flushed into white— 
Yourself a flower that buds and blowi 

Solely for my delight ; 
Your pouting mouth is a bud new-bom 
Of dew and sunshine this very morn. 
Oreen boughs shut out the light and heat- 
Over and under the wild way closes— 
Ck>me 1 A kiss for your roses, 

Sweet I 
Come I A kiss for your roses I 

Waytdde Roses. 

Rugby rode over to Betworth himself to apprise 
Betty of Mrs. Robert Annisdell's arrangements 
for her distraction, and that her presence was 
expected at the bazaar for the organ fund. Betty 
made a face and said, " When ? " 

"It's on Friday. You must have known! 
Had you forgotten ? ** 

" I think Edna forgot — to tell me. She some- 
times does when she thinks that any spare time 
would give me a chance to wriggle out. If she 
rushes these things at me at the last minut« she 
calculates that I shall have to do what she wishes." 

" Oh, I see. Well, are you going ? ** 

" I don*t know," said Betty thoughtfully. « Are 

you?" 
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Betty smiled in sleepy enjoyment of the em- 
phasis. **I suppose the rest of the mob will, 
though ? ^ she said. 

" Miss Damaresque is too busy with your 
picture," said Rugby demurely. 

"What a blow for Edna I" said Betty with 
wicked enjoyment. " She calculated on one 
celebrity at least. If Cousin Garry has to put in 
half an hour's appearance 111 go with him." 

" Mrs. Arthur Annisdell and Gosse are going 
to manage the Pish-pond or Bran-pie or some- 
thing of that sort." 

" Lord Archie is going to manage it, you mean, 
while Girlie walks round and amuses herself I 
Belle will go because she is so kind-hearted in 
her deliberate fashion, and Charlie will go because 
— because he needn't," said Betty adroitly, pulling 
herself up just in time before she mentioned his 
elusive flirtations with Edna. She knew it, of 
course, and when Edna kindly advised her not to 
be silly with boys it always occurred to her mind 
as a trifle comic. Criticism of herself had not 
suggested itself to Mrs. Robert Annisdell from 
this quarter, however, and she thought she was 
an excellent example to Betty in her impreg- 
nable position of wife and mother. 

"I think the countryside is going," said Rugby, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. " I have no 
adequate excuse for declining, and am supposed 
12 
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to be guilty of a ^swelled head.* Find me a 
reason, Betty ! ** 

" ' But yon— yon do not know, you say ; 
And I—I cannot teU I* » 

hummed Betty. ^ I shall have togo I ** she added 
with a sigh. 

It would be the first time she had foced her 
home party in any number since she knew of her 
real name, for she had only met them singly when 
they came over to Betworth or she met them 
riding in Devizes. But Sir Charles and Lady 
Annisdell were sure to put in an appearance for 
Robert's sake, and save for Rugby and Miss 
Damaresque Lyndwood would turn out in full 
force. The two people she could least spare had 
withdrawn their support^ and the full-moon face 
clouded as Betty confronted the situation before* 
hand. She was no more reconciled to her loss of 
the family though she did not speak of it^ and it 
meant so much in her existence that she did not 
realise that her world could ignore it. 

Rugby saw the clouded face without recognis- 
ing that he could have bettered matters by saying 
that he would go after all. It meant little to him, 
and he would have endured being bored or irri- 
tated had he realised what Betty wanted of him. 
As he did not^ he tried distraction to dispel the 
cloud. 

^Let's go for a walk,'' he said. <<It'8 too hot 
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to ride — I came over at a footpace, and I don't 
want to go back until it's cooler. Take me into 
the woods." 

« All right," said Betty carelessly. " Just wait 
tiUIgetahat." 

She came back swinging the hat, however, and 
declined to put it on as their way was all in the 
shade for anyone who knew the country. Betty 
zigzagged by oak and beech, and guided Rugby 
across Betworth to the stream that ran through 
Mr. Grayson's property, talking in desultory 
fashion as they went. She knew Rugby in- 
credibly better it seemed since she had run off 
from Lyndwood, and no longer doubted if she 
admired him. The question of his looks, indeed, 
did not rest on her mind at all ; she had learned 
his face so much by heart now that she only 
knew its characteristics as rather dear to her. 
For they were friends, and Betty asked no more, 
of herself or him. There had never been an 
element of flirtation in their friendship as Betty 
interpreted the word — except perhaps for one 
disturbing minute on the night when she played 
the violin, and then it was of a quality that she 
would not face, because the sensation it gave her 
was new and uncomfortable. Flirtation was an 
unmistakable thing to the Schoolgirl, and had 
certain lines of demarcation that could not be 
ignored. The sentimental stages which began 
with a flower begged or offered, little gifts, a noted 
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preference over her companions that made one 
particular boy pair with one particular girl as a 
matter of course upon all occasions — finally the 
hand-in-hand and the kiss in the dark — all these 
inevitable elements had been missing from her 
friendship with Rugby. Besides, Betty was a 
mixture of shrewdness and humility. Captain 
Rugby was a person of importance and a man of 
thirty or more ; she was a little girl of no im- 
portance as yet in his world — and she had red 
hair. Betty always ended her list of drawbacks, 
in her own mind at least, with that salient point. 
As she glanced at him under her lashes in a side- 
ways fashion she saw him at the present moment 
as a spare figure rather over the average height, 
with a face that she could by no means read. 
The deeply-set eyes pleased her, and the line of 
a slightly hooked nose and resolute chin. She 
did not know that she approved so much of the 
undeniable grey in his hair, the very black mous- 
tache, or the half-hidden lips beneath. 

It was certainly hot, but with the bright heat 
that does not presage storm, and indeed the wood- 
pigeons were promising fine weather all abroad 
Betworth, answering one another from the high 
elms and the beeches — 

" Take two cows, Taffy ! Take ^ 

A pause, and then, more insistently: 
" — Tioo 00W8, Taf-fy ! " 
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The air was too gentle to be a wind, and smelt 
of late wild flowers from the meadows through 
which the stream flowed — meadow-sweet and 
ground ivy, coltsfoot and the wild crocus that 
blooms long after spring. They began to go up 
as soon as they crossed the water, and very soon 
had struck the steep track down which Betty 
had come on her headlong rush to Betworth. 
She paused to draw breath halfway up the ascent, 
and looked round her. 

" I brought Denny down here the other day,** 
she remarked, shying from a more definite round- 
ing of the special occasion. ^ I thought I should 
never get him down ! '* 

« Betty I— you didn't ! " 

He looked up and down at the slippery way 
that seemed to him rough enough as an ascent — 
to go down appeared a doubtful foothold, and the 
thought of the girl leading the half-broken colt 
startled him. "You must have been mad! "he 
said half resentfully for the cold thrill she had 
caused him. 

"Denny will go wherever you lead him — if he 
knows you well enough. He trusted me I " said 
Betty softly, more to herself than Rugby. 

" And you rewarded him by risking breaking 
his back as well as your own ! Betty, how dare 
you!" 

He looked dt her with eyes that were half 
angry and half affectionate. He had grown very 
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fond of Betty, and her face at the moment flashed 
upon him anew with the attraction of a sudden 
recognition. He liked the sleepy eyes and the 
round face under the '^banner of flame.'' He 
remembered how he had half wished she were a 
boy that he might borrow her and take her ex- 
ploring with him, and he fancied that he was 
still thinking of her as a boy when he seized her 
arm in his strong Angers and gave it a little 
grip. 

" You are never to do that again," he said, with 
a shade of greater earnestness in his insistence. 
<^ I should like to shake you ! It was such need- 
less folly." 

Betty did not answer. Her expressive lips 
looked half mutinous and half sad, and she 
turned to continue the ascent. He kept his hand 
clasped round her slender arm, and so they 
climbed together. I do not know that Wiltshire 
is an especially steep county, but its woods always 
appear to be grown on slants and shelves. Above 
the plateau so much in vogue when Lyndwood 
Park went out to picnic, the wood rose again, 
less sharply this time, but all uphill ; and thither 
Rugby and Betty slowly climbed until by mutual 
consent they dropped down on the grass at the 
edge of the winding track they had followed and 
looked down into the heart of the wood. It was 
full of subtle shadows and clear green light and 
spots of sun, and the branches of trees that filled 
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space one below the other as the plantation 
dropped down the hillside. Under the boughs 
summer had filled in the nooks and crannies 
with more green leaves where the sunlight only 
threaded its way in a network of dappled green 
and gold, and over and through it all was a great 
hush and a rich smell of warm earth and live 
vegetation — more especially the keen scent of 
bracken when it gives out odour through the 
heat. 

Betty and Rugby were sitting side by side in 
silence. The girl's breath still came a little 
quickly from the climb, and she flung her hat 
from her on the grass and pushed back her heavy 
hair. Rugby's face was no more readable than it 
had been during the walk, but there was a curi- 
ous lightening of it as of some warmth that 
shone from the inner side of his nature, an un- 
usual glow of feeling. He was looking straight 
down into the revealed heart of the wood, the 
green glow of the leaves and the dreamy stillnesS| 
and his eyes reflected the summer. Betty was 
conscious of nothing save restful content; she 
liked being there, she liked Rugby beside her. 
Her youth asked no more of life at the present 
moment, and felt no craving for deeper emotion. 
It was all so quiet, and she was so happy, with- 
out any hint of adventure even, or the excite- 
ment of question as to what might happen 
next 
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Suddenly Rugby released his hold upon her, 
and lifting his arm laid it round her neck. With 
the same movement he drew her head against his 
shoulder, and his arm slipped to her waist and 
held her close. He could feel that she did not 
starts and she simply rested submissively as he 
had placed her, without a struggle. Her feeling 
of dazed surprise kept her exactly as she was 
while he leaned down to her and kissed her lips 
with an impulse he had as little foretold as she. 
It was not a rough caress, though for the moment 
beyond his control ; he was quite gentle, though 
she could not have stopped him had she tried ; 
but had there been no passion in it^ it would 
never have been given. He would have resisted 
the mere affectionate desire to kiss a little girl of 
whom he was very fond. He did not resist the 
sudden feeling that swept them headlong over 
the conventional precipice for a moment. The 
heart against which Betty's cheek rested was 
certainly, not beating at its ordinary pace, and 
the nervous fingers with which he pushed the 
hair from her temples betrayed a restlessness 
which drove him into action of some sort. The 
girl's face was quite white under his touch, and 
with a vague remorse he looked down at her 
before he spoke. 

" Am I making you unhappy, child ? " 
•*I don't know," said Betty almost inaudibly 
It was quite true. He had roused a dormant 
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side of her nature that was not yet ready to be 
roused, and the pain of it was more than the 
pleasure. Her youth resented the heavy weight 
of feeling that he exacted from it as an experi- 
ence too ripe for her. There was pain here — in 
the present as well as the future. Why had he 
made her feel this ? If the even tenor of their 
friendship had not taken this unexpected turn 
she might not have realised how she cared for 
him ; and as her cold sweet cheek lay pressed 
against his heart she recognised with a pang that 
she did care. The only difference in her was 
that a few minutes since she had loved as a girl 
may, half idealism, half shy pride that would not 
acknowledge its power; now it seemed that she 
had been carried off her feet into a feeling too 
mature. A totally new experience is not likely 
to be a happy one, though It may not be actually 
unhappy. ** I don't know ! " said Betty. 

Rugby smiled slightly, half tenderly and half 
amused. It sounded a childish excuse to his 
man's knowledge of emotion, and he did not 
realise its truth. For a few minutes longer they 
sat there in silence — the silence that smelt of the 
bracken and was nothing to mortal sight but a 
vista of green and gold — and his eyes rested a 
little curiously on the wonderful red hair and the 
stainless face that had not blushed for his 
caresses. Before Betty's eyes as in a trance 
there arose a faint memory of Miss Damaresque's 
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picture, that " Castle in the Air." It was strange 
that it should haunt her now, but quite distinctly 
for those few seconds rose its wonderful rainbow 
towers and pinnacles in their wreaths of rosy 
cloud, shutting out the heart of the wood. 

** I will build you a palace of rainbow tints 
In the heart of a sunset cloud !" 



The castle suddenly toppled to pieces and 
vanished in a drift of rosy smoke; there was 
nothing but the sleepy summer afternoon in 
Lyndwood ; for Rugby had gently released her, 
and somehow or other they were standing up- 
right on the winding pathway, no longer so close 
in human embrace that their souls seemed to 
touch. 

" We shall just have time for tea before I must 
ride back to the Park," he said in his ordinary 
tones. 

Betty stooped for her hat which she had 
thrown on to the grass, and answered as quietly 
as he had spoken. <' It won't take us so long to 
go down as to come up.*' Every fibre of her was 
tingling a little with the recoil, and with a new 
tenderness and fear lest he should have already 
repented and be afraid lest she should not slip 
back into their everyday relations. With the 
sensitiveness of her youth she snatched eagerly 
at the normal attitude between them, for fear he 
should think that he wanted another, and had 
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she been less composed in manner as a rule, she 
would have overdone it. Rugby had had his 
own susceptibilities so far blunted that he had 
forgotten the quickness of resentment and the fine 
pride of his boyhood. He judged by his present 
standard, and guessed her as a little indifferent 
and perhaps rather glad that the incident was 
over. After all he had done but little harm if 
the girl shook herself free of emotion so easily I 
Nevertheless, because his lips had not quite for- 
gotten the touch of hers, he looked at her with a 
deeper interest as they went down the hill than 
as they had come up, Betty going in front this 
time, her slight shoulders held back to resist the 
descent, her hat swinging carelessly from her 
hand, golden-green lights and shades playing 
with her uncovered hair. 

"When I was trekking south of Dar Saley,'* 
said Rugby in a tone of easy reminiscence, " we 
used to carry seeds in our tobacco pouches as well 
as tobacco — pewpaw or mealy, or anything that 
had a chance to grow.** He took his pipe and 
pouch from his pocket as he spoke, as if the action 
suggested the thought, and began to fill the briar. 

"What for?" asked Betty laconically. They 
had reached level ground by now and were head- 
ing for the stream. She fell into step by his side 
as if quite unembarrassed. 

"For the sake of other travellers. Whenever 
we camped we sowed the seeds. Very likely not 
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one in a hundred would come up, but if they did 
some poor devil who can^t find water may chance 
on a patch of melon some day.** 

'"Can you grow things in the desert?'* said 
Betty with a wild effort. As a matter of fact she 
knew perfectly well by this time that Central 
Africa is chieBy table-land and mountain, and 
that Rugby was not speaking of the desert belts ; 
but for the minute she could not think of further 
comment, and yet the barrenness of her speech 
filled her with panic the instant after it was made. 
He must not — should not think that her thoughts 
wandered to more dangerous ground. « Where 
did you get the seeds ? " she asked, fighting her 
stupidity, and with a grasp at her usual manner. 
Indeed she had a ridiculous feeling that she was 
imitating herself, and remembering an uncom- 
promising habit of her own of running a statement 
to earth. When Rugby had told her of incidents 
of his travels she had always catechised him as 
to how, when, and where. 

" From the last place where the fruits grew ! ^ 
he returned with a little smile in his eyes, turning 
to look at her as she walked beside him. He 
spoke with his customary teasing retort when she 
attacked him like this, but she wished he had not 
looked at her. All in a moment it seemed that 
her skin was going to bum up, and she felt like 
some poor little moth caught in the blaze of the 
candle which attracts it. The extreme misery ot 
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a blush is known only to youth which is so much 
youth that it sees nothing becoming in the humilia- 
tion. Betty's thick white skin did not flame out- 
wardly as do more sanguine complexions, but 
she felt it as much as though she had flushed to 
peony red. To Rugby's gaze her face presented 
nothing but a swift warm pink, lingering cruelly 
even when she turned her head away with the 
pathetic shame of a child. He moved nearer to 
her with a faint return of his impulse in the wood, 
and his shoulder brushed hers. 

"I suppose — fruits — grow very easily— in hot 
countries I" she said in a stifled voice. The 
bravery of the struggle was lost on him, but he 
liked the unexpected tribute of her flushed face. 
After all she was not so invulnerable in her 
armour of short frocks and floating tresses, and 
he did not feel sorry for her because he was glad 
for himself. 

"Very easily," he responded gravely — ^too 
gravely, as Betty felt without looking at him. 
** Heat is a great incentive to all growth. You 
may notice that nature never stands still in the 
summer ! On such a day as this, for instance, 
when even human beings feel the heat — " he 
touched the soft hot cheek nearest him with a 
cool finger — "no wonder if the most tightly 
folded bud opens its heart to the sun I '' 

"Don't I " said Betty below her breath. 

It is doubtful if he heard, for her heart spoke 
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rather than her lips ; but they were nearing the 
last avenue of trees, and she drew her breath with 
a little gasp of relief. It was over for the time, 
anyhow. As they walked up to the house he was 
merciful enough to drift back to Africa again in 
a desultory fashion, without applying its climatic 
qualities as a personal allegory, and when they 
reached the stables she left him to order his horse 
— ^his hand holding hers in good-bye being her 
last impression of him, a trifle masterful, a sense 
of the nearer touch between them conveyed in 
some inexplicable way to her — and then she was 
free at last to run away and be by herself .... 
It was rather a silent dinner at Betworth that 
night, for even Garry Grayson seemed a little 
distracted. Neither he nor Betty talked much 
to the other, but their silence was sympathetic. 
Betty went to bed early, but after undressing she 
did not attempt to lie down and go to sleep. 
The looking-glass, as she brushed her hair, had 
reflected a sober little face, and eyes and silent 
lips that asked a question— ** What will come 
next ? '' Was he sorry already, and did he repent 
of that amazing impulse in the wood? How 
would he meet her next time, and were their 
relations to be altered, strained? It frightened 
her a little — ^the whole thing had been so over- 
whelming, even in its brevity, so much more 
real than anything that she had touched in life 
as yet. 
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Suddenly she flung wide the easemented win- 
dow and stepped out on to the stone battlements 
that ran all along the front of Betworth. The 
long hot day had passed into a perfect peaceful 
night, warm still as if with the reflection of the 
sun, and full of fragrance. Somehow in the hush 
of the night, which was unspoiled by the cold 
white radiance of a moon, the fear and the re- 
luctance of her new-found love fell from her, and 
only the beauty and the joy remained, for the 
world seemed too kind to hold any pain, and her 
veins danced with eagerness for a future joy. 

Oh, laughing stars I Oh, happy, radiant earth ! 
All things are possible in your mysterious sense 
of promise ! There is nothing really definite in 
youth — it looks for no settled joy, no actual hero. 
Pleasure is, after all, a humdrum thing when we 
realise it. The glory of our teens lies in the 
possibilities in which they revel. Dance, laughing 
stars! for at that age we may hold the most 
wonderful thing in the world in our hands — a 
love without a sting as yet. Prophesy, happy 
Earth I that we may go forth to meet enchant- 
ment and know no awakening ! 

Betty stood on the balcony until her toes grew 
cold, but the young life in her sang with her 
universe. It was so beautiful out there with the 
stars and the darkness that she did not want to 
go to bed. Girlie, more thrifty of her beauties, 
was long since asleep at Lyndwood, her fair face 
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the model of a child^s, which even her smoothly 
dressed hair could not destroy ; but the real child 
outside the window at Betworth had no thought 
of heavy eyes or pale cheeks on the morrow. Her 
to-morrow was now — that great glorious present 
that belongs only to the consciously happy. She 
longed for adventure, and thought recklessly of 
slipping out of the great hushed house and away 
to the wood again, to dream once more above the 
network of branches — thrilled now with stars — 
and to see the walls of the Castle in the Air arise 
on her mental vision. . . . 

Never, never more! For the rosy drifts of 
sunset cloud have evaporated for ever, the rain- 
bow has melted into the sky, and the world is 
once more a prosaic place to those who have be- 
held the Fairy Castle. It rises but once, to some 
lingering for a longer period, to some — as to 
Betty — to vanish almost before it has shown its 
wondrous towers and pinnacles ; but once van- 
ished it is never built again. 

The great clock over the stables struck mid- 
night, and Betty yawned and shivered, and waking 
from her daydream crept into bed. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

'* There's an English law it is well to heed. 
Though unwritten all the same, 
And dark as Sanscrit to alien ears- 
It is this, that you Play the Game. 
Yon may lie to a woman so long as, at last, 

Yon lie for her royally : 
Yon may cheat your friend in a business way, 

So long as it's business— see f 
But yon mustn't rat, and you mustn't sneak, 

Or the devil himself cries * Shame ! ' 
You may set your foot on the Decalogue 
So long as you Play the Game." 

Cricket. 

Thsbb were tents on the Rectory lawn, and 
long benches under the bigger trees where knitted 
garments and children's pinafores might be dis- 
played, flanked by cheap vases and gallipots in 
which roses had been dying all the morning. 
The rectory itself was demoralised, and no one 
thought or ate or spoke anything but "bazaar" 
during the eventful day. At the gate a young 
man from the locality had been established with 
the scullery table in front of him to take the 
shillings or pieces of numbered paper that rep- 
resented tickets of admission. He had clerical 
aspirations that had betrayed him into the post 
18 
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of a lay reader, and he felt his present position 
keenly. But Edna could not pause to consider 
feelings while the organ fund absorbed all her 
energies, though with some humour she had re- 
marked to her husband that Mr. Bond was per- 
sonating Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and ought to be satisfied with his biblical like- 
ness. The Rector, long and lean in his clerical 
garb, wandered about his desecrated garden with 
an unusual air of being at a loss. As a rule 
Robert AnnisdelPs brains placed him in the su- 
perior position to his fellows whatever the situ- 
ation ; to-day he had no use for his brains, save 
to waste witticisms on the woollen comforters and 
painted fire-screens, and no use for his legs either 
in the cramped space left by the tents and the 
benches. Once or twice he drifted over the pad- 
dock where his two boys, recently home for the 
holidays, were managing a very local cricket 
match, as a lure to the youth of the parish. But 
Edna had impressed upon him that it was better 
to leave Bobby and Roy to bowl out the butcher's 
son and the baker's boy ; so the Rector, who was 
famous for his lobs while at Harrow and Trinity, 
could only look enviously over the gate, and watch 
his sons condescend to the methods of the Lynd- 
wood Cricket Club, with their school-caps at the 
back of their, curly heads, and the air of an old 
Blue working a scratch team. 
Mrs. Charles Annisdell was ^selling," her 
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stolid good-nature having allowed her to be 
pressed into the service even further than Betty 
had foretold. She stood placidly among embar- 
rassing piles of baby linen manufactured at the 
Working Parties, her fair substantial presence an 
attraction to the rustics, who thought her "a 
vurra 'andsome lady, even more *an Pairson's 
wife.'' Major Annisdell was busy also; with a 
hammer and nails he had followed Edna about to 
fix this and put up that, his hostess sweetening 
the labour with smiles and chatter. 

" It is so good-natured of you I And Robert 
is no good at this kind of thing," she said. 

Charlie Annisdell, very big and handsome in 
his shirt-sleeves, felt that of course he was good- 
natured, and that Robert wets no good at the little 
jobs a man ought to do. 

"You're a splendid carpenter yourself, for a 
woman," he added approvingly, looking down into 
the animation of Edna's sparkling face. " I wish 
Belle could drive a nail or take a screw out as 
you do, sometimes I If I am not present she is 
entirely dependent on the next workman she can 
find." 

"Ah! I don't mind spoiling my hands, you 
see. I like man's work that is just healthy and 
hard. I don't mean I should like to do anything 
that unsexed a woman I " said Edna, and she also 
felt that she was a person with capabilities denied 
to Charlie's wife. The little distich at the end 
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she could not resist. It was part of what Robert 
quietly called her "profession." Edna did not 
always understand her husband. 

Somewhere in the shrubbery a well had been 
made out of an empty barrel, carefully disguised 
with trailing gi'eenery, and raised on two large 
stones. Into this receptacle had been thrown 
many large and small parcels wrapped in paper 
and tied with string, of very slight intrinsic value 
in their contents, and one of the boys' old fishing 
rods had been furnished with a short piece of 
gut and a large hook. For the payment of six- 
pence people were allowed to fish in the barrel 
with this unwieldy instrument until they caught 
the hook*in the string of a parcel, and, hot and 
perspiring, hauled it out, having narrowly escaped 
apoplexy in leaning over the barrel's edge. It 
was pleasantly dusk in the shrubbery, for those in 
charge of the fishing, however, and Lord Archie 
Gosse had commandeered the only kitchen chair 
that was left and arranged it behind the so-called 
well so that Mrs. Arthur Annisdell could sit down 
to her duty of receiving the sixpences. 

" You oughtn't to stand, I am sure," he said, 
gazing at her under his heavily fringed lids — 
** Ba-bahad such darling lashes I " — with the eyes 
that put Betty pathetically in mind of her horses. 
"You'll get so tired before the day is over I" 
He had provided no seat for himself, but was pre- 
pared for the burden and heat of the day and the 
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task assigned them, in which he quite naturally 
expected to do all the work and leave Girlie to 
look charming and take the honour and glory of 
the money they collected. 

"But the day isn't over yet^ Ba-ba I '* said Mrs. 
Arthur with her cruel little laugh. "Don't 
bother, my dear boy. I am going to walk round 
the lawn and see the local magnates arrive." And 
so Lord Archie found himself deserted after 
twenty minutes of the society for which he had 
sacrificed a whole day, and was left with the tub, 
but without the philosophy, of Diogenes. 

The only local magnate likely to spend much 
money was Mr. Grayson. He drove over with 
Betty about half-past three in the afternoon, and 
proceeded to yield himself up to the ravages of 
his connections, falling an easy prey to Belle before 
he ever encountered Edna. 

"Now then, what am I to buy?" he asked 
quizzically, gazing at the mysterious garments 
offered for his inspection. " Come, I say. Belle I 
You cant expect an old fellow like me to invest 
in such socks as these ! " He picked up a tiny 
embroidered article that seemed as if it would fit 
his big thumb. "Find me something more 
reasonable." 

"It's never too late to mend. Squire! " said a 
lady who was standing near him in the loose 
crowd of people. She was the wife of a young 
farmer, and knew the M. F. H. in the hunting 
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field, being herself a pretty horsewoman. " You 
may come to buying babies' socks yet ! '' 

^ Don't you put notions into my head, Mrs. 
Dagnell,'' said Mr. Grayson with perfect good 
humour. ^Vm ashamed of you I Belle, what's 
that at the end of the stall ? " 

It was a water-colour sketch standing on a pile 
of woollen things and leaning up against the trunk 
of the tree which overshadowed Belle, in full view 
of the public. Belle turned in her slow fashion 
and looked up and down the garments for sale 
before she followed his impatient eyes. 

*' Oh, that is our cA^-rf'cewvre," she said laughs 
ing. "We are not selling that at present—it is 
to be raffled later. Miss Damaresque gave it as 
her contribution." 

"Raffles are very wrong — oughtn't to be 
encouraged at a Rectory!" said Mr. Grayson, 
shaking his head. " I'll buy it outright." 

" You will have to give five pounds if you do, 
Cousin Garry I " 

" I'll give ten — ^f or the organ fund ! " said the 
Squire drily. "You needn't pack it up. Belle, 
only see that you remember that it is mine," he 
added as he put the crisp bank-note into her hand. 

" Oh, you shall have it all right. I will send 
it home with Betty — you will leave her here for 
some hours, of course ? Edna wants her to make 
herself useful." 

" I shall send the carriage back for her in time 
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for dinner,** said the Squire firmly, as he walked 
up to the tree to inspect his purchase. It was a 
comer of the gardens at the Park — one of the 
background studies on which Custance Dama- 
resque was practising — and a wonderful bit of 
colour, though a mere sketch. There was the 
same restless quality of vigour in all Miss Dama- 
resque's work which made it so diflftcult to her 
to render her surroundings subservient enough 
to her central figures. In this case she called 
the sketch a failure because the background had 
declined to be a background, and had taken on a 
personality of its own — a fiare of nasturtiums 
against a mossy stone wall, the dappled light and 
shade of a cedar tree upon a smooth bit of green 
lawn, and a sky behind wherein loose masses of 
cloud swam in a too-deep blue. 

"It's going to rain — ^the afternoon has been 
too fine I " said Mr. Grayson, as he looked at that 
sky. He seemed well pleased with his purchase 
for all its simplicity. "Miss Damaresque here 
to-day ? " he asked Belle. 

" No," she answered absently. " She would 
not come — and Captain Rugby kept her company. 
Those little frocks are nice, Mrs. Pook. Only 
three-and-six and all made by hand I " 

The large countrywoman she was persuading 
turned the garment over with coarse crimson 
fingers and shook her head staunchly. "No, . 
thank you, mum," she said. " That's Mrs. Dane's 
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work. I sits next 'er at the workin' party, and 
I know 'er big stitches. Ill take something of 
my own doin', if you can find it. I know my own 
work's worth 'avin'." 

Squire Grayson, turning away with a twinkle 
in his eye, came face to face with the Rector. 
^ Is that the sort of heresy with which you have 
to struggle ? " he said, as they instinctively turned 
together to flee from the feminine crowd. 

** I do not struggle," said the clergyman simply. 
^^ I appreciate honesty when I meet with it as 
much as a layman I " And the two men drifted 
past the tea-tables as by mutual consent, and into 
the dining-room with its more sympathetic side- 
board. 

Betty had made an inspection of the tents as 
soon as they arrived and she had seen Mr. Gray- 
son caught at the woollen stall, with Belle, calm 
and implacable, behind it. There were refresh- 
ments in one tent, and the most valuable articles 
for sale in the other. Betty looked decidedly 
askance at the flabby strawberries and cream, 
suffering from the tire of the day like everything 
else, the home-made cake (she knew Edna's cook, 
and Edna's views of "wholesome cooking") and 
the tea served out in thick earthenware cups 
borrowed from the School Treat secretary. Edna 
herself was presiding at the old-fashioned urn, 
and made a mental grab at her sister-in-law as 
soon as she appeared 
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"Betty, can't you stay and help me? Just go 
and ask people whether they want tea or straw- 
berries and cream — it is sixpence either way.*' 

« Half profits for the charity I " said Betty's 
inward comment, with a fastidious agenda that 
she would get no tea to-day — it was impossible 
to drink wash in a stuffy tent, or eat such dilapi- 
dated fruit. *« I am sorry," she said civilly, ** but I 
promised Belle to help her first — I'm going back 
to her when I've seen what you've got in the 
other tent." 

"Well, so long as you make yourself useful! " 
said Edna with great frankness, relinquishing her 
victim unwillingly. ** I don't think Belle wants 
assistance half so much as we do here " 

"She hasn't got Charlie to help her even!" 
said Betty sweetly, recognising a long back bent 
over a basket of dirty cups. " I am going to take 
Belle's place and send her to have tea as soon as 
I have been into that second tent." 

The second tent was at the moment the dais 
where loyalty assembled according to local pre- 
cedence. The Squire and the Rector had both 
been borne thither by the necessity of the moment^ 
which was the arrival of some neighbours of their 
own social standing, who were bound to spend 
money before they departed. Hitherto the bazaar 
had been mainly supported by the country people, 
whose shrewdness in driving a bargain did not 
desert them even for the or^^axi fund, and the 
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Rector had been consoled for their expenditure 
by the inward certainty that they would get 
something for their money. He hated the charity, 
thinly concealed behind useless cushion covers 
and painted pipe-racks, which his church was 
about to receive from the ladies he escorted to 
the second tent, and tacitly declined to assist 
further in their plundering. Girlie Annisdell, 
however, was also present, and had no such 
scruples. She had grown tired of rustic giggling 
at the well, and was quite ready to try her per- 
suasions as saleswoman amongst her own class. 
When Betty slipped in between the tent ropes 
she found Girlie laughing the male escort of the 
visitors into buying Japanese sunshades and 
ostrich eggs, and the ladies rallying Mr. Grayson 
on his supposed purchase of babies' socks. 

"They bleat like sheep — they deserve to be 
fleeced," said the Schoolgirl, starting on a lone 
raid of the tent whose contents were supposed to 
be strictly Eastern, and included boxes of Ever- 
ton toffee and Scotch shortbread, bay rum from 
the island of St. Thomas, and four long-haired 
kittens bred in Bath. Betty was playing with 
the kittens when she found herself joined by one 
of the men who had been talking to Girlie. He 
was a clean-shaven, sharp-eyed young man, who 
spoke with an accent that was far too slight for 
Betty to recognise its source. She would hardly 
have been any wiser had it been pointed out to 
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her that he had but just sipped the intoxicating 
draught of journalisms-London journalism — and 
that he inherited American methods and tradi- 
tions of the same trade, which is about the most 
dangerous combination that can threaten personal 
privacy. He only appeared to Betty as a young 
man with a rather dried-up appearance, who 
wanted to talk to anybody with ears to listen. 

** Are you going to buy one of the kittens ? " 
he said easily. " Nice little beasts, aren't they ? " 

" They are too young to have left their mother, 
really,** said Betty trenchantly, touching the 
sleepiest kitten tenderly, and carefully replacing 
an ambitious brother in the basket from which 
he seemed inclined to climb. " They are thirsty, 
and it's so hot in this tent with the sun beating 
on it all day. I'm going to get them a saucer of 
milk from the refreshment tent.'* 

"You'll spill it from a saucer,'* said the young 
man practically. "Better bring it in a jug, and 
the saucer with it. I'll come too and carry the 
milk." 

Betty saw the advantage of this, because if she 
went with a member of the important party in 
the Eastern tent it would look as if she were do- 
ing business, and Edna would not say that it was 
nonsense and refuse her the milk. (She would 
have looted the larder in this case, but she did 
not desire to plunge into unnecessary crime.) 
She accepted the young man's escort, and they 
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triumphantly brought back a milk-jug and 
saucer. 

^ Three of the kittens are sold," he informed 
Betty. "I heard Mrs. Archer talking about 
them. But their owners have left them here for 
the day to look pretty." 

Mrs. Archer was one of the ladies who deserved 
to be fleeced in Betty's opinion, and the lady in 
charge of the party. Betty marched through 
the little group indifferently, and with her new 
friend in attendance began to feed the kittens. 
The frenzied little lapping and purring would 
have recompensed her for endless trouble. 

"I'm awfully disappointed not to see your 
celebrities to-day/' said the young man suddenly, 
as he stood at Betty's elbow watching her minis- 
trations. "I heard that Miss Damaresque and 
Captain Arden Rugby were both staying at 
Lyndwood, and were sure to be on view." 

Betty was bending over the kittens and did 
not turn her head. She was horribly conscious 
all at once, and hated herself for it. A mere 
name had never had such personality for her 
before throughout all her electric yoiith. 

"They were too wise I " she said drily. "Miss 
Damaresque sent a sketch though — you can see 
it on the woollen stall." 

" And what did Captain Rugby do ? " 

" He stayed away I " 

He laughed merrily, as if her quick wits 
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pleased him. ^He never does go anywhere 
where he can be caught, does he ? " he said. ^It 
is quite his pose to be unknown to the public." 

Betty did not answer. She was beginning to 
wonder where all this led. And, naturally, she 
resented the imputation of a "pose *' to Rugby, 
as an affectation below his dignity. 

** You know him awfully well, I suppose ?'' 

" Know whom ? " said Betty absently, as if she 
had last the thread of his conversation. As a 
fact, she was playing for time, lest she should be 
taken unawares. There was something about 
this over-friendly young man that she did not 
quite understand, but her fine instinct told her 
that he did not trot at her heels for nothing. 

**Well, you've been in the same house with 
him. I met you riding together once. I am 
staying with my cousin, Mrs. Archer." 

«OhI" said Betty coolly. "You are Mrs. 
Archer's cousin. What do you want to know 
about Captain Rugby ? " 

** I'm very interested in him. He's never been 
interviewed, has he ? " 

"No— he hates that kind of thing." 

"You don't know any of his opinions on 
Africa?" 

"Plenty," said Betty, turning to look him 
straight in the face. She saw the restless grey 
eyes quicken, and the man's whole face "come 
idive," as she phrased it, out of its cautious re- 
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serve. His statement that he was Mrs. Archer's 
cousin had roused a dormant knowledge in the 
girl's brain. She remembered hearing that these 
neighbours of Lyndwood had a clever cousin 
staying with them — a young fellow who wrote. 
Betty was quick enough to piece in the missing 
factors of the situation. Mrs. Archer's cousin 
wanted to write something about Captain Rugby 
— had hoped perhaps to trace the lion to his lair 
down here in quiet Wiltshire, and drag him 
unwillingly out to the light of day. In that 
moment the friendly-mannered young man stood 
confessed as an enemy and as such to be circum- 
vented. 

Among some girls' schools, even private ones, 
there is growing up a code of honour as inviolable 
and severe as any of the boys' great Founda- 
tions. This is particularly the case where the 
tone of the school is good, as it certainly was at 
Hirst House, and the girls who were under Miss 
Trenchard had certain conceptions of "playing 
the game " that were far more sacred than their 
conventional religion at present — an instinctive 
thing, it almost seemed, an unwritten law about 
which they never talked because it was always 
understood. Added to this, the loyalty of a first 
love made Betty the worst speculation that the 
young American-Englishman had ever the bad 
luck to attempt. There was a veiled twinkle in 
her sleepy eyes as she answered him. 
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" Oh, I can tell you lots. What do you want 
to know most particularly ? " 

"Well, just what he won't tell as a rule!" 
said the young man unguardedly. " What does 
he think of the railway getting through ? Has he 
ever tapped the chance of a permanent difficulty 
with Germany?" 

" Oh, yes," said Betty demurely, with a con- 
fidential air. ** Whenever we try to lay the line 
in the direction of their frontiers even, Capfein 
Rugby thinks the German Emperor will come 
witii a golden pickaxe and help to pull it all up 
again ! He goes out secretly to Zanzibar in his 
yacht, you know, and works up through German 
East Africa to the Lakes to see what we are doing. 
Captain Rugby saw him once disguised in a white 
apron and a mason's cap, digging like mad " 

Betty only paused for her companion's burst of 
good-humoured laughter. "I didn't know you 
were going to rag me," he said. ** Won't you 
really tell me anything?" 

Betty looked him squarely in the face again. 
** Look here," she said tersely, " you've told me 
that you want to know just the things that 
Captain Rugby won't have published as his 
opinions ? " 

" Yes, I do, but it won't do him any harm," said 
the young man persuasively. " Indeed it will do 
him a lot of good to bring him more personally 
before the public. I want to interview him with- 
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out giving him the trouble of being interviewed 
— see ? Now don't you think you and I could 
manage it together? We'll be partners, and 
write an article on him between us I " 

^^ Thanks," said Betty, a little whiter than 
usual with suppressed anger. ^ But I don't care 
to be a partner in that sort of sneaking job. I 
think you were a mean skunk to ask me, and I 
shouldn't go and give you the information which 
my iriends would least want you to have unless I 
were a rotter ! " The forbidden slang of a year 
or so since came up to help expression in spite of 
her fifteen years. She looked her scornful dis- 
gust, and turning her shoulder to him went out 
of the tent as adroitly as she had entered, for she 
did not want anyone to detain her. She ran across 
the trodden lawn and took refuge with Belle 
as she had often done in her childhood. Some- 
thing in Belle's large steadfast personality soothed 
her nerves when, as now, they were overstrung 
with excitement or tense with indignation. She 
had the elevation on her of having flung Rugby's 
gage in the teeth of the other man, and upheld 
his tradition. Small matter as the personal preju- 
dice against publicity was, in him, she had still 
the sense of having done as he would have wished 
— of having stood staunch to her knowledge of 
him. The smallest thing done for the first man 
or woman we love is a golden pleasure not to be 
measured against more half-hearted affections and 
their demands. 
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When he was balked of his prey in Betty, the 
gentleman with the instincts of an American 
journalist began to look elsewhere for copy. Any 
of the Lyndwood Park party would do for his 
purpose if they would only be communicative. 
He had made his first attempt on the Schoolgirl 
because he thought that she would prove more 
malleable than her elders — not for any special 
suspicion of intimacy with Rugby, though it was 
true that he had seen them together more than 
once. On the whole he was inclined to think 
that one of the other ladies might suit his purpose 
better, for it was hardly likely that a man of 
Rugby's temperament would confide in a girl. He 
thought Betty had boasted in saying that she 
could tell if she would, and then laughing No ! in 
his face. But though he dropped her as a useless 
tool, he had not abandoned his purpose. Part 
tenacity and pai*t the eagerness of his cult made 
it a question of professional pride with him that 
he would run the shy game to earth and tell 
something of its personal habits. He had boasted 
to the sub-editor of a London paper that he would 
furnish copy of the reticent explorer, and he felt 
his i*eputation for smartness at stake. Besides, 
such an article would really do him good in 
quarters where he wanted influence to establish 
him. Rugby represented the means as well as 
the ends. He looked round him for a new source 
of information, and that quick cold flash came 
14 
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again into his eyes as they lighted on Mrs. Arthur 
Annisdell. He had been introduced to Girlie by 
his cousin Mrs. Archer, and only his instinct for 
business had driven him from her prettiness. He 
slipped back again to her side, and joined in the 
chaff which his host was venting upon her until 
he outstayed the other man and kept triumphant 
possession of the place at her side. 

** No, I'm not ready yet," he said confidently, 
wheix his cousin suggested a move towards re- 
freshment^ and then home. ^'I've not spent 
enough " (he knew when judicious expendi- 
ture should reap a later reimbursement), ''and I 
hope that Mrs. Annisdell will take me round this 
pretty old garden and show me all the shady 
nooks." 

« Come and see the Well, and have a sixpenny 
dip,*' said Girlie laughing. " I promise you that 
it is the darkest part of the shrubbery I " 

" The very darkest?" he said tentatively, with 
a glance at her profile, most delicately outlined 
in the shadow of a hat that Betty would have 
rejected as too babyish — a hat all soft white frills, 
and angles designed by a milliner who knew Mrs. 
Arthur AnnisdelPs requirements. Girlie remem- 
bered with wicked amusement that she had left 
Lord Archie in the darkest part of the shrubbery, 
leaning disconsolately against the disguised tub; 
but she had no objection to returning with another 
man in her train to deride him. She was a lady 
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who suggested dark shrubberies, in the darkest 
comer of men's minds, and looked ux>on it as a 
compliment. 

The journalist was man enough to regret that 
any alien subject must distract the Ute-drt^te 
from merely sentimental grounds. He looked at 
Girlie's soft face, and exquisite, treacherous eyes, 
and sighed. But business being business he 
pulled himself together, though a streak of admira- 
tion ran through his conversation to sweeten it. 

^ I have been talking to your little friend with 
the red hair, and she has snubbed me terribly I " 
he admitted with great candour. 

^« It is generally part of a schoolgirl pose to 
snub men ! " said Girlie carelessly. ** I do not 
suppose it hurt you much." 

« Well, I felt as if I had been mentally buf- 
feted!" 

" What had you done to betray her bad man- 
ners?" 

<^I had unfortunately displayed too much 
interest in a friend of yours who is staying at 
the Park — Captain Arden Rugby, the explorer. 
The young lady informed me that she could have 
given me much information, but should consider 
it a breach of confidence ! I was put right in my 
placet" said the American, with a perfectly 
natural laugh. 

Girlie's face flushed a little, even in the shadow 
of the trees and her delightful hat. ^ I do not 
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think she knows anything about Captain Rugby 
that could be called a confidence," she said ratiier 
crossly. " She is only a child " 

The journalist caught the impatience of the 
tone, and interpreted it. Tet he marvelled for 
an instant, as he noticed for the third time the 
curve of Girlie's lashes at the corner of the nar- 
rowed eyelid, and the wave of her gilded haii; 
that such a pretty woman could be annoyed by 
Betty. Journalism had taught him to see the 
obvious with exactness and precision; but per- 
haps it had blunted a more intuitive faculty. 
He grasped the obvious, however, and experi- 
mented on it. 

•* I know you could tell me more — in fact, if 
you liked you could help me as no one else could," 
he said, looking into her eyes with a certain sup- 
plication in his own. The power he conferred 
upon her fed her vanity, and soothed the momen- 
tary irritation of Betty's boast. 

** What is it that you want to know ? " she said 
as one who is mistress of the situation. 

**I want to run up a paragraph about Rugby 
for a friend of mine on a paper — nothing he could 
object to, but he's so difficult to catch, and it 
would save trouble if I didn't have to refer to 
him direct. Won't you help me, Mrs. Annisdell ? 
Let's do it together ! " 

<' He does not like being written about — ^but it 
would be rather fun!" Girlie's eyes flashed a 
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little wickedly. There was in her an instinct to 
torment, and a delight in teasing that could 
amount to cruelty; but her sweet face and pretty 
manners generally gained it the name of mischief. 
Rugby had annoyed her of late ; his personality 
tantalised her, and she had the thwarted feeling 
of a spoiled child who would like to break the 
toy denied it. Her companion had taken a note- 
book from his pocket and looked at her with a 
movement of deference that was rather charming, 
but she pushed aside the pencil he offered. 

"No — you I" she said. "Ask me questions — 
I will answer." 

" Very good," he answered gaily. " I take all 
the responsibility — you are only being civil, and 
giving me a little information about a man for 
whom I profess a sincere admiration." 

After all it did not seem very serious — even if 
the source of the paragraph were traced to her. 
A paragraph is a slight thing, just a dozen lines 
or 80, and devoid of much personality. (Mrs. 
Archer's cousin had grown wary after his bout 
with Betty, and minimised the result of the in- 
formation he hoped to gain.) Just a few leading 
questions, a clever catechism on some points, a 
little more explanation drawn from her than she 
realised — and the note-book was closed and went 
back into its owner's pocket. They went on talk- 
ing of Rugby and Central Africa, however, as 
they strolled about the garden, and looked at the 
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donkey grazing at the farther end of the paddock, 
where the cricket stumps had long been drawn, 
and the Rector's old sundial that he had rescued 
from the toolhouse of a Philistine parishioner, and 
set up for himself ; but when they finally wended 
their way back to the Well and Lord Archie 
Gosse, faithful and sulky, they were only chatting 
lightly of the success of the bazaar and the organ 
fund. 

"We've made — what have we made, Ba-ba?" 
said Mrs. Annisdell gaily, taking possession of 
her chair as though she had never left it. 

<*Pi?e made about fifteen shillings since you 
left ! " said the young man with heavy reproach. 
"I thought you had thrown it up and gone home 
perhaps." 

"Oh, nonsense — ^I can't have been away so 
long!" remonstrated Girlie. "It seems like five 
minutes. I felt as if I had been here all day — 
and the sixpences were so sticky! You don't 
know how clammy a coin gets when it has been 
in the palms of Robert's parishioners for half an 
hour." She turned to her late companion. " I 
am quite sorry for the sidesmen in church now, 
or whoever counts the offertory on Sunday! 
Will you take your chance?" 

« Of course ! " He took up the fishing-rod, and, 
accompanied by Girlie's laughter, successfully 
fished for a fiat parcel which proved to contain a 
box of cheap pencils. " It's a nice useful thing 
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anyhow — and appropriate 1 " he said, with a swift 
glance at her when she had insisted on his open- 
ing it. ** I will try and find something less sticky 
than sixpence in payment I " 

" A sovereign ! " said Girlie coolly, as the young 
man lifted his hat and walked off. ^ Come, I've 
done better than you, Ba-ba, for all the time you 
say I have spent off duty." 

It chanced that the remaining long-haired 
kitten was unsold at the end of the interminable 
afternoon, and as one by one his brothers were 
claimed or sent for by their respective owners 
he clambered about his lonely basket and squealed 
pitifully, for he missed both warmth and com- 
panionship ; whereat a struggle ensued in Betty's 
mind, for his price was half-a-sovereign, and she 
had already expended the money Cousin Garry 
had bestowed on her for her own contribution to 
the organ fund. She had, it is true, another half- 
sovereign in her purse, but money never stayed 
long with Betty, and this carefully-hoarded tip 
was intended for a fountain-pen which she dearly 
desired. It was only a chance that she had not 
already sent the money to Mabie & Todd, and as 
the kitten cried she wished more and more 
that she had, for it attacked her at a vulnerable 
point. She knew that its fate at the Rectory 
would be a basket in the woodshed, where, if it 
escaped the boys' terriers, it would be very cold 
and hungry. On the other hand, she did want 
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that pen, and the kitten was of no particular use 
to her, for she could not take it to the Park on 
account of her own dogs, but must leave it with 
the housekeeper at Betworth to be properly 
brought up, and merely called hers when she was 
there. It would not know her from anyone else 
in particular, and it was only an act of charity 
that urged its rescue upon her — charity, and some- 
thing inherent in Betty that was her very own. 

"Mew!" said the kitten miserably. 

« What are you going to do with that thing ? •* 
asked Charlie Annisdell laughing, and x>ointing 
to the kitten as it climbed and tumbled about 
the basket. " Will you raflSe it ? " 

**No — there is no one to take shares now," 
said Edna, very busy packing up the remnants 
of the wares for sale. "Oh, the servants will 
feed it " 

"If they give it meat it will have fits," re- 
marked Betty, still hesitating. 

" Mew? " said the kitten in passionate reproach 
to Fate. « Me-ew ! " 

It would probably cry like that all night— cry 
and shiver. 

" Here, Edna, I'll have it I " said Betty quickly, 
snatching up the ball of loose fur and pushing 
the half-sovereign into her sister-in-law's hand. 

"Will you really, Betty? But you've so 
many pets — you don't want him. Look here, 
111 only charge you half price, only don't tell 
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the Merdocks, because I made them pay half-a- 
sovereign. Charlie, give Betty five shillings 
change." 

So Betty got half her sacrifice bock ; only, as 
half sacrifices are apt to be, five shillings was no 
use. She got some comfort from the kitten, how- 
ever, for its little body lay warm against her chin 
as she drove back to Betworth, and solaced a vague 
heartache that had lain dormant in her all day. 
The kitten purred on Betty's shoulder, and Betty's 
own restless fingers twisted an unanswered letter 
in her pocket while her grey eyes stared, unseeing, 
at the familiar twilit ways along which she drove. 
The letter was from Stanley Allingham, and had 
arrived that morning, but Betty thought listlessly 
of writing a reply to it. She was half conscious 
that a letter can be a live or a dead thing — ^live 
only so long as the person who wrote it is of 
vivid interest to us, dead when they also have 
ceased to exist in our imagination. Stanley was 
just the same, and his letters were just the same, 
but Betty had gone a step further on her life 
journey and had left him behind. She did not 
want to grow up ; her feet went reluctantly along 
the path where Rhoderick Rugby led them, and 
the resentment of her youth still pressed hard 
upon the new feeling he had roused in her. Yet 
the feeling was a ghost that declined to be laid, 
and stalked relentless through Betty's inner con- 
sciousness. She wanted to see him again, and to 
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feel assured that she had not lost ground with 
him at leasts even though there should be 
no return of his former fervour. She had half 
hoped all day that he might come to the bazaar 
after all — he had so often surprised her of late by 
choosing to come where she was, that it was not 
impossible ; and then she had suffered the humili- 
ation of feeling that she had been absurd to sup- 
pose that she was attractive enough to persuade 
him into coming to di,f^te he frankly disliked and 
shunned To-night was her last at Betworth for 
the present, and to-morrow she must return to 
Lyndwood and face her home circle again, not 
only with the strange sense of having lost her 
place there with her name, but shadowed by this 
more complicated trouble. To stay in the house 
with Rugby, to see him at any moment, to be 
alone with him in their old comradeship, and to 
ignore that one kiss, was possible because neces- 
sary ; but to forget it was quite impossible. It 
stood out like a flame, a more real thing than 
Betty had ever experienced before, and she was 
helpless before it. 

Therefore, being entirely feminine, she kissed 
the kitten, and felt that she loved it the more for 
what it had cost her. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

" Sing-song in the green garden closes. 
* Give me back my childhood,' sighed the girl to the boy. 
* With my doll went all my blisses— 
I am tired of your kisses ; 
And this thing's only sorrow that you toldlme was a joy.' 

Sing-song— but the noonlight now reposes, 
And what's the use of crying so for a broken toy t " 

A ChiWa Roundelay, 

I HAYB always marvelled that the medical pro- 
fession has never classified jealousy as a disease. 
Mania is a special subject, studied very carefully 
and treated with every light of modem science ; 
but though jealousy is the source of a great deal 
of mania it is still regarded as in some sort an 
immoral attribute, especially to be exorcised by 
prayer and fasting, and a thing as much to be 
deplored as an ungoverned temper, but no more 
dangerous. As a matter of fact, the victims of 
jealousy are suffering from a form of cerebral 
disease, and no more to be reckoned upon than 
other maniacs. They are much to be pitied, and 
should not be regarded as responsible at the 
physiological moment that their ailment impels 
them to crime ; but they are so great a peril that 
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the ailment shonld be dealt with very seriously, 
and where there is evidence that it has become 
violent they should be in some way placed under 
restraint^ or at least supervision. 

Jealousy, in its virulence, has been the cause of 
half the crime in the world ; in its milder forms 
it has been the mainspring of half the despicable 
actions. In real love, in real heroism, in the 
purest sense of any virtue, it can have no place. 
But seek the original cause of any paltry failing 
in oneself or others, and it is nearly always a mean 
resentment that envies somebody who is to be 
considei*ed luckier in attainment. ^Thou shalt 
not covet^ said the old Hebraic law, which enters 
a protest against every weakness of human nature 
save drink. 

Mrs. Arthur Annisdell was ruthlessly constant 
in breaking this law, whenever she met with any- 
thing or anybody whose possession appeared to 
her desirable ; and her fracture of the Tenth Com- 
mandment was invariably followed by an effort to 
obtain on her own part, fairly or unfairly. Not 
being a cricketer she thought that she was still 
playing the game when she made a fight for other 
people's property, and did not recognise that^ even 
if the fight were declared an open warfare, her 
claim was hardly valid enough to justify it. 

The object of her desires just now was 
Rhoderick Rugby, or at least his attentions, and 
her blank failure to obtain them left her really 
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much to be pitied, for she was quite as unhappy 
for the. moment as she was capable of being. The 
subjugation of other men did not console her — 
nothing consoled her for the thing she coveted^ and 
which became more precious in her sight as it was 
denied her. She began to feel greedy after the 
little power over Rugby which she had had in 
India, and to magnify the past flirtation ; and by 
and by she grew so reckless that she would have 
ignored her absent husband and followed any 
dangerous path at Rugby's bidding if he had so 
much as lifted his little finger. Perhaps the at- 
tractions to Girlie in Rhoderick Rugby were just 
the qualities in him that she lacked herself ; the 
steady concentration to an object^ and the nervous 
grip of power. They betrayed themselves in the 
lean restless face, and the control of both voice 
and manner through all the charming ease of a 
man of the world. 

Girlie had begun by coveting, and simply fret- 
ting because she could not get her own way and 
involve both herself and him in a perilous en- 
tanglement ; but when a new factor appeared on 
the scene in the unexpected person of Betty, the 
covetousness became jealousy, and even the slight 
considerations which had checked Arthur Annis- 
deU's wife were thrown aside. At first she had 
regarded Rugby's friendship with the Schoolgirl 
with incredulous scorn, then it had made her 
angry : and finally she would not have cared to 
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what subterfuge she resorted to regain her 
mastery. Of course she did not own this even 
to herself. It is one of the most subtle points of 
jealous mania that its victims should excuse it to 
themselves, until the last stage, which is inten- 
tional crime, and should pet it as some kind of 
virtue. " I had a right to do it," — " It was really 
best for them that I should do it^" is invariably 
the subterfuge of jealous interference. Girlie 
Annisdell had always had a faint dislike of her 
sister-in-law because the girl was of undeniable 
importance in her family, both in her own person 
and as heiress to Betworth. Her husband, too^ 
had spoken of Betty with more tender affection 
than he had shown for anyone save herself ; and 
though Girlie knew herself first with him she 
was no more ready to forgive Betty for being 
second. She fancied also that had Betty not 
existed she might have taken the place of a spoiled 
daughter of the house at Lyndwood, and played 
the pretty child to Sir Charles and Lady Annis- 
dell when it suited her — and it suited her very 
weU to remain in England and not to join Arthur 
in a dull station in India. When Betty was at 
Lyndwood, however. Girlie felt herself playing 
second, and it hurt her vanity to play second. 
The final blow came with Rugby's defection, and 
incredulous though she was at first she could not 
deny that after Betty went to Betworth he was 
absent from the Park every day — ^thathe followed 
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the girl, though it might be only from frank lik- 
ing and kindliness. In any case Betty had been 
a successful rival, and had tiiie power to draw the 
attention of the man for whom Girlie craved. 
The sting was in it, and she was the maniac for 
jealousy. 

As it chanced, Rugby was not at Lyndwood 
when Betty returned there. He had gone up to 
town by the morning train on business connected 
with the Geographical Society, of which he was 
naturally a member, and he stayed away for two 
days, returning late at night. He entered the 
drawing-room just as Betty was going to bed, and 
they shook hands and that was all. She saw his 
deeply set eyes go past her and greet someone 
else even before she got out of the room feeling 
hot and stiff, and the misery of the feeling was 
so acute that it woke her up early and brought 
her down to breakfast before the gong. Rugby 
was never an early riser, and, as Betty calculated, 
she had done her breakfast and was away to the 
stables before he appeared. Sir Dennis had been 
ridden home gently the day before, and Betty 
wanted to fuss over his food and bedding a little, 
and to hear if the grooms did not think he had 
improved even in his short stay at Betworth. 
She had stolen most of the breakfast sugar for 
him, and he munched it luxuriously with her 
head against his neck, and the two red manes 
mingled lovingly together. 
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When Rugby came down to break&st other 
places besides Betty's were empty, but the post 
and the last evening's papers had come, and he 
sat down with a careless greeting to Major 
Annisdell and Girlie, his only two companions. 
Charlie Annisdell had got one of the evening 
papers, and was evidently much amused by its 
contents. The morning paper did not arrive at 
Lyndwood until the middle of the morning. 

**I say, Rugby, you'll be blowing up Fleet 
Street ! " he said lazily, looking across the table 
at his friend with some curiosity or speculation 
in his good-humoured face. 

« Why ? " said Rugby, more critically aware of 
Girlie's daintiness in the morning sunlight than 
of the whole of last night's Press. A woman 
who can wear white in the morning sunlight and 
look like a deceitful angel challenges admiration 
as much as criticism. 

" Well, though, I suppose it's no news to you. 
You saw the evening papers on the way down 
last night?" 

"No — I was too late for the train last night to 
buy any. I slept most of the way, I am ashamed 
to say." 

" And then yawned in our faces in the drawing- 
room ! " Girlie accused him. 

"I beg your pardon, I had no chance to yawn 
in yours!" he retorted. "It was turned too 
studiously to Gosse all the evening." 
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" So much to my advantage under the circum- 
stances." 

" To his, under any circumstances 1 " 

She looked at him and laughed, instantly 
pleased, and the sunlight caught her burnished 
hair and haloed her dear little head. What a 
pretty woman she was ! If Charlie had not in- 
terrupted, Rugby would have been content to 
look at her all through her breakfast. He gener- 
ally looked at Girlie more than talked to her, as 
the greater satisfaction. 

"No, but did you not know they had an article 
on you, Roddy ? " Major Annisdell said, evidently 
still puzzled, as he turned the page. " ^ Our 
Retiring Adventurer,' — here it is in broad type, a 
whole column of you ! " 

** Of me ! " said Rugby blankly, putting down 
his knife and fork as if the food did not taste very 
good at the moment. 

" Yes, of you. Captain Arden Rugby says this 
— Captain Arden Rugby says that. There's a 
good deal about our African Empire in it^ and a 
good deal more about the Germans that might as 
well have been left out ! Not your opinions, I 
presume." 

"Certainly without any authority from me I" 

"Who the deuce can have written it? Some 
of these facts about the Anaks and that territory 
I know are correct ; but I didn't think you had 
circulated them. Here, see for yourself." He 
pushed the sheet across the table. 
15 
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Rugby took the pai)er and ran his eye down 
the column. His face was in full view to Mrs. 
Arthur Annisdell as he did so, and a sudden panic 
terror seized her. She had never imagined that 
this was what would come of her information to 
Mrs. Archer's cousin and her half-mischievous 
desire to prove her knowledge of Rugby. The 
journalist had promised that it should only be a 
paragraph ! This had the appearance of a serious 
article full of undeniable statements. She had 
her back to the light, and no one could see her 
face at the moment or it might have betrayed 
her. As it was she had time to control her 
voice and manner while the two men spoke to 
each other. 

"Rather a bore for you, old man — especially 
as you have always set your face against that sort 
of thing.'' 

"Yes," said Rugby quietly, laying down the 
paper. He went on eating his breakfast as if he 
had laid down the subject too. 

"Nothing incriminating, of course. Still, you 
don't want to appear a babbler." 

" Someone else seems to have babbled ! " said 
Rugby significantly. " Have you had any jour- 
nalists in the neighbourhood of late ? " 

" Only the local men. Yes, by Jove ! There wai 
that fellow staying with the Archers. He came 
to the bazaar with them, you remember. Girlie?" 

"That must have been Betty's American 
friend," said Mrs. Arthur with an air of recalling 
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an incident. ^ He had a long talk with her over 
those horrible kittens that squealed all the after- 
noon, and then he tried to talk to me. I thought 
him rather a self-assertive young man, but I 
suppose it went for knowledge of the world with 
Betty. She seemed flattered ! " 

Rugby looked straight at her across the table. 
" Did he mention my name to you ? " he asked. 

** No I " said Girlie, terrorised into the lie before 
she consciously framed it. If he had known ! — 
and even now he might find out. She could have 
killed the journalist for what he was costing her; 
but it never occurred to her to want to kill her- 
self for ruining her own cause. 

** Betty!'* said Charlie Annisdell, catching at 
the name. "I'm afraid that's your betrayer, 
Rugby. No doubt he asked her questions, and 
she like a little fool was only too ready to show 
oflE to him." Major Annisdell was really annoyed 
for his friend, and would have liked to have 
shaken Betty. ** I'll give her a talking to if you 
like," he said. 

** I don't like," said Rugby with a sudden 
sharp frown. "Please drop the whole subject, 
Annisdell, and don't discuss it with the rest of 
the party if you don't mind, Mrs. Arthur. The 
thing is done, and won't mend for talking. There 
is nothing stated or imputed to me that I could 
deny — the fellow seems to be painfully correct in 
his facts ! " he added bitterly. 
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•* But surely youll give Betty a talking 1 
the little cat!" expostulated the Major, scan- 
dalised at the idea of the criminal going scot- 
free. 

"Oh, yes, I'll see to that — please leave the 
matter to me entirely. I'll explain to Betty that 
I don't want to be talked about," said Rugby 
conclusively, and his final tone left neither of 
his listeners a chance to say a word more. Girlie 
indeed rose rather precipitately, and left the break- 
fast room. Her hands were trembling a little, 
and she felt a return of her former dismay. If 
he asked Betty, and she flatly denied having been 
the source of information, would he believe her, 
or would that lie hold good? It was after all 
Girlie's word against Betty's, and she could only 
stick to her own plea of innocence even if the 
girl cleared herself in Rugby's eyes. 

Rugby himself picked up the paper and folded 
it carefully before he also left the room, nor did 
anyone else see it. The subject dropped as he 
had requested, and though he knew that in all 
his particular world there would be plenty of 
discussions and comment, it would not reach him 
yet save by letter, and at Lyndwood he would 
be safe from criticism for the short time that he 
remained there. He had not the least intention 
of mentioning the matter to Betty, though he 
accepted Mrs. Arthur Annisdell's suggestion of 
her being the author of the article as so probable 
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that he condemned the girl unheard. Truth to 
tell, he did not want to hear, and to have his 
suspicions confirmed as he thought inevitable. 
He was far more sore and savage than either 
Major Annisdell or Girlie could conceive, not only 
because the article was exactly the kind of self- 
advertisement and garrulity that was most 
abhorrent to him, but because it was one little 
red-haired schoolgirl who was his betrayer. He 
had grown very fond of Betty — he acknowledged 
it in the stress of the situation — and she had 
proved herself all that he would have sworn she 
was not. Somehow the foolish vulgarity of the 
whole thing made him as bitterly disappointed 
as if he had witnessed Betty's downfall before 
his very eyes. Betty, of all girls! It proved 
his very judgment false, for he had singled her 
out as exceptional, a little personality worth cul- 
tivating even by himself, and he did not value 
himself lightly, like many clever men. 

Well, he had only himself to blame, after all. 
He shrugged his shoulders with an indictment 
of himself for his folly. He had turned Betty's 
head, of course, first by singling her out and 
making a friend of her, secondly by that stupid 
impulse in the wood. He thought of it with 
sudden distaste, in the light of this unlooked-for 
consequence, as he considered the newspaper 
article. Betty was suddenly transformed into 
the gushing little fool who wanted to advertise her 
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hero, and at the same time to display her superior 
knowledge of him — ^the two most hopeless traits 
she could have developed in Rugby's estimation. 
His very fastidiousness was her disaster. He 
knew, too, that he had spoken more expansively 
than to many older people, to the Schoolgirl of 
fifteen, with a certain perversity in treating her 
as an equal and giving her a glimpse at the larger 
things of the world. He himself had put the 
weapon into Betty's hands which she had wielded 
against him, through a foolish security in her 
young honour. He did not think he had spoken 
so freely to any other member of the Lyndwood 
party, save perhaps Major Annisdell ; but he for- 
got a period of madness in India — ^he had pur- 
posely forgotten it in the first instance, in fact— 
during which Girlie Beauchamp had been the most 
sympathetic soul in his universe, and had drawn 
more confidence from him than they were either 
aware of, perhaps, at the time. Men are apt to 
become more expansive to the woman who holds 
them in thrall for a short period than to tried 
and proven friends. It is for this reason that 
they will tell their mistress secrets unconfided 
to a wife of twenty years. Love, even of the 
lightest, is moved with a desire to give ; and the 
confiding of our dearest projects seems a royal 
offering. 

Betty herself felt no clouds of fate hovering in 
the future, being absorbed by the discomforts of 
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the present. She came to luncheon with the 
weight of her double knowledge upon her — the 
changed relation with Rugby, and the more ob- 
viously changed relation with her family. It 
was the first time she had sat at that table not 
as Betty Annisdell, and her acute consciousness 
of it made it seem impossible that it could be a 
forgotten thing to the rest of the party. She 
thought they were ignoring it^ while as a fact it 
hardly recurred to anybody. Charlie's manner 
to her also made her exquisitely uncomfortable 
and a little resentful ; he treated her somewhat 
off-handedly, with his opinion of the newspaper 
article and her supposed authorship of it in his 
mind, whereas she put it down instantly to the 
loss of blood-ties between them. Charlie need 
not have been so horrid! When Sir Charles 
turned with his invariable affection and asked 
her some question about Sir Dennis, she was in- 
clined to idealise him in contrsust to his eldest 
son ; but Major Annisdell interrupted, and drew 
his father's attention away as if intentionally. 
Possibly it was so, because he thought that Betty 
deserved to be sent to Coventry, and had it been 
his own case he would have cornered her at once 
and accused her of her imputed fault. Rugby 
had bound him not to speak, however, and he 
did not know that Rugby had dropped the matter 
into contemptuous silence. 
"Charlie won't even let father treat me as 
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before I " thought Betty, and a wave of passionate 
devotion surged over her for the kindly, hand- 
some face that had been turned to her as usual — 
the face of the man who had indeed been " father " 
for fifteen happy years. Her throat contracted 
painfully as it did when she wanted to cry and 
refused the tears, and she gave a brief glance at 
Sir Charles as if to assure herself of his warm^ 
comfortable nearness, for a fantastic wonder 
kept torturing her brain as to how it would have 
looked to see that seat at the table occupied by 
the man with the delicate profile and curly red 
hair. "He ought to be there," thought Betty 
bitterly. « Or I ought not to be here I " 

Luncheon was a movable feast, where no seats 
were reserved, or any sacred save those of host 
and hostess. Betty had slipped herself in between 
Belle and Lord Archie Gosse, for Miss Dama- 
resque was suffering from a headache and was not 
coming to luncheon. Betty felt the need of com- 
fort, and Belle's motherliness spoke comfort with- 
out asking why. The girl slipped her freckled 
little hand into that of the woman with a sudden 
return to childhood, and Belle turned her large 
kind eyes on her with the serene smile she kept 
for babies. 

" We are all glad to get you back, Betty I " she 
said. " Did you have a good time at Betworth ? " 

« Ripping— I always do 1 " said Betty, feeling 
her throat relax, and a gentle soothed sensation 
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pass over her with the clasp of Belle's hand. 
" Cousin Garry took me round the kennels lots 
of times. The pups are better than last year." 

" How is the bazaar kitten ? " 

" Oh, all right. It's a nice little beast, but it 
was much too young to leave its mother. Mrs. 
Smithers is bringing it up by hand." 

** You will have so many pets soon that you 
will have to set up a menagerie I " 

Belle always talked to Betty as though she 
were six ; of her pets, and the picnics and excur- 
sions they were going to have. " You'll like that^ 
Betty I " and " We've been waiting till the holi- 
days to go fern-hunting, Betty 1" — ^and Betty 
responded to the lead and became a child for 
Belle's sake as she answered. The conversation 
was particularly innocent on that side of the 
table during lunch, and it did not dawn on Betty 
until the coffee was being handed round, that 
there were new developments amongst the party. 
Then the increasing silence from a well-known 
voice made her look to her left, and she saw that 
Lord Archie was obviously disturbed at the same 
moment that she discovered the cause. Girlie 
and Captain Rugby were side by side, and had 
been keeping up a laughing flirtation. throughout 
the meal — ^rallying nonsense that might go for 
wit and excuse itself by publicity, but that was 
none the less a reversion to an old order of things 
of which Betty did not know. It had ended in a 
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dish of cherries being placed between the two, 
and a race as to who should first suck the fruit 
in their mouths by means of the stalk — ^the old 
game of ** Bob-cherry *' in fact. Captain Rugby's 
moustache hindered him, and he was laughing as 
Betty had never happened to see him laugh — a 
flash in the eyes as he looked at his rival, an 
almost insolent amusement that seemed to have 
brought an expression half of fear and half of ex- 
citement to Girlie's face. But ah! how pretty 
she was! Her head thrown back, her lashes 
nearly sweeping the cheeks that matched the 
cherries in colour, the little lips pouting to suck 
in the elusive fruit — a man must be more than 
mortal who did not envy the cherry ! The mimic 
race ended in Girlie giving a slight toss to her 
head to help the feat^ and a burst of laughing 
protest. "That's not fair!" said Rugby, and 
made a feint at the disappearing cherry — did his 
fingers touch the dainty face, or did they only 
catch the moistened fruit that she dropped in 
laughing ? Lord Archie sat very still, the only 
person who did not join in the merriment ; Betty 
moved her chair softly, as only Hirst House had 
taught her, and had slipped away before Belle 
knew that she was gone. 

She ran straight up to her own den, locked the 
door and threw herself into the little old arm- 
chair. She remembered now that Rugby had 
hardly spoken to her all day ; she thought there 
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"Was a restraint in his manner when he even 
looked at her. And he had plunged into a flirta- 
tion with Girlie of the kind that Betty in her 
turn most despised. She did not know why she 
hated it, but some fine taste in her resented that 
smile and movement of Rugby's, even for Girlie. 
If only he had not done it I If only he had been 
someone else! She would not have cared if it 
had been ** Ba-ba,** or Charlie and Edna. Why 
had her hero suddenly coarsened, and lent himself 
to Girlie's monopoly? The cruel, unusual blood 
flowed up to Betty's very forehead as she guessed 
herself the possible reason, though she misread 
the cause. That fatal kiss in the wood I He 
was afraid she might think too much of it, or 
might fancy he was going to repeat it, or in fact 
might presume on a moment he already regretted. 
The keen shame of her youth was physical tor- 
ture, and her eager nerves demanded that she 
should do something — anything — to exculpate 
herself. He need not be afraid ; he should find 
her such an elusive personality henceforth that 
his caution should be ridiculous. It would be 
easy to avoid him — easier than for him to avoid 
her. The position of first to withdraw must and 
should be hers, not his. 

Betty got up and lit a cigarette, steadying her 
hand. They were some that Rugby himself had 
given her, with a caution that she was not to 
smoke anything stronger. He had limited her 
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to three or four a day. Betty deliberately set to 
it to smoke half a dozen at least before teatime ; 
it was a very feminine revenge, but some sort of 
a comfort to her. She walked about the room to 
get rid of her restlessness, smoking hard and try- 
ing to think and plan. The trouble was that she 
did not hate him — even when he hurt her by a 
momentary license in his touch of Girlie, she was 
only sorry, not disdainful as she would have been 
of other men. He had waked something in her 
that she could not send to sleep again, and all 
her youth could do was to cry out on justice, 
" Why have you made me suffer this ? It is too 
soon — I was not ready ! " 

" I wish I were Miss Damaresque ! " said poor 
Betty, staring at the spirited sketch of Sir Dennis 
which had the master-hand in every stroke. " I 
wish I had done something ! " 

If only in one short day she could have 
emerged into fame, and from that lofty height 
looked down to him, in sadness, it is true, but in 
solitary splendour, she thought it would have 
been bearable. But it takes so many years of 
work and wear to win fame, and then one's hair 
is grey, and one has lost the end in the means. 
Besides, years hence did not matter ; it was in 
the all-important Now that she wished to rise 
equal to Rugby, if not to be his superior, whereas 
it was he who was the celebrity as well as the 
loved one to be impressed, and Betty was in the 
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position of the poor page to « Kate, the Queen." — 

** But that Fortune should have thrust all this upon him I " 

she might have sighed of Kugby. 

It was very ridiculous, no doubt, but it hurt 
none the less — nay, it hurt more because of sensi- 
tive nerves and unblunted susceptibilities. Betty 
knew herself five times as well educated, perhaps, 
as anybody in the household at the present 
moment^ for they had forgotten their knowledge, 
and with the exception of Rugby or Miss Dama- 
resque had allowed their faculties to degenerate 
amongst small duties and amusements. The girl 
of to-day with her splendid chances of learning, 
and the methods of teaching, may, if she be 
ambitious and intelligent^ become a very finished 
animal mentally. But of what use was it to Betty 
that she was head of her class, or that she had 
learned to think on larger matters than frocks or 
photography ? Political economy happened to be 
Betty's special subject, and she had really grasped 
certain principles and argued out practical results 
for herself to an extent that would have amazed 
Sir Charles or Cousin Garry, to both of whom, how- 
ever, she was shy of talking for fear they should 
think she was " showing off." There was plenty 
of thought and interest in the larger things of 
this wonderful world at Hirst House, where Miss 
Trenchard encouraged any expansion amongst the 
young life round her, whether of mind or muscles. 
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But Betty kept these interests to herself , and did 
not talk much of them during the holidays. She 
had a facility for taking her tone from her sur- 
roundings, and being what was expected of her. 
At Lyndwood and Betworth she was expected to 
be a model horsewoman, and to take a sufficient 
interest in agricultui-al subjects for an embryo 
landowner. Her knowledge of science and mathe- 
matics, politics or history, did not matter so much 
as her knowledge of riding and of the country 
that would one day be hers. Her education after 
all did not help her much in the present stress. 
Alas for woman! She may build up a wall of 
cleverness and mental energy, and it collapses 
before the old problem of love and hate. Betty 
knew infinitely more than Girlie, who, however, 
could part her thick gilded hair, and pout her lips 
to catch a cherry, so that men looked the kisses 
they might not give — in public. Betty recognised 
that she was, after all, nothing but a clever little 
girl, even from the most charitable standard ; and 
she did not bring such wares as she possessed to 
a market where there was no sale for them. 

^ I've got to learn harder things of life thaix 
algebra," said Betty, with a sudden sense of age 
upon her. « You can prove most things by logic ; 
but you won't make the world think as you do." 

Someone went down the corridor outside her 
den, whistling Edna's song — the one Miss Dama- 
resque liked : 
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<* Sing-song in the green garden closes. 
' Give me back my childhood ! ' said the girl to the boy. 

* With my doll went all my blisses— 

I am tired of your kisses, 
And this thing is only sorrow that you told me was a joy I * 

Sing-song, but the noonlight now reposes—" 

It was Archie Gosse, on his way to tea. 

« Will it come to that ? " said Betty, suddenly 
realising the hopelessness of it all. " Shall I only 
regret it at last, and not care for him ? Oh, I 
wish I didn't care now I I didn't want to — it 
isn't fair I " 

It wasn% but Love is a blind god, and perhaps 
his darts are not always intended for the harmful 
places in which they Ml. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

«< A new world, surely I " But Where's the old f 
What word did the wood repeat? 
Childhood lost like a tale that is told, 

And youth made rough for your feet. 
The little gay lark has a note of pain 
And sings his song with a minor refrain. 
The thick green boughs interlace above 
In Eden's ageless, primeval fashion, 
While Nature still miscalls passion, 

Love,— 
Nature stills miscalls passion. 

Wayside Roses. 

Miss Dahabesqfb's headache was the first fruit 
of a feverish cold, which kept her to her room for 
three days or so and prevented her seeing anyone 
for a very honest fear lest it should develop into 
influenza. She chafed in her solitude, for there 
were disturbing reasons why she wished to be 
about, both material and mental. She had con- 
tracted the cold through sitting in the orchard on 
a chill damp day working at the sketch for her 
picture of Betty while Betty was away ; and now 
that she could have had the original to study, and 
not depended on her memory and the background 
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she had chosen, to continue her work, perverse 
Fate kept her from the object of her desires. For 
many reasons Miss Damaresque thought that her 
picture of Betty lying in the grass was going to 
be her best work. There are a few critics who 
think so too, though it was never given to the 
general public. It had the brilliance and trans- 
parency of the « Castle in the Air," but she had 
slipped into it something deeper and more lasting 
— a subtle regret for the possibilities of girlhood 
long since dead and lost to her, a vivid and 
arrested vitality such as she had but touched in 
the "Brocket" — all the pulse and passion and 
sensitiveness of her subject, which was not Betty 
only, but Betty as a type of innumerable School- 
girls. 

The picture was to be called "Rose- white 
Youth." 

Anyone who has read ** The Green Carnation " 
may remember a very gracious rigmarole for the 
tune of « Three Blind Mice " flung into that most 
cynical book. It runs like this : 

" Roee-white youth, 
Passionate, pale, 

A singing stream in a silent vale, 
A fairy prince in a prosy tale. 
Ah ! there's nothing in life so finely frail 
As rose-white youth ! " 

and Miss Damaresque purposed having the lines 
at the foot of her picture. The fever of the en- 
16 
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thufidastic was on her until she had finished the 
outline of the work at least, and the restlessness 
of the artist^ and here she was shut up for three 
days after Betty had returned to Lyndwood. It 
is to be hoped that at least she learned patience 
of the inevitable. 

It was not only the physical Betty for whom 
she fretted either ; besides Captain Rugby, she 
was the only person fit the Park who had recog- 
nised the magnitude of Betty's trouble and had 
longed to shield her. But being a woman, and 
womanly intuitive, she had left Betty to the 
accustomed help of Gbxtj Grayson, and had 
hesitated to intrude. Captain Rugby had not 
hesitated; with more masculine practicability 
and less tact, he had forced his personality upon 
Betty at a moment when it should be either 
kill or cure. In the light of after-events Betty 
herself could not have said which it had been. 

Miss Damaresque ventured out on the fourth 
day after her voluntary incarceration, and made 
her way a little forlornly to the orchard. She 
did not attempt to painty she knew better than 
that when her vitality was at a low ebb, but she 
hoped that Betty might drift across her path, 
and then she could correct both her physical and 
mental impressions. It was twelve o'clock on a 
moist and thunderous day, for July had melted 
into August, and all the orchard smelt of sun- 
warmed fruit and rank grass. Miss Damaresque 
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sat meekly on her campstoal in a shady comer, 
enjoying a languid sense of freedom after the 
prisonous room, a rather effective figure, in the 
Indian shawl she had chosen to wrap round her, 
against the living green. But she could not see 
herself, and there was no trace of Betty, and she 
was nearly going back to the house when the 
gate of the orchard clanged and someone came 
brushing through the long grass in well-worn 
gaiters and riding-dress. For a minute Miss 
Damaresque stared at him with her great blue 
eyes quite blank in recognition, so far was he 
from her mind; the next she had risen some- 
what slowly and held out her hand. 

"Mr. Grayson!" she said composedly. **I 
am so sorry there is only one campstool, for 
I cannot ask you to sit down, and I am a little 
tired of my own company." 

" Lucy told me, you had had a nasty turn of 
low fever or cold or something, and were sitting 
out in the orchard," he said as he shook hands 
with her. "It didn't sound to me the best pre- 
scription, and I came to warn you that it is very 
frequently damp in long grass I " 

"That is just why I did not ask you to sit 
down I I thought you might get rheumatism. 
You may observe that I have a campstool. Surely 
that^ and my thought for you, should prove that 
I am not foolhardy ? " 

" Look here, I wish you would be more careful. 
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anyhow!'' he said with a nervous earnestness 
underlying his smile. « You don't look strong — " 
He gave a hurrying glance at the delicate, faded 
face. It was made of old white rose-leaves to- 
day, with hardly a trace of colour. " And like 
all artistic people I expect you neglect yourself." 

"But I am very strong!" said Miss Dama- 
resque, opening her eyes. The experience of 
being looked after was so extraordinary that it 
made her realise that he was usurping her prero- 
gative — it was she who had always looked after 
the rest of the world. " Not robust, you know, 
but tough — wiry ! " 

He gave a rueful little laugh, as if he begged 
to doubt it. " You certainly do not look robust ! " 
he said. "You never did, even as a girl. I had 
a strong suspicion that you did not eat enough 
good juicy meat. I am sure you lived on horrible 
odds and ends of German sausage and tinned 
things, as girls always do when they are in lodg- 
ings by themselves." 

"I did not indeed. I hate sausage! I was 
almost a vegetarian " 

« There ! " he burst out. " I expected as much. 
I asked you to come to lunch at the Criterion 
once, just to see " 

"Did you? I have forgotten!" she said 
remorsefully. 

"You have generally forgotten," said Garry 
Grayson under his breath, and he looked not at 
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her but at the fruit-laden apple-trees with a little 
line of pain between his brows. 

** I did not realise that you were ever interested 
in girls ! " 

"Most men are,** he retorted drily, "whatever 
their age. I am still interested in girls, though 
I have none of my own I (I wonder if she can 
gauge the reproach of that ? ) " 

"It seems to me rather a gracious trait," said 
Miss Damaresque abstractedly. ("I wonder if 
he is thinking of Betty as I am ? *') 

"But I really wish you would take care of 
yourself — as there seems to be no one to take 
care of you," he said suddenly, turning to her 
with a little effort that startled her more than 
the words. To Miss Damaresque's very simple- 
minded view of the situation they were two 
elderly people walking out of an orchard into the 
rose-garden for fear that the grass might be damp 
— a precaution due to advancing years — and his 
manner seemed to her unnecessary. There was 
nothing in the past, to her remembrance, that 
justified the least constraint between them; there 
was certainly nothing in the present, nor would 
be in the future. 

" Do you know you strike me as rarely kind- 
hearted?" she said with cordial appreciation. 
" It is so seldom that one makes time to concern 
oneself at all about the health of one's acquaint- 
ance. And yet it is such a precious thing that I 
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realise, while you speak, that we ought to make 
more effort on our neighbours' behalf if they 
really seem to be damaging themselves.'' 

» I suppose I have the old-fashioned instinct 
of a man to look after a woman. I like to protect 
and treat them like something fragile and very 
much to be honoured. A bit out of date, is it 
not?" 

Miss Damaresque's blue eyes were shining 
beyond their usual brightness. ** Nothing that 
is beautiful in itself is out of date," she said. 
« If men had really felt like that — only you see — ^ 
she broke off whimsically, ** it has not stayed at 
the honour and protection stage I There entered 
a vein of hold-cheap contempt into the relation 
between the sexes. Then women began to resent 
it, and to assert their independence. Injustice is 
an evil that invariably raises its own remedy .*• 

"You are very wise ! " he said, a trifle resent- 
fully. 

*« I am very sad ! " corrected Miss Damaresque 
quietly. "I have learned the one through the 
other. Long ago, when I was a girl, I was left 
to fight that battle of experience ^ 

"When I knew you?" 

" About that time. Do you know it appals me 
to think of the way we take care of our girls* 
bodies, and don't worry ourselves about their 
minds. Think how we warn them not to let 
their feet get wet, and then allow them to fall 
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into some absurd and romantic hero-worship for 
most undesirable heroes ! " 

"That's bound to come, though, isn't it? And 
calf-love doesn't last — it's like the measles, boys 
and girls all take it." 

«I don't know about boys," said Miss Dama- 
resque thoughtfully. « But I do know something 
about girls. Calf-love isn't ridiculous only —it 
has its tragic side. And if it doesn't last its 
impression does." 

" Oh, come now ! I believe I was in love with 
the cook at fourteen I Nice buxom body she was 
— married the butler, I think. I wore crape! " 

"Yes, I know — we can laugh now, in middle 
age. But there is a reality about the pain at the 
time. Absurd as it seems (we don't all fall in 
love with the cook — sometimes it is the music 
master, or our brother's tutor ! ) the fact that one 
remembers it so well shows the impression it 
made. Do you remember one of your later loves 
so well as the cook?" 

He looked at her rather curiously, she thought. 
** One or two," he said. " Yes, I remember one ! " 

"I don't," said Miss Damaresque bluntly. 
"They were so unimportant compared to the 
first horrible experience of a feeling which I 
ought to have been spared for some years. When 
I was fifteen I began to fall in love with — with a 
man I could not marry." She was making a 
brave sacrifice of herself in the hope that he 
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might apply her experience to Betty. "I had 
not forgotten it when you knew me — I have never 
quite forgotten it. Therein lies my tragedy." 

"And mine!" said Garry Grayson to himself 
grimly. "I am coming to luncheon," he said 
aloud, opening the door of the rose-garden for 
her to pass through on to the terrace of the house. 
*«I want to see Betty." 

** So do I," said Miss Damaresque. " But I was 
unlucky this morning. I have not caught a glint 
of her red mane." 

« Shell turn up at luncheon," said Mr. Grayson 
easily. " Betty's out at grass during the holidays 
— she comes and goes without even a halter." 

But he was mistaken. Betty did not turn up 
at luncheon, or indeed during the afternoon. She 
had gone for a long bicycle ride with Lord Archie 
Gosse, as Girlie gaily explained to the party. 
She and Captain Rugby had seen them start, and 
implored them not to break their necks as they 
seemed inclined. Had she been cycling too? 
Oh no — Captain Rugby was too lazy even for a 
free wheel. (She laughed at him from long- 
lashed, dishonest eyes.) They had gone for a 
saunter on horseback. 

"I don't think we ever went out of a walk I" 
she asserted mendaciously. "Ba-ba«and Betty 
looked scorn at our sober paces, and to show us 
what they could do went spinning down the drive 
at a most illegal rate." 
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She did not add that she had borrowed Betty's 
mare, Maid Marion, and that Betty with elaborate 
indifference had said it did not matter — she was 
cycling this morning, in sheer despite. The 
younger girl had wheeled her machine to the 
front of the house just as the horses came round, 
and had found not only Captain Rugby but Lord 
Archie on the doorstep, both in riding dress. It 
appeared as if Girlie had not quite made up her 
mind as to her escort, or perhaps had not made 
her intentions clear. Betty did not hear what 
she said to « Ba-ba," but she saw his face — the 
rather heavy unintelligent face,* with the dark 
eyes that were like the horses' — and she read his 
dismissal there. <^ Chucked ! '' she said to herself 
briefly, and defying the odd little i)ain at her 
heart she did not even look at the last member of 
the party. Betty was fiercely impatient of mental 
pain. 

" It doesn't matter — you can go with Betty I " 
said Mrs. Annisdell coolly. "There's a good 
boy!" she added, with a coaxing tone in her 
voice. 

Fortunately Betty did not catch the words, 
being absorbed in her own mental experience. 
She only knew that Lord Archie turned to her 
with a rather savage courtesy. 

" If you are cycling, do you mind if I come 
too? "he said. ** I should like a spin, and my 
machine is all ready." 
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*<A11 right," said Betty laconically, wheeling 
her bicycle out of the way of the Maid's heels. 
The next instant she had left it leaning against 
the steps, and going up to the horse slackened 
the curb. 

**What are you doing?" Mrs. Annisdell de- 
manded sharply. ** Do let the mare alone, Betty 
— you think you know better than the grooms, 
but I prefer to have my horse bitted by someone 
with more experience, thanks t " 

" She doesn't need a curb at all," said Betty 
quietly. She had gone rather white ; but the 
sensitive lips were quite firm and determined. 
**If you can't trust to a snaffle. Girlie, you had 
better use the curb as little as possible." 

She hated to see the pretty mare fretting with 
the unusual restraint, and to think of her velvet 
mouth being hardened with the curb. Qirlie had 
hands and could ride, but the riding was a 
secondary consideration to the tite-d-tete. The 
best of her attention would not be given to Maid 
Marion. 

Betty turned with relief when Lord Archie 
reappeared, and mounted her bicycle at once, 
without another glance at the equestrians. Some- 
thing of the same temper was in both her and her 
companion, and it seemed as if the two hot young 
hearts found expression in the rapidly increasing 
pace. Before they had gone a few yards there 
was a whirr of chains, a glitter of twinkling silver 
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and black, and the two cycles were flying things 
along the straight of the drive. Girlie sat still 
in her saddle beside Rugby, who had also 
mounted, looking after the cyclists with a faint 
resentment somewhere in her for the splendid 
recklessness of that rush. Even thirty and six- 
and-twenty must give way before twenty-three 
and fifteen in the matter of pace. Rugby would 
not have cared to have ridden like that. Perhaps 
he also felt the significance of the departure. 

Betty and Lord Archie hardly sobered down 
their speed until they were three or four miles 
from Lyndwood; then, at the crest of a fairly 
steep hill, Betty slowed a little and he called to 
her. 

^I say ! I'm confoundedly hot. Let's sit on 
the grass a minute." 

She could afford the concession, as she had not 
suggested it. She dismounted and threw her 
machine into the long grass, lounging, herself, on 
the bank of the hedge, with a tall elm above her 
for shade. Lord Archie wiped his forehead, and 
looked with sombre eyes along the white road — 
a typical Wiltshire road, blanched with chalk, 
bordered with grass, and hedged with hawthorn 
which was only broken at intervals by the big 
elm trees, somewhere in whose branches the 
wood-pigeons chanted their monotonous promise 
of fine weather. — 

**TBke two 00W8, Tat'ty I 
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Then there was a pause, and then again with 
perfect accuracy they took up the refrain where 
they dropped it 

*• two cows, Taf-fy I— 

Take Pwo cows, Taf-fy 1 »» 

Betty repeated it mechanically after them. 

"What's that?" Lord Archie asked, looking 
round at her absently. 

"It's a saying amongst the country people 
here — I don't know if it's Wiltshire folk-lore, it 
sounds more like Welsh. Taffy is supposed to 
have been a cattle thief, and in fine weather the 
pigeons encourage him, * Take two cows, Taffy I ' 
they say. When it's going to rain they fall a 
note lower, and it goes like this — 

'Joe's toe bleeds, Betrty! Itdol' 

When I was a kid I was awfully pleased 
because my own name came in." 

" You know a lot about this part of the coun- 
try I " he said with a slight smile. But his eyes 
were still absorbed with a subject more important 
to both of them, as they wandered away from 
her again to the landscape. On the other side 
the hedge were uniform green meadows in which 
cows or horses grazed, and in the distance the 
wild purples and browns of the great free Downs 
— Roundway and Tan Hill— baking in wind and 
sunshine. 
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"Were they coming this way?" said Betty 
abruptly. 

" I don't know. She didn't tell me. All she 
said was that she was going to ride '* 

** She asked you to go with her?" 

** I only thought so," said the boy loyally. 

For a minute Betty was silent. Intense anger 
at unfairness, or what she called a ** mean shirk," 
due to her years and her school traditions, made 
the whole situation an outrage. To Mrs. Arthur 
Annisdell it had only been a successful stroke of 
generalship. When she had an aim in view the 
people who were incidentally sacrificed did not 
even impress her as objects worth consideration. 
One of the objects, however, appealed to Betty 
now in a sudden consciousness of wrongs beside 
her own. 

« I don't think she always remembers — I don't 
think she means to be so careless," she said gently, 
turning her back on the choking lie. A few weeks 
since Betty would have been satirical rather than 
kind ; for she was a trifle proud of her gift of 
satire as unusual amongst her schoolmates, and 
was inclined to pet it. But her trouble was 
teaching her that quality of sympathy which is 
hardest to some natures to learn — the quick 
natures that find slower ones dull, or stupid, or 
absurd, rather than worthy of leniency. Lord 
Archie was very obvious, and rather stupid, to 
Betty's delicate pride ; but she did not become 
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ironic at his expense now. Rugby had been the 
instrument to teach her something, without credit 
to himself/ Her pathetic little effort did not 
appear to lighten **Ba-ba's " gloom, to her own 
knowledge, but a few minutes later he straight- 
ened his back and got up. 

" Shall we go on ? " he said questioningly. « I 
suppose you know where you are going?" 

** Let's go round by Poulshot, and into Devizes, 
if you don't care about being back to lunch," 
said Betty. ^ We can get something to eat at 
Strong's." She would not go to the Bear again 
with those memories hanging round the bow- 
windowed coffee-room. But Lord Archie wtis 
young enough to eat ham and tarts and be satis- 
fled. He assented as if glad of the excursion, 
and they remounted and worked up to the old 
;wild speed. Youth to youth, and pain to painl 
The miles ran back past them, and though they 
were riding in the heat of the day their own 
blood seemed the real element of fire. It would 
be a long hard day by the time they had finished, 
for Betty purposed returning home by Pottem 
and West Lavington — ^thirty good miles before 
they reached Lyndwood again. Two o'clock had 
struck when they found their way to Strong's 
and sat down in the room off the old-fashioned 
shop, where Bermaline bread pictured the walls 
above the little marbled tables. 

^ I'm as hungry as a hunter. Aren't you ? " 
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said Lord Archie, eyeing his plate of ham with 
interest. 

"I'm thirsty rather," said Betty laconically. 
** We came a good pace." 

« I say, isn't this where they make the cheese- 
cakes?" he said, and wondered why her light 
hrows contracted as if with some wince of asso- 
ciation. 

"Yes — we always get them here. I must give 
them an order for a good batch on my birthday. 
We are going to picnic up in the woods above 
the Khud." 

"We ought to have a jolly day!" he said 
kindly, and his soft, animal eyes smiled at her. 
Betty was beginning to like " Ba-ba " in spite of 
his coarse good looks and rather naive mind. 
" I suppose you're going to invite us all ? " 

" Oh yes I " she said with a short laugh. " And 
Edna and Robert and the boys too — all my rela- 
tions, in fact ! " Betty's soft satire passed him by, 
but he remembered something he had heard 
which was a secret satisfaction after his experience 
of this morning. 

" Pity Rugby can't stay," he remarked, with- 
out regret, however. " I heard him telling Major 
Annisdell last night that he must cut his visit 
short and go North at the end of the week." 

Betty did not answer. A few days since it had 
been a sine qud non that Rugby should stay over 
her birthday — the whole interest of the jUe 
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seemed centred in his presence. It would take 
place in those very woods where they had sat that 
fatal day, only the spot sacred to torturing memo- 
ries was higher up the wooded slope. Perhaps 
they might find themselves there again — who 
knew? Happiness is never quite out of sight 
when one is young. Ever since he had so sud- 
denly changed Betty had looked forward to the 
picnic as a possible truce ; it was her birthday, 
and he could hardly be studiously unkind on such 
an occasion. She had clung to it as a forlorn 
hope. Now — ^he was going away at the end of 
this week, knowing that the event fell in the 
early part of next I 

She was rather silent on the homeward way, 
and Lord Archie feared he had overtired her. In 
truth, Betty was tired, but it was her mental self 
which felt the strain of fatigue rather than the 
physical. She was busy thinking — thinking, 
while all the green miles swept by, and the pretty 
Wiltshire villages passed a trifle more slowly but 
hardly more noticed, little streets between irregu- 
lar thatched cottages with gardens like blots of 
colour, that she had known from her childhood, 
and old inns where nobody seemed to stop except 
waggoners on their way out to the deeper country. 
If Betty had shut her eyes at school she could 
have seen Pottem Hill tumbling down into Pot- 
tern village, or the summer luxuriance round the 
Lavingtons ; but she did not see any of it now. 
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The result of her meditations came later, after 
dinner, when everyone was drifting through the 
drawing-room onto the terrace, for the night was 
too fair to be wasted indoors. 

« What a moon I " said Girlie, lifting her fair 
little head as if the soft radiance beyond the house 
drew her out to it. She stepped over the window- 
sill, a slim silvered figure in her innocent white 
dinner dress, the pale light sanctifying her as the 
stained glass of the church did when she played 
the organ on Sundays. She seemed to be think- 
ing of nothing but Nature's ecstasy, but her 
pause outside the window was nicely calcu- 
lated for someone — the right someone—to follow 
her. 

Inside the drawing-room Edna had moved to 
the piano at Charlie AnnisdelPs request. He 
wanted her to sing, ^Meet me by Moonlight 
Alone," as an appropriate invitation to the garden. 
Their progress across the room had perhaps hin- 
dered Captain Rugby from following Mrs. Arthur 
Annisdell as he might have done, for he was so 
far behind that Betty saw Lord Archie take his 
place — saw, too, the pettish swing of Girlie's 
shoulder away from him when she recognised who 
had joined her. For the moment Betty and 
Rugby were the nearest to each other, though a 
yard or so apart^ and it seemed the fighting chance 
to cross the few yards and make a bid for one's 
happiness. Her heart leapt suddenly in her 

17 
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throat, and her feet had lost their spring as she 
deliberately turned towards him and walked 
straight to his side. 

The next moment something had happened for 
which she had never calculated. He had gone 
straight on, not even pausing for her obvious 
approach, but walking over the mental effort as 
definitely as if she had thrown something down 
in his path and he had trodden on it. His eyes 
never rested on her at all ; he went across the room 
as though she had not been there. Betty had 
thought that it might be difficult to speak, — she 
had never thought that she would have no chance 
to speak. She stopped, necessarily, in the awk- 
wardness of arrested movement, and turned 
blindly towards the piano. 

Two people had seen her discomfiture. Major 
Annisdell was one, and he was rather pleased — 
« Betty got just what she deserved I ^ he thought 
in his vigorous disapproval. " It was a good snub 
for her impertinence in writing that damned 
newspaper article." The other person who saw 
the rebuff was Miss Damaresque, and she saw 
Betty's face too as she turned away. For one 
dreadful minute she thought the girl was going 
to cry — and from her position near the window 
was unable to prevent Charlie and Edna seeing. 
"Oh, Betty, you mustn't! You mustn't!" she 
kept saying under her breath. Then she was 
relieved and at the same time frightened, for 
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Betty was quite collectedly taking her violin from 
its case and speaking to Edna. 

** If you'll sing something I'll play the obbli- 
gato," she suggested. 

"Oh, Betty, will you?" Edna was rather 
pleased. Her voice sounded at its best supported 
by the violin, and Charlie was listening. Three 
minutes later the first chords of one of Edna's im- 
possible ballads fioated across the room to the 
terrace, weighted by the wail of the fiddle. Betty 
was playing with the mute on, and the low 
grieving notes were only an accompaniment to 
Edna's voice. Fortunately the music was a great 
deal better than the words, which, of course, Mrs. 
Robert Annisdell rendered more incomprehen- 
sible by slurring the vowels. 

'* I dreamt that we had parted— 

That you had gone your way, 
And I was weary-hearted 

For the world was dull and grey. 
The little things and dreary 

That make the sum of life 
Had left me very weary 

Of all its useless strife. 

^ Long after we had parted 

My very heart was dumb ; 
I think the wounds had smarted 

Until they left it numb. 
We had lived our lives asunder 

So many a mom and even 
That I had ceased to wonder 

If we should meet In Heaven—** 
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^ How pretty it sounds ! I feel so sentimen- 
tal!" Girlie's voice broke in between the verses 
with a little laugh at herself. Other people 
laughed too, Rugby's voice among the number. 

** Sentiment is the safety-valve for more dan- 
gerous emotions," he said cynically. ** When I 
see young people making mental mountains out 
of molehills, I always know that an attack of 
sentiment is all they suffer from ! " 

But Miss Damaresque, standing just inside the 
open windows, between the musicians and the 
speakers, felt very tired, and, as if her late turn 
of fever had not quite left her, shivered slightly. 
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CHAPTER XV 

** Try to stand fast— be sure Ood sends salvation 
Though by the hand of him who seemeth least : 
Beyond the pray*r trust the Diylne translation 
Which succours you, perchance by fool or beast.** 

C(ymrades in ArvM. 

These was a word in vogue at Hirst House 
which supplied a long-felt want in the English 
language, and more particularly in a schoolgirl's 
vocabulary. There is no expression that will 
convey the feeling of exquisite shame for them- 
selves or others which is so intolerable in Rose- 
white Youth, "to feel small," being the nearest 
thin^ to it in our inadequate Anglo- Saxon. Betty 
and her schoolgirls called it J9afo, and it owed its 
origin to the very ordinary cause of having seen 
some overdressed shop-girls in headgears which 
offended good taste, and made the wearers pain- 
fully ridiculous. They were ever after known as 
the ** Hats girls," and it needed but a further in- 
spiration to say that one was suffering from 
** Hats " for oneself or others. The adjective was 
"Hatty," and there was no verb, but the means of 
expression was a great relief to over-sensitive 
minds. 
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Betty would have described her sensations as 
suffering " supreme Hats '* for herself when she 
went to bed that night after Rugby's rebuff. She 
had made the first overture of peace without 
exactly knowing the terms of war, and it had 
been rudely rejected. Rugby had walked over 
her poor little effort as actually as he had passed 
her with unseeing eyes, and the thing was aggra- 
vated in her mind by knowing that she had in- 
tended to make an appeal to him to stay over 
her birthday. Of course, she put his expressive 
ignoring of her down to the unlucky lapse in the 
wood. Had he not changed ever since she came 
back to Lyndwood? He was afraid of what she 
would expect from him, and regretted his foolish 
impulse. Betty had " Hats " for herself both for 
allowing him to kiss her, and for her piteous 
little effort at reconciliation. 

Nevertheless she made a gallant fight for her 
self-respect, and forced herself to linger in the 
drawing-room for an hour of torture, playing ob- 
bligatos for Edna, and even wandering out on to 
the terrace for a few minutes to look at the night. 
Rugby and Girlie had disappeared into the sombre 
dusk of the garden, thank Heaven ; for the first 
time she was thankful to know them gone and to- 
gether. She found her mother and Lord Archie, 
however, and stopped to assure him that the 
afternoon's ride had not tired her at all — she 
liked it. It was a jolly spin, wasn't it? Then 
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she yawned ostentatiously, and laughed at herself, 
and Lady Annisdell said, ** You had better go to 
bed after that mute confession, Betty I " 

It was the Order of Release. Betty shook 
hands heartily with Ba-ba — ^poor Ba-ba! whose 
young, angry eyes still pierced the shadows of 
the concealing garden in search of a white dress t 
— kissed her mother, and went. As she passed 
Miss Damaresque that lady looked keenly at her 
and saw that she did not see the world around 
her. Her eyes were blind with pain at last, 
though the tears were not there. 

** Good Betty ! Brave Betty ! " she said under 
her breath. "But what is the trouble? Major 
Annisdell knows — I saw him smile after the 
blatant fashion of the British soldier who never 
recognises his own crass ignorance of life." 

Miss Damaresque was not fond of Army men. 
Her friendliness towards Rugby had been ex- 
tended purely to the explorer, and on the military 
side she liked him not at all. She was always 
quite charming in manner, however, and perhaps 
some of that « crass ignorance " she attributed to 
Charlie Annisdell had prevented his being aware 
that he rarely had any conversation with her. 
Miss Damaresque was very careful to say « Good 
morning " and " Good night " to certain people, 
and to make a remark on the weather if in their 
immediate neighbourhood. She found that the 
far-reaching results of such simple courtesies 
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were to blind them to all other intentional neglect 
on her part. 

It was therefore with no feeling of a unique 
experience, but one of quite natural gratification, 
that Major Annisdell found himself standing 
beside Miss Damaresque on the terrace late that 
night, just as they were all thinking of going into 
the house, indeed. She had made some rather 
quaint remark, he thought, about mental harmony 
depriving one of the sense of physical discomfort 
(they were all joking at Rugby's continued 
absence with Mrs. Arthur Annisdell, and Girlie's 
oblivion of the sharp night air) and he had 
laughed, and said that Rugby's passion for explor- 
ing was leading him astray. 

^Dangerous thing to make excursions into the 
unknown country of a woman's mind — ^what?** 
he said. 

Miss Damaresque looked at him with a quite 
inscrutable expression as he leaned a black-coated 
elbow on the stone balustrade beside her. He 
was pulling his big tawny moustache, and she saw 
his face in profile, smiling at his own reminiscent 
wisdom. 

<< I have confidence in Captain Rugby's instinct 
to find his way, haven't you?" she said coolly, 
settling the folds of the lace scarf over her soft 
grey hair. She leaned her own arms on the 
stone coping beside the Major's, and stared into 
the dusk of the trees. <' He was very determined 
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to join Mrs. Annisdell this evening — ^he strode 
across the room Mdth fell determination in his 
eye, and quite ignored Betty and me. I believe 
we were both going to intercept him in our 
stupidity 1 " Miss Damaresque laughed a little as 
if amused. («* This man is so obvious that I must 
use obvious weapons," she said to herself.) 

^Oh, that was intentional," said Charlie 
Annisdell quickly. « In Betty's case, I mean — 
not in yours, of course. He could not have seen 
you." 

«I trust not, for my own self-love 1 I was 
rather in the shadow of the window curtains. 
What has Betty done ? I have not been down- 
stairs for some days, you know." 

«0h, she behaved very badly — an ill-bred 
schoolgirl trick. I should have given her a good 
straight talking to if I had been Rugby." The 
soldier's obstinate mouth shut firmly upon its 
impression of his own wisdom. Miss Dama- 
resque made a little restive movement whose 
danger Rhoderick Rugby would have recognised 
at once. 

*« And did he?" she said rather hoarsely. 

** I daresay— -I don't know. He did not want 
it discussed, or I would have spoken to Betty 
myself. He is quite right to send her to Coventry, 
even if he has not spoken to her about it." 

** Still, you might tell me. I am quite a safe 
confldant," said Miss Damaresque even more 
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quietly. *« A schoolgirl trick I — what did Betty 
do?'' 

" Well, it was quite unpardonable, and you will 
be able to sympathise, for you hate notoriety as 
much as Rugby, I believe. Betty met some 
journalist fellow at that confounded bazaar of 
Robert's, and gave him a lot of private informa- 
tion about Rugby. Between the two of them 
they hatched up an article that appeared in one 
of the London evening papers — the most vulgar 
piece of self-advertisement that could have been 
fastened on any one. Rugby was perfectly 
furious, of course, but there was no denying the 
facts that the paper published, so he had to let 
it drop." 

Miss Damaresque was looking at him with 
horrified blue eyes that he thought quite naturally 
sympathetic in the circumstances. Her voice 
sounded rather breathless, too, when she spoke. 

« JBett]/ did ! Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, I saw her talking to the fellow myself, 
and she was the only person who could have told 
all those personal things about Rugby. It is 
sickening, isn't it ? But I don't think you need 
fear her repeating the mistake in your case. Miss 
Damaresque. She is a dangerous young woman 
to make friends with, but I think she has had 
her claws cut." 

*< I am not afraid for myself, thank you I " said 
Miss Damaresque with rather grave hauteur. 
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"At the bazaar, you say — I was not there — what 
a pity! Betty was quite aware of Captain 
Rugby's dislike to publicity, of course ? " 

** Oh yes — but you know what girls of that age 
are ! She got a swelled head over her knowledge 
of him, and wanted to assert herself. She's a 
conceited little kid, you know — Girlie always 
said so." 

"Yes, I know that Mrs. Arthur Annisdell 
always says so. By the way, she was at the 
bazaar too." 

** Yes, it was she who guessed who the writer of 
the article must be. She saw him with Betty too." 

" Oh, she knows all about it ! You are sure 
she let nothing fall herself, of which the man 
might have made an unfair use ? " 

" Oh no. She said she had not done so at 
once. No, it must have been Betty. She was 
awfully thick with the fellow." 

"Who was it?" 

** A cousin of Mrs. Archer's — a half- American 
fellow. He was very anxious to get some of his 
confounded * copy ' out of both you and Rugby. 
Of course he's a cad. I should like to cowhide 
him ! But he could have done nothing without 
Betty's help." 

«I think I know the man you mean," said Miss 
Damaresque slowly. " He wrote to me while he 
was staying in the neighbourhood, asking for an 
interview." 
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** By Jove I What damned cheek 1— I beg your 
pardon.** 

^Please don't trouble," said the painter with a 
little laugh as she turned to saunter back into 
the house. **I felt rather that way about it, 
myself. Still, the man wanted the interview, and 
if you don't try for what you want you don't 
deserve to get it. Is he still with the Archers, 
by the way ? " 

^ I hope not for his sake, if I catch him I " said 
Annisdell grimly. ** But I really haven't heard. 
Robert could tell you — ^he knows everything and 
everybody in the neighbourhood. Are you going 
in? Grood night, Miss Damaresque. I shall go 
and look for the truants — Roddy is making him- 
self a bit too conspicuous by his absence." 

He ran down the stone steps, and plunged for 
the dark of the shrubbery, and for a minute Miss 
Damaresque stood watching his big active figure 
as it crossed a space of moonlit lawn, with her 
eyes alight with thought. Then she also made 
her adieux, and went up to her bedroom, where 
she smoked a quiet cigarette and thought out the 
unravelling of the tangled skein that had been 
put into her hands. 

Betty was not the only person at Lyndwood 
who passed a restless night on this occasion. 
Oirlle Annisdell tossed most unusually on her 
pillows, and dreamed vaguely that she was for 
ever in pursuit of an object that just evaded her 
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hand — a handred times she snatched at it, and 
woke to the remembrance of how nearly she had 
enticed Rugby along the dangerous path she 
wished to tread. Moonlight, a kind of reckless 
disgust at women, and Girlie's own delicious face, 
had urged him very far on the road from which 
he had turned aside once already. It was so easy 
to take the forbidden fruit held out to him ! For 
he knew, quite as well as Girlie, that however 
sharply she might reproach him in the future, 
she was indifferent to any consequence in the 
present so long as she could have the immediate 
thing she coveted. It had been her characteristic 
all through her life — and the immediate thing 
she wanted now was a confession of most un- 
hallowed passion from both of them. It had 
seemed to her so imminent last night that her 
impatience robbed her of sleep, and she longed 
for the next day to bring her the final surrender. 
The third person cheated of sound slumber at 
Lyndwood was Miss Damaresque, but as she did 
not appear at breakfast no white cheeks or over- 
bright eyes betrayed her. She lay awake, indeed, 
only so long as to decide her course of action, 
and then she slept, though still uncertain as to 
whether she were right in what she had decided 
to do. Lady Annisdell was not surprised so 
much as pleased when this most honoured of her 
guests asked if she might borrow the pony car- 
riage next day, and have one of the men to drive 
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her for a solitary ramble in search of a sketch. 
She cordially assented, and saw Miss Damaresque 
XMtcked into the carriage, sketching materials and 
all, without offering other escort than the groom. 

*« I know you like to be alone," she said, " when 
you are sketching, or I would offer you Betty to 
drive you I I am so glad you feel well enough 
to go excursionising again." 

"Yes, I would rather be alone," said Miss 
Damaresque, a trifle anxiously, however. She 
wondered where Betty was, but she could not 
mount guard and turn champion at the same 
time. Once clear of the house, and out of the 
park, she directed the groom to drive out towards 
Seened, where Mrs. Archer's house was situated, 
and the man turned the ponies' heads in that 
direction — Betty's ponies, that Rugby had 
admired her handling. 

It was rather a long hot drive, though Miss 
Damaresque had spared to start until after 
luncheon, and perhaps her late illness, or the 
present worry, made her brain unusually over- 
strained. It chanced that the morning's post had 
brought her a little book of minor verse — very 
minor verse— written by a friend, with a request 
for criticism, and she had spent the morning in 
an honest effort to extract as much good from the 
work as possible, finding it a dispiriting labour. 
There was little to be commended, and Miss 
Damaresque shrank from condemnation of a first 
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effort, remembering her own, and how much en- 
couragement had meant to her. She felt it an 
added unfairness that poor as the verses were 
they lingered in her memory, perhaps from her 
conscientious perusal, and those she least liked 
haunted her most persistently. There was a 
horrible thing called " Lallage," with one phrase 
in it that would not be denied. 

" She married a man with the voice of death, 

And died to me in the hour. 
Oh, heaven above, and hell beneath. 
And the Earth on which I draw my breath, 

What counts for a faded flower f 

'^ Gk>d made her eyes of a sapphire stone. 
And the depths of the Northern sea " 



«I wish he had not said the voice of death — I 
keep on wondering how it would sound ! " said 
Miss Damaresque, unconscious that the description 
in the second verse was applicable to herself. 
" ' She married a man with the voice of death ' — 
would it be hollow, or a whisper that was worse 
than any noise, or something so awful that it has 
no mortal expression ? " By the time the carriage 
had turned in at the Archers' gates, and trotted 
past a small paddock and up a trimly kept drive, 
Miss Damaresque jvas conscious of a certain lassi- 
tude, a feeling of hopeless despondency, as if her 
errand were worse than useless. She put it down 
to her late indisposition, as much as to the man 
with the voice of death, but the weariness seemed 
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to have got into her own voice as she asked the 
servant not for Mrs. Archer, but for the American 
cousin who had been staying with her. She would 
not have been surprised to hear that he had left, 
and that she was too late, in her present mood ; 
but the maid showed her into an empty drawing- 
room instead, and said she would go and see if 
the gentleman were in. It was one of those 
drawing-rooms which are so carefully arranged to 
look careless that they fail of their object ; all the 
comers were cut off by some article of furniture 
placed across them, and the little tables and easy 
chairs were so innumerable as to present a maze 
to the unwary visitor. It added the last note of 
depression to Miss Damaresque's mind, and again 
the uselessness of her presence here was borne in 
on her with unwarrantable persistence. 

People as a rule were inclined to regard Cus- 
tance Damaresque as an irresponsible person, 
partly because she had an artistic profession, and 
partly because she was not self-assertive in man- 
ner. But Mrs. Archer's cousin was always loud 
in his asseverations that she was the most busi- 
ness-like woman he ever met, after the one inter- 
view he had with her. She certainly wasted no 
time in coming to the point as soon as he entered 
the room, and her grave bow somehow cut short 
his ready apologies for his cousin being out — 
might he order tea? Of course she must have 
tea after her long hot drive ! 
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^I know that English hospitality is not com- 
plete without tea I " he said with smiling self- 
possession. <^And though I am a most inade- 
quate host in Mrs. Archer's absence " 

**It was you I came to see," said Miss Dama- 
resque quietly. ^ No tea, thanks, I have not time. 
You wrote to me and asked if I would allow you 
to interview me ? " 

«I hope you didn't think it too infernally 
cheeky ! " he said effusively. ** I was really so 
anxious to meet you — ^you don't know how de- 
lighted I am to thank the artist who has given me 
so much pleasure by her works ! " 

As it was just what Miss Damaresque had 
thought the request for an interview, and as she 
excessively disliked being called an "Artist" 
(which she considered a generic term) and refer- 
ences to her "works," she was momentarily very 
still. In the interval she found herself saying, in 
her own mind : 

** She married a man with the voioe of death, 
And died .to me in the hour . . . . " 

Then she returned to the charge with a persist- 
ence demanded by a worthy cause. 

"I never grant interviews. It is a vulgarity 
against which I have set my face fi*om the firsts 
and no interview with me has ever been published. 
But I am willing to make an exception in your 
case — upon certain conditions. I want sometiiing 
of you in my turn." 
18 
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He looked a little puzzled, and more than a 
little on his guard. An acquaintance with the 
American Press had not conduced to confidence in 
his fellow creatures ; and he wondered what use 
he could be to a lady so really notable and estab- 
lished in public favour. His mind being of the 
calibre it was he thought first of advertisement, 
and calculated what he could promise in this line. 

"Anything I could do for you, I should be 
only too happy — " he began. " My powers are 
somewhat limited in England " 

Miss Damaresque cut him short again. ** You 
wrote an article on Captain Rugby, the African 
explorer, for a London paper," she said in the 
same practical tone. " It has caused a good deal 
of — ^talk," she amended, with a glance at his 
listening face. She had been going to say annoy- 
ance, but it struck her that she had better not 
unmask her guns as yet. ** And the wrong person 
has been credited with supplying you with infor- 
mation. I want you to tell me exactly how you 
obtained the statements made in that article." 

His face narrowed, and all the acquired Eng- 
lishman seemed to go out of it, leaving only the 
shrewd American. 

*« Excuse me, but I was given that information 
in confidence — in strict confidence," he said 
quickly. "I could not possibly betray the — 
person who helped me so well I Were my asser- 
tions in that article called in question?" 
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** Not at all — you were perfectly eGrrect," said 
Miss Damaresque calmly. ^I am not entering 
into the question of the article itself at all. I 
merely wished to know that the person credited 
with having written half that article ^" 

'*The article was mine. I have admitted so 
much. The authorship was mine, and mine 
only,- ' he said sharply. His professional pride was 
touched here. 

** Exactly. I know you wrote the article, of 
course. You could have received your information 
from certain sources, however — feminine sources." 

"A lady's name is sacred to me I" remarked 
the journalist significantly. " I cannot in honour 
tell you what you want to know.'* 

" Very well — but you can tell me that a cer- 
tain person did not give you any information," 
said Miss Damaresque after a minute's thought. 
**• Leave the other side of the question alone. All I 
want is to know that one person gave you no help.'* 

He thought in his turn. He wanted the inter- 
view with Miss Damaresque which she had offered 
him, as much for America as for England, and he 
would like the aplomb of doing her a favour. It 
might be possible to keep his well-announced 
attribute of chivalry and do as she asked besides. 

" Yes, I might do that," he assented cautiously. 
"If you will tell me who it is you wish to put 
out of the question? " 

"Miss Betty Annisdell — the girl who talked 
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to you at the bazaar for St. Mary's organ 
fund.** 

Miss Damaresque did not know until she tried 
to speak that she was anxious or even nervous ; 
but the words would hardly come, and she saw 
in fancy Betty's face of last night, and the hurt 
grey eyes that were too proud to cry. 

" Oh, I can do that ! " said the journalist with 
some amusement and relief in his &ce. ^You 
mean the girl with the red hair who would give 
the kittens milk?" 

** Yes — that is Betty I " said Miss Damaresque 
softly, though she had not heard of the kitten 
incident. 

"Then I have much pleasure in telling you 
that she not only gave me no information, but 
she rated me soundly for asking her ! She used 
good, vulgar slang to express her opinion of her- 
self if she told me a single fact about Captain 
Rugby or you ! " 

In the face of which he had gone and enquired 
elsewhere ! But Miss Damaresque did not stop 
to cavil at his mental attitude, which she dismissed 
rather contemptuously from her mind. " Thank 
you I " she said with a deep breath. " But I want 
it in writing — do you mind writing it? " 

« No," he answered, rather amused. "I don't 
know that I do. It will lay me open to nothing, 
I suppose, admitting that I wrote the article — as 
I must do?" He gave her another keen look. 

"I will be responsible for that," said Miss 
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Damaresque a little proudly, and followed him 
across the room as he sat down at an ornamental 
writing-table, and taking a much gilded pen 
dipped it into an ornate ink-bottle. 

" What shall I say? * I certify that I received 
no information at all from Betty Annisdell about 
Captain Rugby's opinions on Central African 
explorations, as stated in my article of the 6th ; 
and that she would not tell me a single thing 
about Captain Rugby or Miss Damaresque.' 
Will that do?" 

**Yes,that wiUdo." 

She watched him sign his name with a little 
flourish, and taking the sheet of notepaper folded 
it very carefully and slipped it into the breast of 
her gown as if no other place were safe enough. 
He watched her with bright eyes that were half 
derisive and half expectant. Perhaps he was 
building up her character from her actions, and 
phrasing her already as " the charming personality 
of the great woman painter is nowise more felt 
than in a certain nawetS and impulsiveness that 
belongs to all artistic natures," etc., etc. 

Miss Damaresque sat down in one of the easy- 
chairs, by a small table that gave her a ludicrous 
feeling that she was going to be photographed. 
**Now we will get to business," she said quietly. 
^ Ask me anything you please. That notepaper 
will do to take it down, won't it ? " 
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Tea was a thing of the past by the time that 
Miss Damaresque got back to Lyndwood. She 
asked for it, however, to be sent to her own 
sitting-room, and dropped very wearily indeed 
into her easy-chair to await it. The whole day 
had tired her, beginning as it had with her friend's 
verses, and the " man with the voice of death," 
and then the experience of the last hour or so, 
which seemed to her like a particularly exhaust- 
ing and vulgar nightmare. But she put her 
hand to her breast and felt the crinkle of a sheet 
of notepaper. Then she revived a little. 

When the tea arrived she surprised Lady 
Annisdell's well-trained servant into a passing 
gleam of astonishment before he could withdraw, 
by asking if he could find Captain Rugby for her, 
and ask him to come and have a cup of tea with 
her in her own sitting-room. 

"I don't think he is in the house, madam," 
said the man, hesitating. Servants always called 
Miss Damaresque madam, as a kind of suggestion 
that if she had not married at her age she ought 
to have done so. " But I can go and find out," 
he added. 

"Yes, please," said Miss Damaresque with 
quiet determination. 

" I don't know even now that I am doing quite 
right," she said to herself as the mystified servant 
withdrew. " But I want Betty to feel that she 
has been set right and apologised to as some sort 
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of comfort for the pain — I can't spare her the 
pain, even though he does her justice. If she has 
to have a grown-up trouble, however, her dignity 
shall be treated as grown-up too. She will 
remember that all her life. 

** Then I want Captain Rugby to be extremely 
humiliated — far more than I shall succeed in 
making him. But I think he will be rather 
unhappy!" (Miss Damaresque was not always 
charitable.) 

" Thirdly, I hate liars. Mrs. Arthur Annisdell 
is too successful in that capacity. She has the 
face of it, too — I should like to paint her as 
Sapphira." 

The servant returned to inform Miss Dama- 
resque that Captain Rugby was packing. IJe was 
one of those men who revel in independence, and 
have no servant, and he always packed for him- 
self. He was leaving the next day, as Miss 
Damaresque had remembered. She had just 
twenty-four hours at her disposal. 

" Captain Rugby is very sorry — ^will you excuse 
him, madam, or may he come when he has 
finished ? " 

"I will not excuse him,'' said Miss Dama- 
resque, becoming even more amazing both to 
herself and the servant. " Kindly tell Captain 
Rugby that I shall expect him as soon as he can 
come." 

He came in about ten minutes, during which 
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interval Miss Damaresque finished her tea and 
was refreshed by the respite. There was war in 
her spirited blue eyes and in the way she had 
pushed her grey hair back from her forehead, if 
he could but have seen it ; but he only thought, a 
little amusedly, that Miss Damaresque was look- 
ing unusually well, and that he was pleased on 
the whole at her summons — she had never 
failed to refresh him during the whole of their 
acquaintance. 

"Now, dear lady,*' he said as he sat down 
beside her, "I am at your disposal — and most 
happy to be so." 

Bearing in mind that she had only twenty-four 
hours. Miss Damaresque went straight to the 
point. 

" Captain Rugby, you have been unjust to a 
friend of mine," she said, and there was the 
faintest accentuation on the "mine." **I un- 
derstand that you are leaving Lyndwood to- 
morrow " 

" Yes," he said, and his tone was a little restive 
under the accusation. 

" And I want to set this matter straight before 
you go," said Miss Damaresque, quite as business- 
like as she had been to the American. 

"If I have been unjust to anyone — friend ol 
yours or no — I should prefer the matter set 
straight," Rugby said quietly, but his tone was 
unconvinced. 
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« You have been very unjust — ^to Betty Annis- 
dell." 

"Yes?'' 

" I saw you deliberately snub her the other 
night, when she tried, I think, to make a poor 
little offer of peace — " The indignation for Girl- 
hood itself was in Miss Damaresque's shaken voice 
that vaguely surprised him as overstrained for the 
particular instance. " Major Annisdell knew, and 
I made him explain the situation. You think 
that Betty gave some information about you to 
an Anglo-American journalist who was staying 
in this neighbourhood ?" 

«I don't think," said Rugby coolly. "Prac- 
tically I know." 

" Why ? Did you ask Betty herself if she had 
done so?" 

** No," he said, and his face flushed suddenly 
with some suppressed feeling. "She is only a 
child, and an accusation from me " 

" Oh, I see ! You were afraid she would lie to 
save your displeasure I Some women would do 
that, of course. I think, however, you have fitted 
the cap to the wrong culprit. Whose assertion 
did you trust with regard to Betty, then? Your 
own judgment ? " 

"Not entirely," he said shortly, evidently stung 
and as evidently resentful of the whole discus- 
sion. Why should Miss Damaresque rake up 
what was an absurdly painful subject to him ? 
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^I had sufficiently definite proof that it could 
have been no one else but Betty who helped that 
bounder with his precious article. He was only 
in conversation with her and one other person at 
the bazaar." 

<* And that other person ? " 
" Has denied any connection with the matter.'* 
" Ah ! " Such a long, softly drawn " ah," while 
Miss Damaresque hardened her heart against a 
woman, which was always a painful process to 
her. ^^Fiat justitia^ ruat codum^^^ she thought 
rather desperately. " Well," she said aloud, " I 
cannot give you the name of the person who did 
supply the information about you, but I have the 
author's written statement that it was not Betty. 
Before I show it to you, however, I must have 
your word of honour that you will not use it 
against the writer of the article in any way. You 
see, it is a confession of authorship as well as an 
exculpation of Betty." 

" Is this your quarrel. Miss Damaresque ? " 
" You think I am making too serious and offi- 
cial a matter of a mere passing annoyance? 
Captain Rugby, I do not deny that it may have 
been a trivial matter to you, but you have made 
it more than a trivial matter to a friend of mine 
by your unfairness. Will you give me your 
word?" 

She looked him squarely in the face. He could 
not say that he had thought it was a trivial mat- 
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ter to Betty as much as to himself — he could not 
say it. He knew, by his reluctant discovery of 
his own fondness for the girl, how fond she must 
have been of him. He had known exactly when 
Betty had been wistfully wondering if he were 
coming to take possession of her again, after the old 
fashion, and her over-sensitive avoidance of him 
once she realised that he had dropped her and her 
friendship. The mistake he had made through- 
out was in concluding that she had her betrayal 
of him on her conscience, and would understand 
her merited punishment. He did not now in the 
least believe that Miss Damaresque had any real 
proof. She wanted to heal the breach for the 
sake of the girl, and had championed a lost cause. 

" I will give you my word," he said indiffer- 
ently. 

She put the slip of notepaper into his hand and 
watched him read it. The American had added 
a line more to what he suggested to Miss 
Damaresque. It ran thus : " In fact. Miss Betty 
told me in forcible slang what she should con- 
sider herself if she betrayed either Miss Dama- 
resque or Captain Rugby, and she called me a 
mean skunk for asking her ! " 

Miss Damaresque, watching Captain Rugby, 
saw the red rush up again over his lean, rather 
worn face, and then saw him smile with a half- 
shamed pleasure. His first feeling indeed was a 
hardly definite relief and gladness that he had 
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been mistaken, and then he laughed because the 
schoolgirl taunt was so entirely Betty. ** I should 
like to have heard her say that — shouldn't you ? ^ 
he said, looking up at Miss Damaresque with a 
curious light in his eyes. 

"I had no need to hear her — I knew what she 
would say,** she retorted. "You thought you 
knew Betty so much better than I, and yet at the 
first suggestion to her detriment you belieyed 
your own judgment at fault. Captain Rhoderick 
Rugby, I used to regard you as at least a very 
clever and clear-sighted man ; but I begin to be 
a little tired of your own estimate of your 
powers ! " 

He flushed again, but he took the sting of her 
words in good part. « Come, don't quarrel with 
me. Miss Damaresque ! " he said, in the voice that 
had proved irresistible to men and women alike. 
"I am willing to admit that I was wrong — and 
easily misled," he added slowly. "Yes, I see 
where the trap lay. It was rather a serious mat- 
ter to me, you know — the publication of the 
article, I mean." 

"Yes — somebody was afraid ! " 

"The statements made as mine might have 
done me great harm with certain officials." 

" And you did not choose to deny them ? " 

" They happened to be true ! " he said drily. 
"But things I might have carelessly admitted 
at some time to those I thought my friends are 
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not necessarily to be flung at the head of the 
Government. I must keep friends in oflQce if I 
am to succeed in my plans.'* 

^I see.'' Miss Damaresque mused a minute. 
^ I sympathise with you, but the harm that has 
been done lies between you and — the person who 
was afraid after the mischief was accomplished. 
It is not my affair, or that of my friend, whom 
I told you you had treated unjustly. We can 
only leave you to settle with the real culprit. 
We don't want revenge — we want fair dealing. 
What are you going to do ? " 

"I am going — to be here for Betty's birth- 
day," said Rugby inclusively. 

"Why?" asked Miss Damaresque quickly. 
" It is quite unnecessary — I do not even think 
she wishes it — now." 

"Nevertheless I owe her an apology, and a 
somewhat abject confession." 

" All that can be done in ten minutes. You 
are not leaving till the afternoon train to-morrow 
— you have nearly twenty-four hours ! " 

Rugby closed his lips under the heavy mous- 
tache, and rose from his seat with a finality that 
disturbed Miss Damaresque anew. " I prefer to 
allow a certain margin," he said with intentional 
aggravation. " Something might prevent me — 
and I promise you to make the amende honorable. 
You ought to be satisfied ! " 

"I dont think you can do any more harm I" 
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said Miss Damaresque with brutal frankness, bat 
she half wished that she had wrung a promise 
from him to leave on the morrow. Apologise to 
Betty's hurt dignity he should ; but reconciliations 
are dangerous things at times. 

Miss Damaresque's secret dismay at Rugby's 
change of plans was shared by the cause of t^em. 
Her trouble had reached a point with Betty when 
she looked for the relief of absence — she was 
X)ositiyely glad that Rugby would be gone on the 
morrow. She had not recovered from the feeling 
that she called ^ Hais " for herself and it was one 
prolonged torture to know that she must face 
Rugby at any moment and keep her air of in- 
difference. 

^ This is the last dinner," she kept saying to 
herself. ^ This is the last evening. This is the 
last time I shall have to avoid saying good-night 
to him and go to bed without it seeming pointed. 
He will be gone to-morrow — ^yes, I know that is 
going to hurt more than all, and yet I am glad 
he is going ! " 

And then, at the end of that last interminable 
evening, when it seemed that bridge would never 
end, and that she would never be allowed to leave 
the piano, she heard Rugby talking to her mother. 

^ I am so sorry you must leave us to-morrow," 
Lady Annisdell was saying cordially, for she liked 
her stepson's friend. "It is too bad — and before 
our great festival of next week too ! " she added 
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laughing. *« I don't believe Betty will feel actually 
sixteen without all this party round her 1 " 

"I wonder if you would let me change my 
mind ? " said Rugby, and his smile at his hostess 
was tinged with earnestness. " I had news to-day 
that would make it possible for me to come back 
next week — and help Betty to feel sixteen I " 

" Really ? " said Lady Annisdell, really pleased, 
for she regarded it as a partial compliment to 
Betty, and Betty was still a baby to be spoiled. 
"Of course you may come back — we shall be 
delighted. Charlie, do you hear? Captain 
Rugby says he can come back for Betty's birth- 
day ! " 

" Do, old chap ! Why, that's rippin' — what ? " 
said Major Annisdell heartily. ** I thought those 
old lawyers of yours couldn't take up more than 
a day or so." 

Then there came a confused babel of voices, 
congratulating and chaffing, and expressing pleas- 
ure, for Rugby was popular; and through them 
all Betty heard Girlie's raised tones taking the 
lead with him as one who had a right. " I knew 
he never meant to go altogether — ^he couldn't 
tear himself away for long ! " she said audaciously. 
*« I believe he wanted us all to over-persuade him 
to come back I " 

In the midst of it Betty slipped away with 
a feeling that Fate had played her a sorry trick 
again. He was returning for Girlie's sake, ob- 
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viously, but her own birthday was the excuse. 
She caught sight of her own desperate little face 
in her mirror, the round jaw squared by her 
extremity, her face dead white against the red 
hair. What did it remind her of? Ah, she 
knew ! The delicate face of the miniature — the 
man's face, which though in profile was so like 
her own at the present moment. She threw her- 
self face downwards on the bed, and caught her 
breath again to fight the sobs. 

And it was just at that moment that down- 
stairs in the drawing-room somebody said ^ Betty ! 
Where's Betty? She ought to have been the 
first to thank Captain Rugby for staying — it is 
all in her honour 1 " 

"Betty has gone to bed — oh, ages ago ! " said 
Miss Damaresque, coming to the rescue with 
ready mendacity. "I saw her slip away. It's 
no use calling — she is asleep by this time." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

** She laid her crown aside, as glad to part 
With all the pomp and pride that hurt her heart 
The love-locks fallen now 
Across her quiet brow 

Hide wounds that smart. 

" How fast asleep she lies 1 She slumbereth 
As one who grows too wise to strive for breath. 
Nor word can hurt her more — 
Nor scorning leave her sore- 
Asleep in death. 

Lying in State. 

The sun greeted Betty on her birthday. He was 
shining most gloriously, but a little too brill- 
iantly to be quite satisfactory to anyone who was 
versed in English weather. Surely it had been 
an ideal summer, but fine weather has its limit in 
the temperate zone, and the long spell of cloud- 
less skies and high temperatures was beginning 
to break up. 

Betty looked out of the window a little anx- 
iously, for a dripping picnic party is a gruesome 
thing, even though everyone makes the best of it. 
If th& rain held off till to-night it did not so much 
matter, though it precluded the joys of wandering 
19 
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in the shrubberies or sitting out on the lawn. For 
there was to be an informal dance to end up the 
day, and Betty's frock had really come from 
Albert's, and was quite satisfactory, in spite of 
Edna's disapproval. ^ It is such a pity to let Betty 
get into the habit of thinking that her clothes 
must come from certain houses ! " she said to her 
mother-in-law. " Frocks from Albert's and habits 
from Menier, and hats from those Bond Street 
people I " 

<* But half her summer frocks are run up by 
Burke, and she likes them!" protested Lady 
Annisdell. She was always mildly surprised at 
the inaccuracies of her stepsons' wives when they 
wished to prove a theory, and never got used to 
Girlie's adaptable assertions or Edna's unproven 
facts though she had been meeting with them 
from the time of their marriages. 

All the youth of the neighbourhood was coming 
in to Betty's party, and a good many for the 
earlier festivity. Cousin Garry had bachelor 
guests at Betworth, and would bring over his 
contribution, and with the Lyndwood contingent 
they would be twenty strong at least at the 
picnic. 

" It is too bright to last," said Betty soberly, 
gazing out over the rich dark greens of the park, 
a child again in her nightdress with a long rope 
of red hair hanging down her back. « Fancy all 
those people shivering under umbrellas I I'm 
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glad there will be so many, though, — ^it makes it 

easier to avoid " The round face narrowed, 

and a little shadow seemed to have fallen upon it. 
Captain Rugby had kept his word, and returned 
to Lyndwood yesterday evening. "It is too 
bright to last," said Betty with a long breath. 
<<Well, it doesn't matter. And everything is 
horrid I" 

She did not mean to be unreasonable or un- 
grateful. As a matter of &ct she set her little 
teeth and vowed to herself to make an heroic 
effort to seem to enjoy her sixteenth birthday at 
least. And indeed the youth in her resented the 
unhappiness forced upon her, and would have 
flung it off had it been possible. Love which 
comes too early is just as great an encumbrance 
as any other heavy responsibility, and Betty was 
in the position of Lord Burleigh's bride, labouring 

• " with the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom." 

It threatened to be a black-letter day in many 
ways to the heroine of it. Perhaps those in 
authority had forgotten, but Betty certainly had 
not, that this was the date from which she openly 
acknowledged herself an alien to the family she 
had thought hers — she was to be Betty Grayson 
from henceforth, not Betty Annisdell. She 
wondered if Sir Charles would mention it at lunch 
when they drank her health, and flinched for the 
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moment even in fancy. Perhaps they would let 
her off till dinner time — a few hours' respite any- 
way. She wondered what he would say, and 
whether he also would find any awkwardness in 
the situation. ^Dad" and she had never been 
given to sentiment, but he had always had a 
special hug for the "old lady" on her birthday, 
and she had taken it as the incontrovertible right 
of a daughter. Her memory went back through 
all the vivid years of her short life to the time 
when, as quite a small child, she had gazed up 
adoringly into the kind, handsome face, and 
thought her supposed father « heaps nicer" than 
any other little girPs. She could never have 
thought that of the man with the delicate profile 
and the red curls, she was violently sure. Poor 
Betty! 

Then her thoughts went to Arthur, the second 
adoration of her existence, and lost even sooner 
than Sir Charles. Arthur had gone from her 
when he married, but she was glad he was not 
here to-day to add one more pang to the severance 
from those she had regarded as her own. It was 
a real, if only a mental parting, to Betty, and 
much more terrible than it would have been ten 
years earlier or later. At six she would hardly 
have understood, or cared, so long as Sir Charles 
petted her the same ; at six and twenty she might 
have learned the values of mere names, and been 
more philosophical. 
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There was a goodly pile of letters on her plate, 
for all her school friends had remembered to 
write to her, and most to send a present. Betty 
knew her own popularity without questioning it, 
and so escaped the conceit, on this point at least, 
with which Girlie endowed her. Lucy Ailing- 
ham's letter was as full of affection as of dashes ; 
she had reached the stage in punctuation when a 
dash means more to the writer than a comma or 
a bracket, though it generally implied a paren- 
thesis. Anyhow, her affection, if enthusiastic, was 
genuine, though not being an American girl, she 
did not transcribe her letter "Yours till Hell 
freezes I" — "Dear old darling Betty," said the 
postscript, "how I do wish I could see you to- 
morrow, just to hug you once ! No other girl 
will ever be in the least like you, and I am sick 
of all the beasts round about here when I think 
of you." It was not intended for any eyes but 
Betty's, so it may be forgiven its imputation of 
gush. 

Stanley had written also, a rather shy note, 
reminding Betty, — once more ! — of their parting, 
and sending her his love with a heavy silver 
waist-buckle. Betty was glad he had reminded 
her this time. She meant to answer that letter 
to-day, and to set herself steadily to remembering 
the young student, while she wondered dully 
why he should seem to go on caring for her for 
80 long. It did not seem to her in her new knowl- 
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edge of life that she was likely to inspire a lasting 
affection. She was thankful, anyway, that among 
all the gifts from those present at the breakfast 
table there was none from Rugby. He had given 
her the mere formal congratulation, of course, 
and Betty had thanked him without looking at 
him, and escaped another word in the general 
nUlee of fuss and laughter that awaited her appear- 
ance. If he had thought it necessary to give her 
a present in order to be less conspicuous amongst 
the rest of the party, she felt that it would have 
gone hard with her to accept it. Fortunately for 
her peace of mind she was unaware of the fiat 
jeweller's case in Rugby's breast-pocket awaiting 
delivery at a more auspicious moment. * 

Things seemed to arrange themselves in Betty's 
favour anyhow, from her own point of view. She 
escaped from the breakfast table without further 
word from Rugby, on the old excuse of going to 
see Sir Dennis in the stables. The picnic party 
was not starting much before noon, and Betty 
allowed herself plenty of time to change into her 
habit. She meant to ride, as a more independent 
mode of transit than if she drove, for one cannot 
always choose one's neighbours in a waggonette 
or landau. Motors were not popular at Lynd- 
wood, whose tradition was horseflesh, and as it 
happened, the only one at the Park was not 
available, so the picnic party would proceed to 
rendezvous above the Ehud in the old-fashioned 
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manner. So many of the party bad chosen to go 
on horseback, however, that the resources of the 
stables had fallen short, and Garry Grayson had 
sent over the quieter of his hacks for the ladies. 
As Betty made her way to Sir Dennis's loose box 
she passed the black mare she had ridden when 
with Rugby on the day they lunched at the 
"Bear," and stopped to pat her. 

«*Did she come over last night. Miles?" 

"Yes, miss." Then as Betty passed on he 
followed her with some hesitation. " Excuse me, 
Miss Betty, but you are not riding the colt to- 
day?" 

"Oh no!" The girl turned round in some 
surprise. " He would lose his head amongst all 
those carriages and horses." 

"Very good, miss. Only I thought — " Miles 
stopped and looked at Betty a little questioningly. 
She did not notice, however, for there was 
the impatient jerk of a halter as she opened the 
door of Sir Dennis's box, and the dear red head 
was thrust into her arms almost before she raised 
them to pull down the horse's crest. There was 
no need of pretence with Sir Dennis, or an heroic 
lie. Betty looked into the beautiful eyes beneath 
their fringe of lashes, and spoke her troubles into 
the pricked ears. 

" Here's your sugar, Denny — no, I didn't for- 
get It's my birthday, old boy, and 

it's all spoilt! I've got to pretend all day, so 
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that no one shall know. I wanted yoa to kill 
me once, Denny, and that seems only a little 
trouble now.'* The girl's breast rose and fell in 
a sigh that was too heavy for her sixteen years, 
and she flung back her head with a splendid 
effort. ** I'm glad you didn't stumble that day, 
or bolt or anything. I've got to go on with 
my life, anyhow — without him — and I cant 
be a slacker." Denny munched his sugar and 
licked her hands. She was loth to leave his stall, 
but when at last she shut the door on his im- 
patient nose she found herself face to face with 
Mrs. Arthur Annisdell, somewhat to her surprise 
and a great deal more to her regret. She had an 
impatient instinct to sweep all association with 
Girlie out of her path to-day, if she were to make 
a good fight of it. 

" Have you been talking to Sir Dennis ? " said 
Mrs. Annisdell in her pretty low voice. She had 
most ingratiating tones when she had an object, 
and Betty knew instantly that there was an 
object here, and in Girlie's presence in the stable. 
** He is a dear 1 What a beauty he is growing ! " 

"Yes," said Betty laconically, wondering if 
Denny were the subject of this intrusion. What 
could her enemy want with himf 

«* I say, Betty, I want to ask a favour of you," 
said Mrs. Arthur, linking her arm into the School- 
girl's without heeding the unresponsiveness of 
her attitude. 
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«*Well?" said Betty, still laconic, without 
turning her head. She did not want to see the 
coaxing eyes raised to her as to Lord Archie or — 
Rugby, or to acknowledge with heartsick cer- 
tainty that the deep wave of hair across the older 
girl's forehead was like burnished gold, the line 
of cheek and chin as pure as in Greek art. She 
knew all these beauties and their worth. Why 
torture herself with looking at them again ? 

"Don't be mumpy, Betty!" said Girlie with a 
little squeeze of the arm she held. " I know it's 
a shame, but I do want you to lend me your mare 
to-day!" 

"Maid Marion?" said Betty in dull surprise. 
She did not for the moment follow the obvious 
windings of Girlie's mind. 

"Yes. You see, Cousin Garry has sent over 
Claptrap and Cinders, and Claptrap is too large 
for me and Cinders shies. I can't manage her as 
you do — I'm not such a good rider." 

Betty nearly laughed out sardonically. Such 
a flagrant flattery could only have been offered 
for a boon which was very urgently desired. For 
Girlie was really a good horsewoman, and thought 
herself even better than she was ; she certainly 
did not rank Betty's powers in the saddle above 
her own. But the younger girl began to unravel 
the secret workings of her mind in a fashion that 
she did not intend, and saw in a flash the reason 
for borrowing Maid Marion, who was as perfect 
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in her manners as any well-bred lady, and no 
trouble to handle; whereas the more nervous 
Cinders took up all one^s attention. If Girlie 
were riding with Captain Rugby — ^ as of course 
she will," thought Betty, fighting the mean envy 
that suggested how easy an excuse she had in 
declining the loan of her mare — she would not 
have much chance to indulge in sentiment on the 
fretting Cinders, whereas she might look or say 
whatever she pleased while Maid Marion carried 
her gently and well. Girlie had borrowed Maid 
Marion before exactly for the same reason, and 
driven Betty into the cycle ride with Lord Archie. 
Why should Betty help her in her ill-looking 
diversion! It was false to Arthur, however 
harmless the flirtation might be — and the School- 
girl's inexperienced mind was too clean to har- 
bour real evil — and it was aiding and abetting 
Rugby's desertion. There was every reason tc 
refuse, and yet — well, there was an unwritten 
law at Hirst House that if anyone could bring 
themselves to ask a mean favour, the punishment 
of their own humiliation was enough for them. 
They gave both themselves and the one from 
whom they asked it, «Aa^" — one could not 
refuse. 

"Oh, all right," said Betty, extricating herself 
from the unwelcome arm that felt like a supple 
snake to her ; « you can have her, of course— only 
don't ride her on the curb. Miles, put my saddle 
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on Cinders, please; and Mrs. Arthur will ride 
Maid Marion. And Miles — " she ran back to 
speak to the coachman out of hearing — "don't 
bit her heavily. Mrs. Arthur uses the curb so 
much." 

"All right, Miss Betty. You leave it to me," 
said Miles with a short nod. « It's a dirty trick 
to sneak her own mare, though, to-day of all 
days ! " he muttered as the red mane glittered out 
of the stable, and his opinion of Mrs. Arthur 
Annisdell was not tempered by politeness when 
he expressed it to his wife a little later. 

Betty went straight back to the house to change 
into her habit at once, partly to avoid lingering 
downstairs and the chance of conversation which 
might bring her into Rugby's neighbourhood. 
She was morbidly afraid of his breaking the 
silence between them on account of her birthday, 
and made her arrangements so skilfully that he 
could have no chance — though she did not realise 
for a moment that he was trying for one, she 
merely thought that if the encounter occurred he 
might feel it incumbent on him to approach her. 
She found an unexpected ally in Lord Archie, 
who was playing the same piteous little comedy 
with his own faithless lady, and attaching him- 
self to the heroine of the day to show Girlie that 
he was not waiting for a stray smile or word. 
He rode so jealously with Betty that no one else 
had a chance of her attention, and the two elder 
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sisters-in-law looked on with amused indul- 
gence. 

** Ba-ba is quite devoting himself to Betty ! ** 
said Belle kindly. ^' He is a nice boy, and she is 
having quite a good time ! " 

"Yes, it is very natural — the two youngest 
here, of course they go together. Boys and girls 
always find their affinity," agreed Edna compla- 
cently. It was not at all natural, had she searched 
her experience, for youth yearns to maturity and 
maturity is attracted to youth by some special 
process of selection which is quite unaccountable. 
But the pairing of Lord Archie and Betty suited 
Edna's sense of the fitness of things, and she 
always called such personal views " natural." 

Miss Damaresque, who happened to overhear, 
smiled with great but inward enjoyment. She 
was in a holiday mood to-day, and her eyes flashed 
with secret mischief, for her heart was relieved 
for her little friend and she took a malicious 
pleasure in seeing that Rugby was not to find his 
friendship with her so easy to recover. He was 
forced to ride with Mrs. Arthur Annisdell to the 
shelf above the Ehud, where luncheon was to 
take place, but Miss Damaresque calculated that 
Girlie would get very little satisfaction from the 
tOe-d-tete, No one could be more impassible than 
Roddy Rugby when he pleased. Miss Dama- 
resque was, however, prevented offering Betty the 
personal help in her manoeuvres that she would 
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have liked to give, by a new and startling com- 
plication of her own affairs. She was not used 
to having any affairs, by the way, except those 
of her art and the mental life she never discussed ; 
and these she was accustomed to manage or 
patiently endure. An actual personality intruded 
in her quiet existence was to her so novel an ex- 
perience that she regarded the square shoulders 
and clean-shaven face of the Squire with a ludi- 
crous bewilderment. Even in Miss Damaresque's 
dreamy abstraction the fact that Mr. Grayson 
was paying her a most unnecessary attention 
could not be ignored. She was first incredulous, 
and then amused, and gradually — frightened. 

"You will ride, of course, Garry," said Lady 
Annisdell with that comfortable certainty that 
one always adopts towards some people. 

" Well no, if you can take me I think I'll drive 
with you," said the Squire unexpectedly. ** I'm 
rather stiff to-day — took a long ride yesterday 
showing my scoundrels the property." (The 
scoundrels were his bachelor guests.) " I think 
there's rain coming, and I feel it in my bones. 
I'm not so young as I was." 

"Well, of course if you would rather drive 
with us, we will make room for you ! " said Lady 
Annisdell with the amazement she felt. " But I 
am taking Robert and Miss Damaresque." 

« I really do think it will rain I " said the Squire 
pathetically, looking up into the laughing blue 
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heavens. ^' And I feel my lumbago dreadfully ! 
What do you think, Miss Damaresque ? " 

<« I am afraid it is too bright to last ! " said the 
painter hastily, gazing vaguely to the horizon for 
comfort. ** But that need not deter you so early. 
Perhaps later in the day " 

She felt the solid personality move up to her 
shoulder, and the man's nearness seemed a 
menace. 

" May I drive with you ? " said Garry Grayson 
bluntly, below his breath. 

"With me?" said Miss Damaresque serenely, 
her blue eyes quite clear of all meaning as she 
turned them upon him. " I think you mean with 
Lady Annisdell." 

" No, I mean with you ! " 

" It is her carriage ^" 

« It is your company " 

Suddenly she turned from him without answer- 
ing, and took her seat in the landau already drawn 
up at the steps of the house. " I don't want it — 
I won't have it ! " she said to her startled heart, 
stirred out of its careful slumber. « At my age 1 
— and my hair is grey." 

« Silence never said no ! " said Garry Grayson 
as he followed and took his place opposite, beside 
the spare figure of the clergyman. « Perhaps she 
really heard this time." 

Miss Damaresque's protest Was a curious para- 
phrase o( something Betty was telling herself all 
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that long, long day — the longest birthday that 
ever tired out a gallant endeavour. " He never 
could have cared,'* she said monotonously. "At 
my age — and my hair is red '*..,.. The 
words set themselves to rhythm, like a refram. 
"He never could have cared — he never could 
have cared ! " 

There is something rather pathetic in a gather- 
ing of people whose merriment seems unforced 
and whose faces may not betray them, when one 
remembers that it is the destiny of human nature 
to wear a mask, and that someone at least is sure 
to be deprived of enjoyment on another's account. 
Of the twenty people gathered round the white 
cloth above the Khud and eating pdte-de-foiS'gras 
and drinking champagne, five at least were play- 
ing a weary comedy and were dissatisfied with 
their positions — Rugby, because he could make 
no headway on the road back to Betty's friend- 
ship; Girlie Annisdell, because she seemed to 
have lost her hold upon him, rather than have 
advanced on her reckless career; Lord Archie, 
because he was sore at heart for the changing 
favours of Mrs. Arthur Annisdell, and the love of 
her sweet, small face ; Miss Damaresque, because 
her position of aloofness was threatened, and she 
felt too mentally tired to enter into vivid life 
again ; Betty, because she had fallen in love, and 
been taught too soon its pride and grief. And 
yet the party loitered about on the smooth green 
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shelf, and laughed and talked, and drank Betty's 
health, and seemed a perfect success. 

**I am so glad we had a fine day. It always 
ensures things going oflf perfectly. Betty couldn't 
have had a better time. And everyone is really 
at their best !'" said Edna to Charlie Annisdell. 
He was lying at her side, throwing a surreptitious 
smile at his wife at lazy intervals, while he smoked 
a cigar and leaned his elbow upon Edna's dress. 
Belle could not see the elbow, but she could the 
smile. Charlie Annisdell might not be a diplomat, 
but he was fairly successful in dividing his favours 
without causing friction. 

Robert Annisdell happened to overhear his 
wife's remark, and smiled also. Edna often made 
him smile. "Don't trust the sky too far," he 
remarked quietly. " It is too bright to last." 

" Oh, Robert, don't be a pessimist I " said Edna 
cheerfully. "If you think it will rain I really 
believe it will rain, out of spite. And that would 
spoil Betty's birthday. Look how well she is 
getting on with Lord Archie I They are having 
quite a flirtation." 

What Betty was really saying to Lord Ai'chie 
was, " I'm awfully cramped, sitting on the ground. 
Do you think we might get out of this ? The 
boys have gone up into the wood — let's go tool 
The rest of the mob won't follow us there, they 
have gorged too much to climb." ^> 

"I'll go anywhere you like," he assented 
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readily, and he rose when she rose, and hoped 
that one pair of eyes at least would see the move- 
ment ; but they did not, save obliquely, because 
Girlie was looking, under her lashes, at Rugby, 
who, for his part, was looking at Betty, and saw 
her escape with alacrity. She was, at the moment, 
almost glad with the relief of having her health 
drunk simply as " Betty " — there was no ominous 
surname mentioned, and one weight was oflf her 
mind, though only for the time being. She had 
never glanced in Rugby's direction since luncheon 
began, and had not met his deeply-set eyes when 
he raised his glass in her honour amongst the rest. 
It was a formula he could not well avoid. She 
shrank rather than not from the convention that 
she felt was forced upon him. 

"D'you mind my smokmg a cigarette?" said 
Lord Archie as they followed Robert Annisdell's 
boys up through the bracken and undergrowth 
.of the climbing wood. They could hear the 
young voices above them, sounding here and there 
among the green in unexpected places, as Bobby 
and Roy flashed to and fro with the irregularity 
of will-o'-the-wisps. Betty was going to whistle 
her nephews of their approach, but her com- 
panion stopped her and stepped aside from the 
path. 

"Let the young beggars amuse themselves," 
he said. " Sit down here, and let's be at peace.** 

« All right," said Betty carelessly. " I'll smoke 
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too if you don't mind.'' Then she stopped sud- 
denly, before dropping herself on to the grass 
beside him. He had, unconsciously, chosen the 
exact place where she bad sat with Rugby ; but 
the sun had gone behind a passing cloud, and no 
delicate mist of light and shade made the wood's 
heart a fairy place. The sky was growing more 
grey than blue, and the sunshine of the day was 
going. Even the wood pigeons' note had changed 
and dropped to the lower, melancholy song that 
the country people translate into laughable uon- 
sense. 

" Joe'i toe blMdi, Betty !— it do I ** 

It was indeed too bright to last. 

« Mrs. Arthur and Rugby seem to be fonder 
of each other than ever I " remarked Lord Archie 
with a faint laugh. He could not keep away from 
the subject nearest his heart as Betty did. Again 
a slight wondering disdain for mere Man threat- 
ened her thoughts as she answered, kindly enough. 

"Girlie likes to amuse herself. I daresay it 
will be your turn on the homeward way I " 

** She can't whistle me back to her heel like a 
dog!" said Lord Archie, his dark smooth face 
flushing like a girl's, 

« Oh, I didn't mean that, of course. Only If 
she held out the right hand of fellowship I sup- 
pose you would take it — . — " 

<«No!" he said, with such nUye belief in his 
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own resistance that Betty nearly laughed. She 
had no illusions with regard to Ba-ba's attitude 
towards her sister-in-law. " When a friendship 
is once spoilt for me I don't pick it up like that . 
— ^I drop it altogether. I can be very cruel in 
that way." 

The girl turned her sleepy eyes on him a little 
critically. How stupid boys were i she thought. 
The idea of Ba-ba being cruel to anyone was so 
absurd as to be pathetic. She remarked with an 
irony that passed him by,. ^ That is rather unlucky 
for Girlie 1" 

«' Yes, she will find she can't treat me like a 
toy I" said Gosse seriously. "She has thrown 
me over for Rugby— you know we were really 
great friends," he admitted a little shamefacedly, 
suddenly remembering that he ought not to con- 
fide in Betty. " Of course she must do as she 
pleases, only she will have to stick to Rugby now. 
She can't change back to me again." 

Betty suddenly scrambled up and threw the 
end of her cigarette away. " I've finished," she 
said shortly, for she did not feel she could listen 
to any more. " Let me call the boys, and we will 
go for a scramble in the woods. We shan't have 
much more time, for it's going to rain — hear the 
pigeons ?" She tilted up her round chin, listen- 
ing, and through the dark branches overhead 
came the complaining note of warning : 

" Joe'8 toe bleeds, Bet-ty— it do ! Joe's toe bleeda-^ 
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** They take it up just where they leave it oflF," 
said Betty, laughing. " There I I told you so ! " 
For the pigeons, with a new burst of energy, 
added ** Bet-ty — it do ! " as if they would enforce 
caution. "Nevertheless we can't get very wet 
while we are under the trees. I expect the 
drenching will come as we ride home." 

She caught up her habit in her two hands, and 
gave a shrill sweet cry like a robin's note in the 
autumn. It was answered from far above, and 
a boy's voice called faintly " Hi I Here ! Come 
on, Betty ! " So for the next hour they wandered 
and climbed and chased each other, like veritable 
children, and there was no more talking. Betty 
did not mean to think either ; but the wood had 
become a wood only, and there was no ruin even 
to be visioned of the Castle in the Air. She had 
seen it once, and the bright walls had crumbled 
into dust. 

They did not know how the rest of the party 
had amused themselves until they returned to the 
plateau for tea before starting for home ; but there 
are only two things that can happen on such oc- 
casions, and the Lyndwood picnic was no excep- 
tion — the older people had mostly dozed and 
chatted, and the younger members had paired off 
more or less felicitously and got lost in the woods. 
Betty thanked her luck that she had met none of 
them, with a kind of savage scorn of men and 
maidens ; but probably the boys and Lord Archie 
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and herself had gone further afield than anyone 
else, and risked the bracken and the blackberry 
thorns as the others had not cared to do. 

" Where have you been, Betty ? " Belle asked, 
with the indulgent " birthday " smile that the girl 
was groMring to look for to-day. " We are waiting 
for you to cut the cake I " • 

The servants had cleared off all vestige of 
luncheon, and had spread an equally sumptuous 
tea. Betty glanced comprehensively round her 
and saw the kettle slung gipsy fashion on three 
sticks and boiling over a crackling fire of such 
dry wood as could be found, while the centre of 
the tablecloth was filled by a large pink and white 
edifice, with "Buszard" in every curl and 
letter. 

" Lord Archie and I took the boys nearly up to 
the hill-top," she explained carelessly. " It was 
so hot climbing in my habit! We got some 
blackberries too, the first this year. But they are 
hardly ripe." 

"Come along, Betty — we can't bring the cake 
to you ! " said half a dozen merry voices. 

"All right!" said Betty, scrambling to her 
knees, and she plunged the knife into the big B 
that began her name. "Buszard have outdone 
themselves ! " she said critically. " It was jolly 
decent last year — but I like this better." 

She had steadily resisted looking to see who 
was round her, lest she should find one couple 
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missing. Had she done so she would have rec- 
ognised the thwarted anger in Girlie's eyes even 
while she carried on a promising flirtation with 
one of Garry Grayson's bachelor gaests, and might 
have noticed Rugby in conversation with Charlie 
Annisdell at some distance. The only couple who 
were missing, in fact, were Miss Damaresqueand 
the Squire, and they joined the party so unosten- 
tatiously a few minutes later that no one noticed 
their approach. Miss Damaresque seemed to have 
relapsed into settled silence, for Mr. Grayson 
challenged her as to her thoughts as they neared 
the rest of the party. 

"I am fretted for a picture," she rejoined 
promptly, flinging a metaphorical palette and 
brushes down at his feet as if it were her gage. 
" A friend of mine sent me some verses to criticise 
last week, and though I cannot say that they are 
good he has chanced on a simile that haunts me 
against my better judgment." And she quoted 
mechanically : 

" * She married a man with the voloe of death 
And died to me in the hour ' , 

I want to depict the man with the voice of death. 
Unfortunately one cannot paint an audible 
horror." 

" What a gruesome idea ! " said Mr. Grayson, 
with a strong and healthy disapproval. " What's 
the end of it?" 
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** * She married a man with the voice of death 
And died to me in the hour— 
Oh, Heaven above and Hell beneath, 
And the Earth on which I draw my breath, 
What counts for a faded flower f 

*' * Gk)d made her eyes of a sapphire stone 
And the depths of the Northern Sea ' " 

Miss Damaresque suddenly became aware that 
her companion was looking at her, and stopped 
abruptly. "I don't remember any more," she 
said indifferently. 

"Did you say the verses were written by a 
friend of yours?" 

« Yes— of sorts." 

« And he sent them to you ? " 

** For criticism — yes." 

" I wish you would write down those last two 
lines for me." 

" Why ? They are not nearly so original as the 
first couplet. That is horrible if you like, but it 
took hold of my imagination." 

"I think you know why. The lines describe 
your eyes exactly — and I don't like the writer 
any the better for that reason I He oughtn't to 
send you such morbid thoughts either. You are 
quite fanciful enough. You want to get away 
from your own imagination at times, and to be 
forced into companionship with some prosaic, 
stupid person who is just as dull as you are 
clever, to balance things. Take myself, for in- 
stance ** 
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"I am never personal ! " protested Miss Darna- 
resque feebly. 

" You think I know nothing but my own land 
and huntin', I know," he went on relentlessly. 
"But I can't help that — it's awfully good for 
both of us to be with the other. I should lock 
up your easels and drag you out into the fresh 
air, and you would " 

Miss Damaresque quickened her pace and 
stepped quietly into the circle round the white 
cloth. She looked rather desperately round for 
Betty and discovered her in her old place beside 
Belle with Lord Archie again at her side. As 
Miss Damaresque's glance fell on her she turned 
to the young man with a secret gratitude that he 
did not recognise; but the painter understood, 
and caught the drift of her next words. 

" Are you going to ride home with me ? " she 
said with a certain hesitation. Nothing but her 
desperate desire to safeguard herself could have 
brought the suggestion from her, but the instant 
before she had recognised Rugby's voice speaking 
to someone behind her, and as usual it had given 
her a panic fear of his feeling forced to offer her 
some attention— perhaps even to ride with her 
himself, for she recognised now that he was not 
with Girlie, and thought they might be afraid of 
their intercourse becoming too pointed. 

" I shall be the sacrifice I " thought Betty with 
her teeth set. "I won't 1 Are you 
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going to ride home with me ? " Miss Damaresque 
heard her say to Lord Archie. 

" If I may," he answered promptly. " Yes, of 
course I thought we should go back as we came 
here. And I say, may I have some dances to- 
night?" 

« Certamly " 

"The first?" 

« Oh yes " 

" And a lot of others. We'll arrange that going 
home." 

" Let's get off quick then, before the others are 
ready. They always dawdle about so before 
they start," said Betty restlessly. He assented 
as readily as ever, and so soon as she could escape 
Betty found one of the grooms and ordered him 
to saddle Cinders again for her. "I'll mount 
when she is ready," she said. " I'm not waiting 
for anyone but Lord Archie Gosse." 

When the mare was led along the plateau, 
however, past the carriage horses which were also 
being harnessed, Betty looked round for her 
escort in vain. She did not realise that he had 
gone to find his own horse, and thought that 
Girlie must have entrapped him again ; but with- 
out waiting for him, she made the groom mount 
her and settled herself in the saddle. They 
would be off all the sooner if she were ready, 
anyhow, and in spite of Girlie she believed that 
the boy would keep his word and ride with her. 
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As the groom ran back to assist in the yoking 
of the carriage horses, Betty was left for a 
moment alone, sitting on her horse. The black 
mai*e had her hind quarters to the Ehud, but 
with plenty of room between her and the edge of 
the cliff, and stood like a lamb while Betty talked 
to her and waited for Lord Archie. One carriage 
had already been filled, however, before he ap- 
peared, and a second was almost ready to draw 
up in the centre of the plateau. Captain Rugby 
noticed all this, and turning from Major Annis- 
dell broke off his conversation abruptly. 

« Well, if you drive me home, I should like to 
go round by Betworth and see the place you 
mean.*' 

^^It will make a longer drive of it, and it*8 
beginning to rain; but if you don't mind I will 
take you in my cart^" said Major Annisdell half 
apologetically. 

But Rugby did not hear, for he had moved 
forward quickly and crossed the plateau before 
the advancing carriage. He saw that the vehicle 
was coming up between Betty and the safer side 
of the ground, but he saw also that she had plenty 
of room and could have turned Cinders completely 
round if she had liked. Nevertheless, it was the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting all 
day. Betty was alone, and he had the excuse of 
warning her to move her horse out of the way. 
He came across the green stretch of grass where 
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they had all been sitting, the first drops of rain 
penetrating through the screen of leaves and fall- 
ing on his uncovered dark head. Betty saw 
them glisten on the greyed hair at the temples as 
he drew nearer, and realised at last that he was 
coming straight to her with a direct purpose. 
She fancied that the quiet control of the. well- 
known face was aversion, and across her brain 
flashed the sensation in the drawing-room when 

he had walked straight past her 

Was he going past now, or was this a feint to 
make her speak to him again and meet it with a 
rebuff? With a frenzied instinct to get out of 
his way at any cost she reined the mare sharply 
back, just as the carriage came abreast with her. 
Rugby stood between them, but before his hand 
could seize the bridle the mare had answered 
Betty's imperious check, backed, and feeling the 
edge of the Ehud suddenly under her feet toppled 
over amongst the green mass of vegetation with- 
out being able to save herself. 

It was so sudden that for a moment no one 
seemed to have seen. Then there was a cry, and 
running feet, and two or three of the men flung 
themselves over also and scrambled down the 
precipitous cliff, clinging by the undergrowth. 
Rugby did not follow, he stood as if stvuined. 
He had seen the girl's frantic pull upon the reins, 
and recognised the impulse to get out of his way. 
He moved back from the edge of the Ehud rather 
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than forward, to be out of Betty's sight when 
they brought her up, and as he turned he came, 
face to face with Custance Damaresque, and won- 
dered whether she alone of all the party knew 
what had really happened as well as he. 

The tension seemed to him to have lasted 
hundreds of minutes, but afterwards he realised 
that it could only have been five, before one of 
the party — quite a young fellow, who had been 
amongst the first to scale the cliff — came back, 
panting from the rush and wiping his forehead, 
partly with relief. 

" It's all righV' he shouted to Major Annisdell, 
who was looking after his terrified stepmother. 
" They are bringing her up — the mare isn't hurt 
and Betty has only sprained her ankle." 

" Sure ? " The spasm of fear in Charlie Annis- 
dell's voice showed Rugby what his own had 
been, and gave him as great a shock as if he had 
seen his face in the glass. 

" Oh yes — she was lying on a shelf — she looked 
up and said, *I'm all right, but I can't get up — ^I 
think it's my ankle.' She's not hurt really. Lady 
Annisdell," added the boy as cheerily as he could, 
for the mother's convulsed face abashed him. 

Then there was a confused babel of voices 
again, explaining and exclaiming and regretting 
the mishap at the end of such a successful day — 
to Betty of all the party I She would not be able 
to dance to-night — never mind, it was a merciful 
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escape. What might not have happened ! — when 
the mare first shied (They knew that Cinders 
shied. She earned the blame for her fault.) and 
lost her footing, really it had looked .... 
And through it all fell the steady hiss of the in- 
creasing rain, as the day settled into a wet 
evening. 

Rugby had drawn away from the general fuss 
and chatter. At a distance he saw them arrang- 
ing an extemporary stretcher in the carriage, that 
Betty might rest her foot, and then after some 
time he saw the procession advancing 'along the 
road to the plateau, of which one little figure 
formed the centre, carefully carried between two 
men. But he was too far-off to see Betty, and a 
good instinct made him move further off still 
until he stood out of view of the group round 
which interest had centred, under the dripping 
trees that had been so gay while the sunlight 
dappled their foliage. And there Major Annis- 
dell found him when a few minutes later he 
hurried up to call his cart. 

" Look here, if we are to go round by Betworth 
we had better be off," he said. « There is noth- 
ing to wait for. Betty's going home in the car- 
riage with the Mater, and theyll be home first 
even if they go slow." 

"Is she much hurt?" 

"Oh no, but she's bruised and shaken and 
frightened, of course. I didn't speak to her. K 
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a lot of people crowd round a girl and make too 
much fuss after an accident, it makes her hysteri- 
,cal.'' He took up the reins as Rugby climbed 
into the high cart beside him. « Itll be a wet 
drive, you'd better put on your coat. All right, 
George I " — ^and the horse dashed forward through 
the mournful wood, leaving the broken picnic 
party behind. 

Rugby was glad of the rain, since it seemed to 
damp conversation, and beyond a brief pointing 
out of the salient features of the country Major 
AnnisdelPs attention was given to his horse. 
His companion sat silent beside him, sheltering 
himself as well as might be by his mackintosh, 
and occasionally wiping the drops which gemmed 
his big black moustache ; but in reality he was 
hardly aware of the disagreeable elements. 
Rhoderick Rugby did not quite understand his 
own feelings; for beyond the very earnest re- 
morse and self-condemnation for his unkindness 
to Betty, there had arisen something else of 
which he was a little ashamed. It had fashed 
oat at the moment when she shrank from him so 
fatally that she risked a horrible danger to get 
out of his way. He felt as if something too pre- 
cious to be lost had gone over the edge of the 
Ehud with Betty, and in the moments of suspense 
that followed he had paid in full for any pain he 
had cost her, he thought. He had grown ab- 
surdly fond of the child — absurd was the right 
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word for it, considering the years between them, 
and the larger life and experiences that made 
Rugby the mental contemporary of far older men. 
But in the same moment that he stigmatised it 
as absurd he felt the old impatient impulse to 
carry Betty off with him to the Anaks, and make 
her his companion in every sense, not, this time, 
as a boy, but just as she was, redheaded, sixteen, 
and feminine. 

** If they would only let me have her before she 
is spoOed or altered ! " he thought half savagely 
and half humorously. ^ By Jove ! I should like 
to see Sir Charles's face if I walked up to him and 
asked him if I might marry his step-daughter, 
now, instead of sending her back to school I " 

" We are on the Betworth property here," said 
Major Annisdell at this point <^It's splendid 
land. Look at those oaks ! Ko timber has ever 
been cut at Betworth except to improve the 
estate." 

The words awoke a fresh train of thought in 
Rugby's mind. Betty as the heiress to Betworth 
would have found him supremely indifferent if 
she had not been the Betty he loved. Tet tlie 
inheritance was no drawback to her under the cir- 
cumstances, and he would have felt an added 
satisfaction that his wife brought him such a 
goodly dower, as what man would not? He was 
not a poor man ; but his patrimony would certainly 
never accumulate while his darling project of 
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adding to the known geography of the Globe, and 
England's prestige in particular, was still open to 
him. If Betworth were in the background, a 
solid provision for his wife, he could with a free 
conscience devote money and energies to the 
Anaks, and uncharted Africa. But his thoughts 
did not stay for long with the material advantages 
accruing to Betty ; to do him justice he was plan- 
ning the reconciliation with her irrespective of 
anything but the desire to recover his lost ground 
in her affections, as he bowled along in the wet. 
She was at his mercy through her very reckless- 
ness, he thought with a grim smile. A sprained 
ankle ! — what could be better ? There would be 
no running away from him for the next week or 
80, and no dodging his determination to plead for 
forgiveness. It would be very nice to carry 
Betty up and downstairs too, and he saw excuse 
for plenty of love-making in the situation, with 
the facility of having served a long apprenticeship 
in the art. He would not frighten her — all the 
best in him came out in that inward vow of 
respect and tenderness to her ignorant youth; 
but perhaps he might pave the way to a future 
understanding, as he could not expect to carry 
her off now as he would have liked. Some day, 
when Betty was a few years older, he could come 
back and ask her if she remembered what he 
meant to say during the next few days. He did 
not think she would forget— -he remembered the 
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day in the woods when he had kissed her and she 
had not resisted, and he drew conclusions from it 
clearly enough. 

*<If she had classed me with the rest of her 
flirtations (and no doubt she has played round 
with plenty of boys, the young monkey!) she 
would never have been in such a desperate strait 
to avoid me to-day," he said, and he was right. 
But the Recording Angel did not register it to 
his credit. 

Rugby had plenty of time to lay down his plan 
of action before they arrived at Lyndwood, for the 
detour that Major Annisdell made took longer 
than he expected, and they stopped on the way 
at a keeper's cottage on some trivial matter of 
business. It was past six when they drove past 
the stables — Rugby remembered glancing up at 
the clock there — but it was evident that the rest 
of the party had only just arrived, for the carriages 
and saddle horses still stood in the rain at the 
broad steps, and the hall doors were flung open 
as they must have been to admit of Betty's being 
carried in. With no sense of coming evil the two 
men got down and hastened into the house to 
avoid the wet, and i aside the hall they came into 
the same broken groups of people, it seemed, as 
they had left on the plateau. Only, there was a 
strange hush upon them, and Major Annisdell's 
voice sounded loud by contrast as he said, " What 
is it? Has anything happened? " Then, in the 
21 
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shock of events, came Archie Gosse's face, white 
and drawn, and his misty eyes looking like a 
heaten dog's. 

^ She died on the way home," he said hurriedly. 
<«Her back was broken — ^that was how it was 
she felt no pain. No on6 realised it. She be- 
came unconscious before they put her into the 
carriage ^" 

Rugby heard him speak, and heard Charlie 
AnnisdelPs suppressed exclamation; but both 
voices seemed subservient things to a frantic cry 
on the further side of the hall, where Lady Annis- 
dell knelt beside a little, inert body. 

"Betty, can you hear me? Betty darling, 
speak to me I" said Betty's mother, as if still 
incredulous. With his nerves wincing from the 
cry Rugby looked for a moment at the tragedy, as 
at a picture that he must never forget — ^the groups 
of people shrinking as if they found themselves 
in the presence of something too terrible and 
secret — the kneeling figure of the pleasant^ comely 
woman whom he knew so well in everyday life 
that he felt tragedy alien to her, the glimpse of 
something very still over which she hung, and a 
long gleam of brightness, for the red hair had 
been allowed to fall and sweep the floor — ^he saw 
it all, in the utter silence that followed that last 
appeal. 

"Betty, can you hear me? '* 

Rugby did not wait to see Sir Charles step 
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forward and bend over his wife. By some process 
of volition surely not his own he found that he 
had crossed the hall behind the frightened guests 
and was ascending the stairs. His most con- 
scious feeling was that he must get out of the 
sound and sight of those whose disaster he had 
caused — ^though they would never know it. And 
he felt also that that was his worst punishment. 
He could not speak out and tell them that he 
had killed Betty, however morally responsible he 
might be. 

As he passed along the corridor to his room 
someone passed him in the dusk, turned, and 
caught his arm. He saw Girlie's terrified white 
face, all the prettiness gone from it in her moment- 
ary horror. Even the untrustworthy eyes were 
quite honest in their anguished stare. 

" Roddy, I told you a lie ! " gasped the woman, 
and he felt the hands on his arm shake. ^ I told 
you it was Betty who gave the rejM^rter that 
account of you. It was I — not Betty. And now 
she has died, and I can't undo it ! " 

«I know," he said indifferently, simply waiting 
until she should release his arm. And then he 
passed on as if she were a thing that mattered 
not at all, and left her half crouching against the 
wall he thought, in her momentary repentance. 
Perhaps to-morrow she would regret her con- 
fession. Very likely. It did not matter. Yet 
she.had said a thing that struck him as wickedly 
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true — "And now she has died, and I can't undo 
it." He found himself repeating it monotonously, 
as he moved about his room, packing his things, 
for even in his feeling of stunned lassitude he 
knew that the guests would leave this house of 
mourning on the morrow. "And now she has 
died, and I can't undo it." 

By and by one of the servants knocked at the 
door, and asked him in a quiet voice if he would 
like some dinner brought to his room, or if he 
would go down to the library. Some of those 
who could not leave Lyndwood to-night were 
going to dine there, he said. Rugby thanked 
him and asked for some sandwiches. He wanted 
nothing more, and would catch the early train 
to-morrow morning, if they would drive him to 
the station. After the man had brought him 
what he had asked he still moved aimlessly about, 
neglecting to eat^ with a hideous restlessness. 
But the evening had faded into night, and it was 
hours later before he yielded to an impulse 
he could not define, and opening his door stepped 
into the passage. Someone had turned down the 
gas even there, as if the house must be kept in 
shadow, but a few yards lower down the corridor 
he saw a door left open and guessed by instinct 

what lay there It was the same 

room in which Betty had slept on the night of 
her arrival, and the one he had mistaken for his 
own. For some reason they had carried her up 
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here, perhaps while they prepared her own room, 
and only left her for a few seconds, for he heard 
the sound of retreating feet even as he walked 
quietly down the corridor and pushed open the 
door. 

The rain had ceased, and the night was brill- 
iantly fine. Someone had pulled up the blind 
instead of lighting the room^ and the moon 
streamed in as it had done when he first saw her. 
He walked up to the bed and looked down, re- 
membering his fanciful impression of her lying 
dead on that occasion. There was hardly any 
difference in her now, save that the red hair was 
not spread upon the pillow, but lay close and 
warm about her, framing her face. Her hands, 
too, were folded under it, on her breast — not 
lying beside her on the counterpane as he remem- 
bered. But the little round face was hardly more 
serene or childish than it had looked then, and 
the line of her lashes had been, as now, the only 
shadow on her perfect whiteness. 

In the silence it seemed as if his heart caught 
the echo of her mother's cry, which it will never 
quite lose again. 

" Betty, can you hear me ? Betty darling, speak 
to me ! " But Betty has grown very wise. She 
will not answer, though all her world cry out to 
her for love. The dignity of death's denial is all 
that such as she have to offer to men's tardy re- 
pentance. The lips he had kissed — once — are 
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not a second time for Rugby or any other loyer: 
the pain and the passion and the glory were only 
given her to taste, not to drink. 

For a few seconds Rugby stood there, looking 
down on her. There was no need to draw the 
blind down now, and save her from moon blind- 
ness. He turned very quietly and left the room 
before returning steps warned him that they were 
coming back. He had not even kissed the white 
forehead between the waves of red hair — ^he felt 
as if she had denied him the right. 
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EPILOGUE 

'^ Long after we had parted 
My very heart was dumb— 
I think the wounds had smarted 

Until they left it numb ; 
We had lived our lives asunder 

So many a mom and even 
That I had ceased to wonder 
If we should meet in Heaven." 

The BarUahed. 

<*I SAID you were engaged, madam, but the 
gentleman asked me to bring up his card," said 
the butler deprecatingly, for it was criminal at 
Betworth to disturb the lady of the house when 
at her easel. 

Mrs. Grayson took the card a trifle resentfully. 
But when she had read the name on it she put 
down her brushes for a minute, and turned to 
the servant. 

"Ask him to come up here, Williams," she 
said quietly, and the visitor went up innumerable 
degrees in the servant's estimation, for few people 
were admitted to the studio — ^it was, in fact^ the 
hall-mark of their friendship with Mrs. Grayson. 

But the painter did not look as if she were 
expecting a friend, as she sat for a few minutes 
awaiting the arrival of her guest, the neglected 
oils drying on the canvas, and her blue eyes 
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saddenly grown dark as if with some i>ain or 
distress. She rose almost before the door opened 
again and the butler ushered in the favoured 
visitor ; but as they shook hands she looked up 
a little curiously to see what changes there were 
in a familiar face — and stared almost as if she 
found a stranger. 

It was not that he was really altered. The 
spare figure and face had always had a look of 
nervous vitality that made him seem older than 
his years; but the increase of lines round the 
deeply-set eyes and the greater silvering of his 
hair made her marvel if this five years had changed 
her as much ? He was thirty-five — and he looked 
forty-five I Her thought unconsciously influenced 
her speech. 

^ It seems a long time since we met, Captain 
Rugby ! "" 

"It seems a very littie time when I look at 
you," he returned courteously. "If I had not 
known that it was five years forward, I should 
say it was ten back I " 

She blushed faintly and sweetly, the face that 
had always seemed like faded rose-leaves in Miss 
Damaresque blooming anew for a minute. 

"Ah I I have been very happy ! " she said softly. 

"I wrote to you at the time of your mar- 
riage " 

** Yes, it was the only letter I ever had from 
you. A very kind one," she added gently. 
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« I have heard other news of you — " he said 
somewhat hastily. *' I did not write again, be- 
cause it was only after my return to England that 
I knew, and then it was old history." 

<< Don't I" she said, blushing again and half 
laughing, with a flash of her old humour. 
" Wasn't it disgraceful of me ? Three children 
at my age I And the first were twins." 

"How pleased Mr. Grayson must have been, 
though ! " 

"Oh, he was horribly jubilant. You see, it 
means — an heir to Betworth." Suddenly she 
turned from him, half smiling still, but there were 

tears in her voice. " They are darlings 

but none of them have red hair ! " she said under 
her breath. She did not see his face contract. 

" Are they all boys ? " he asked as if against 
his will. 

" No — one is a girl. The younger of the twins. 
You must see them — they are all with their 
father, somewhere in the stables, probably, unless 
Nurse has carried baby in for his sleep. They 
are going to be very equine in their tastes ! " 

"Yes, I should like to see them." Then he 
paused, with a hesitation very unusual to him, 
and turned from her to the picture on the easel 
as if to look at it closer. It was a landscape 
study, but this time Custance Grayson had not 
had to struggle with her background, for it 
seemed as if the wild browns and greens and 
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purples rolled naturally away into the big blue 
and white sky. There was wind in the picture, 
— one could feel it sweeping over the odorous 
short grass, and hear it sing in a group of wind- 
bitten beeches that alone broke the monotony of 
earth and sky. 

*' Do you remember it ? " said the painter. «* It 
is Round way Down I " 

« Oliver's Camp I " he corrected mechanically. 

" Yes, I remember it I rode there, and I 

was in love with England ! " His voice sank a 
little, as if some shame or pain lay between him 
and the great Downs in his memory. "Before 
you introduce me to your new family, I want to 
ask a favour of you," he added with an effort. 
There was a minute's silence, and then he spoke 
more quickly. "You were painting another 
picture five years ago. Was it ever finished ? " 

"Yes " 

"May I see it?" 

For a minute she hesitated, looking into his 
face with a strange passion of resentment. Ah ! 
he had lost much in these five years — ^lost youth, 
and happiness, and love such as she had been 
experiencing ! He had accomplished his ambition 
at some personal expense, and had given England 
more charted lands, the world more geographical 
knowledge ; but the victory over the Anak range 
had not been all the reason for that hard change 
in him. Oustance Grayson felt that he had missed 
so much that she could afford to be generous. 
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"It is here," she said, with a little catch in 
her voice. "Come and see." She drew aside 
a dull serge curtain from an inner room wherein 
stood several unfinished pictures, and the studies 
for her most famous work, « Stable ahead," and the 
"Castle in the Air." There was a skylight to 
this room, as well as to the studio, and as Mrs. 
Grayson rolled up the canvas screens the light fell 
full on a large picture mounted on an easel. It 
was the finished work from the sketch at which 
she had worked so hard in the orchard at Lynd- 
wood, and on the dull gold frame was a quotation 
in clear black type that Rhoderick Rugby read 
first before he looked at the painting. 

** Roee-white youth, 
Paaeionate, pale, 
A singing stream in a silent vale, 
A fairy prince in a prosy tale, 
Ab ! there's nothing in life so finely frail 
As rose-white youth." 

Then he raised his eyes and saw Betty once 
more. 

It will never be exhibited ; it has never been re- 
produced ; but it is the best picture that Custance 
Damaresque ever painted, in her own opinion. 
The background of the old orchard makes it seem 
a very summer's day, and in the long green grass 
the girl is lying with her red hair pressing down 
the daisies and catching fire from the sun. The 
eyes are half closed, and the round moon face is 
only just flushed with life. But there is the 
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same brilliancy and ephemeral effect in the picture 
that marked the " Castle in the Air," so that even 
while he looked at it Rugby had a desperate feel- 
ing that Betty might suddenly vanish from his 
view. She was only a dream and a memory now, 
instead of the emphatic little Schoolgirl he had 
known. 

^ Thank you," he said hoarsely, at last, and 
turned away. 

Mrs. Grayson did not speak. She rolled down 
the canvas again, and led the way from the studio 
and down the shallow staircase, and so out of the 
house to the stables that he remembered so well 
— he had often followed the " banner of JBame," 
down the row of stalls, as he followed his talL 
grey-haired hostess now. She had not spoken 
but as her step sounded outside a loose box a 
shrill neigh greeted them, and a great red head 
shot up over the door so suddenly that Rugby 
almost started to find himself looking into the 
beautiful eyes of a tall chestnut horse with a 
white blaze down his face. " Ah, Denny ; I will 
bring you some apples," said Mrs. Grayson calmly. 

"Is that Sir Dennis?" asked Rugby with a 
sense of amazement, as he looked at the mighty 
red stallion. " He is still very gentle I " 

" He has never been ill-treated. His temper is 
perfect," said the horse's mistress with open 
pride. " Even the children pet him." She moved 
on a step or two to call one of the grooms and 
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send him for apples, and Bugby paused beside the 
next stall where the dark quarters of another 
animal were all that he could see. " Don't go too 
near ! " his hostess warned him hurriedly. « She 
kicks sometimes — ^she is nervous. That," she 
added very slowly "is Cinders. You remember 
Cinders?" 

« The horse that '' 

" Yes. Mr. Grayson was going to shoot her, 
but I begged her life. I thought — that the mare 
was not to blame for the accident ! " 

She looked him fully in the face at last, and 
he drew back as if she had struck him. They 
two of all the world knew the truth — ^they two, 
and the dark mare in the stall behind them. But 
there was no further accusation or acknowledg- 
ment between them, and there never would be. 
Mrs. Grayson turned from him and walked 
straight on to join her husband, who with his two 
elder children was standing in the bright straw, 
holding the three-year-old girl up in his arms to 
pat one of his hunters. 

"Garry, here is an old acquaintance — Captain 
Rugby I " she said. 

The Squire swung his daughter up to his 
shoulder, and held out a hand in kindly greeting. 
Time had stood still with him also if it had not 
gone back as it seemed to have done with his 
wife. He looked happy and hearty and at ease 
with all the world. 
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"Very glad to see you, Rugby!" he said 
cordially. ^May I introduce you to my son? 
•^^79 you rascal, shake hands like a gentleman ! " 

The boy obeyed, staring with round eyes at the 
dark face and black moustache which frightened 
children at first sight; but his doubt seemed to 
vanish as the younger man lifted him in his arms 
and kissed him. 

« What a jolly little chap I " he said. " Will 
he make a huntsman. Squire ?" 

" A very fair one, I think I " said his father 
laughing. ^He tumbles off his rocking-horse 
consistently already, picks himself up, and is in at 
the death. Custance, where's baby ? " 

** Asleep at this hour, I expect, as he is not with 
you. He must be shown to Captain Rugby later, 
if you are bent on his being seen." 

" Of course I am — I'm proud of my yearling 
stock, eh, Rugby?" 

** Will the little girl come to me ? " said the ex- 
plorer as he set the boy down gently. He held 
out his arms for the child, but she clung to her 
father perversely. 

"Why, Betty, won't you speak to Captain 
Rtigby?" said the Squire coaxingly. 

« No I " said the child firmly, and as Rugby 
drew a step nearer she hid her face and 
threatened tears. *' It's no good — she will have 
her own way," said her father, quite as pleased 
with the little lady's wilfulness as with Arthur's 
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obedience. He snuggled the pretty flaxen head 
down against his shoulder and smiled an apology 
at Rugby. " She's shy — she'll come round ! " he 
said. ^ Come along and have some luncheon with 
us." He tossed the child up to his shoulder 
again, and giving his hand to the boy led the way 
back to the house. Mrs. Grayson followed, play- 
ing with little Betty behind her husband's back. 

Rugby fell, as if naturally, into the rear. He 
had not shown by the least sign that the child's 
perversity had touched him, but he had flinched 
inwardly, and felt as if the sword of his retribu- 
tion turned again in an old wound. The name 
had caught his ear like a blow, though he might 
have expected it, and then — Betty would have 
none of him I 

As he sauntered behind his host and hostess he 
looked at them with the grudging glance of an 
alien — the hearty Squire carrying his fifty years 
as lightly as his little daughter, the woman with 
the tired beauty which old success had left in her 
face, though the artist was less there now than 
the mother, and the bonny children, promises for 
the future and hostages to fortune. Beyond the 
little group rose the battlemented front of Bet- 
worth, every nook and cranny of its old stone 
warm with sunshine. A house to be proud of, 
and heirs to inherit it — what matter that the 
father and mother were grey-haired, elderly 
people? Those who live again in a future gen- 
eration can do without the success which Rugby 
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had won. His eyes rested on the little family 
party and the old house . . . and he remem- 
bered with a blank sensation that this might 
have been his. Five years of doing and succeed- 
ing and forgetting rolled back from him sud- 
denly, as when he had stood in front of Custance 
Grayson's picture, and he thought of what they 

might have made of Betty 

There is nothing that men and women handle 
so carelessly or so coarsely as love ; yet there is 
no one, I suppose, who will not learn to say at 
some time in their existence that it was the one 
thing that made life bearable. I do not underrate 
riches, for there is very little in this world that 
cannot be bought. I certainly do not underrate 
work, for it will prove a friend, a saviour and an 
opiate when other help fails, or the success which 
is the right stimulant for further effort. But 
when we look back through the long, tired years, 
we don't dwell on the dinners we have eaten, or 
the sport we can no longer follow — we don't even 
care very much for the accomplished deed ; the 
people who shared our pleasure, our dear dead 
for whom we laboured — ^that one personality that 
filled the universe though but for a brief time — 
these are the memories that we could not spare. 
And for those who have missed love and yet 
hungered for it, as Rugby must yet learn to do, 
Qod help them! They are beyond help of man. 

THE END. 
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%* It is the author's ^rpose to make clear why it is that the 
intellectual world has rejected, and must continue to reject, dog- 
matic teaching. He also endeavors to explain why moral earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm for humanity must seek expression outside, 
rather than inside, the various ecclesiastical organizations. 
** Strongly marked by admirable sincerity of purpose. • • . The 
author is well fitted to his task by a transparent honesty, a marked 
scholarship, and an enviable lucidity of diction." — Tki Argmaat. 
** It would be a delightful task to read more books from this here- 
tic who writes in such simple, clear style on the most abstruse 
topics."— r>l/ TotmU GMe. 
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VERNON LEE 

Uniform sets boxed. 8 vols. Cloth. $12.00 mt Ex^ 
press extra. $1.^0 net each. Postage 10 cents. 

Limbo and Other Essays: '' Ariadne in Mantua'' 

Pope Jacynth, and Other Fantastic Tales 

Hortus Vitae, or the Hanging Gardens 

The Sentimental Traveller 

The Enchanted Woods 

The Spirit of Rome 

Genius Loci 

Hauntings 

%* <* If we were asked to name the three authors writing in Enf> 
lish to-day to whom the highest rank of cleyemess and. brilUanqr 
nught be accorded, we would not hesitate to place among them 
VxKNON Leb.'* — Baltimore Sun. 



ELIZABETH BISLAND 

The Secret Life. Being the Book of a Heretic. 

i2mo. ti.jo net. Postage 10 cents 

**A book of untrammelled thought on living topics • • . extraor- 
dinarily interesting." — Philadelphia Press. 
*' Excellent style, quaint humor, and shrewd philosophy." 

'^Rtviiw cfRetriems. 

W. COMPTON LEITH 
Apologia Diffidentis. An intimate personal book. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2,so net Postage is cents. 

*^* "Mr. Leith formulates the anatomy of diffidence as Burton 
did of melancholy; and it might almost be said that he has done 
it with equal charm. The book surpasses in beauty and distinc- 
tion of style any other prose work of the past few years. Its 
charm is akin to that of Mr. A. C. Benson's earlier books, yet 
Mr. Benson at his best has never equalled this. ... A human 
document as striking as it is unusual. • • • The impress of 
truth and wisdom lies deep upon every pag6*' — Tk^Diml. 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

Heretics. Essays. i2mo. tijo net Postage 12 eents. 
^'Always entertaining.'*— ^/tef York Evening Sun 

Orthodoxy. Uniform with " Heretics.** 

i2mo. $rjo net. Postage 12 cents. 
" Here is a man with something to say." — Brooklyn Life. 

CHARLES H. SHERRILL 

Stained Glass Tours in France. How to reach the 
examples of Xlllth, XlVth, XVth and XVIth Century 
Stained Glass in France (with maps and itineraries) and 
what they are. Ornamental cloth, i2mo. Profusely 
illustrated. $1.^0 net. Postage 14 cents, 

\* ** The anthor wastes no time on technicalities, and it will be 
hard for the reader not to share the author's enthusiasm." — JVlno 
York Sun. 

%* "This story of glass has swept me ofif my feet Instead of a 
worid of technicalities, I met entertainment. The author has hit 
a happy mean between the dulness of pure science and what is 
too often the mere trifling of the litterateur." — Professor Schwill» 
Chicago Untvtrsity, 

*** ** A most original, entertaining, and thoroughly useful work. 
The very fact that it is written in so colloquial and unpedantic a 
E^yle adds not only to its charm, but immensely to its practical 
v^ue. I should think that everv tourist in France would find 
this book an excellent compamon." — Professor Phelps, Yale 
University, 

FRANK RUTTER 

The Path to Paris. The Record of a Riverside Journey 

from Le Havre to Paris. 62 Illustrations. Cloth. 8vo. 

$SX)0 net. Postage 20 cents, 

\* A delightful account of a journey along the banks of the 
* Seine. Impressions and adventures. Descriptions of historic 
and artistic associations. Of special value are the remarkable 
illustrations by Hanslip Fletcher. 
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S. BARING-GOULD 

Devonshire Characters and Strange Events. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Reproductions from Old and 
Rare Prints, ^vo. $/.oo net Postage 20 cents. 

%♦ Notices of some of the most singular characters and events 
connected with the county of Devon — a county which has been 
exceptionally prolific of such. The personages named, and whose 
lives are given, belong to a lower plane than the great men of the 
county who have made their mark in history, but the range of 
characters is remarkable. 

IDA WOODWARD 

In and Around the Isle of Purbeck. Thirty-six Illus. 
trations in color. Croum 4io. $6,00 net. Postage 28 
cents, 

%* The text deals with the history and description of the Isle, of 
its antiquity, its old families, its association with the Revolution* 
etc. 

CAROLINE CORNER 

Ceylon: The Paradise of Adam. The Record of 

Seven Years' Residence in the Island. Cloth. 8vo. 

$4,00 net. Postage 18 cents. Sixteen full-page illustro' 

tions reproduced from valuable photographs. 

*^* A comprehensive account of life in Ceylon, written in a 
breezy and entertaining style. The author has secured the golden 
key to this unexplored labyrinth, and by its magic turn opens for 
others the portals of this wonderful Paradise. 

MAUDE M. HOLBACH 

Dalmatia : The Borderland 'twixt East and West 
Fifty illustrations and maps of this fascinating country, 
with its Roman remains, walled cities, interesting archi- 
tecture and beautiful scenery. i2mo. $1.^0 net. Post- 
age 14 cents. 
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POEMS WORTH HAVING 

Stephen Phillips 

New Poxms, indading Iolb : A Tragedy in Oae Act ; Launcxlot 
AND GuiNBVXRE, Endymion, and many other hitherto unpub- 
lished poemi. 
Chtk^ I2m0 $i*ss net Half m ^roeco^ ih^joo tut Postage lo cents 
** I have read the < New Poems ' of Stephen Phillips with the great- 
est interest. In my judgment it is the best volume that he has 
ever published." — Wm. Lyon Phelps of Yale University. 
Uniform Sets, 4 volumes, including Nbw Pobms, Pobms, Paolo 

AND FBANCXSCA, HBROD. 

Chtk^ tiS'OO net Half m^reeeo^ $iS'00 net Express so cents 

Laurence Hope 

CoMPLXTX W0BK8. Uniform Edition 3 volumes. i2mo. Bound 

in red cloth, in box. 

India's Love Lyrics, including " The Garden of Kama." 

Stars of the Desert 

Last Poems. Translations from the Book of Indian Love. 

Cleih^ $4.^0 net Postage ^s ^'^^ Half morocco^ $ia,oo 
Postage JO cents 
** The comparison of Laurence Hope to Sappho readily suggested 
itself to the admiring reviewers of her first book of poems. . . . 
> The compliment was fully deserved. ... As a singer of the 
melancholy of love and passion, Laurence Hope surpasses Swin- 
burne in intensity of feeling and beauty of thought.** 

— New York Evening Mail, 

The Poems of Arthur Symons 

A Collected Edition of the Poet's works issued in two volumes 
with a Photogravure Portrait as Frontispiece. 

8vo t^,oo net Half morocco, $10,00 Postage 24 cents 

The Fool of the Worid, and Other Poems 

By Arthur Symons 
i2mo $i.jo net Half morocco, $S. 00 Postage ij cents 
<< Stands at the head of all British poets of his generation." — Htm 
York Evening Post, 

The Poems of William Watson 

Edited and arranged with an introduction by J. A. Spbndxr. 
In 2 volumes i^me cloth, $2.^0 net Half morocco, tff, sonnet 

Photogravure Portrait Postage ao cents 
*<The lover of poetry cannot fail to rejoice in this handsome 
edition."— /'ii/Vb^^^M Press, 

*<Work which will Uve, one may venture to say, as losg as the 
l9LTigatLgit."^Philadelphia Puilie Ledger. 
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POEMS WORTH HAVING 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

A complete illustrated edition of the poems of the author of 
*'Christabe],*' "The Ancient Mariner," etc Several hitherto un- 
published poems are included in this edition. 
Svo ^^.jo net Postage 2$ cents 

The Poems of Eraest Dowson 

Illustrations and a Cover-design by Aubrey Beardsley. 

An Introductory Memoir by Arthur Symons, and a 

Portrait 

'* Belongs to the class that Rossetti does, with a touch of Herrick, 

and something which is Dowson ; and Dowson alone." — Dr. Tal- 

cott Williams in Book News, 

lamo ti.jo net ffalfmorocco^ % 4M> Postage lo cents 

Sappho 

Memcnr, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Translation by 
Henkt Thoknton Wharton. Illustrated in Photogravure. 
New Edition, 

$9joo net Postage lO cents 

A Shropshire Lad. By A. K Housmak. I\/inv Edition 

iMmo Clothe $IjOO net Nat/morocco^ $j,oo net Postage j cents 
" Mr. Housman*s verse has a very rare charm, due to its blending 
of a subdued and poignant sadness with the old pagan glorification 
of the beauty and the sacredness of youth." — TAeSun, New York. 
**The best in 'A Shropshirelad'is altogether memorable; you 
cannot shake it ofif or quote it awry." — CAap Book, 
" Something to please on every page. — Brooklyn Eagle, 

The Wind Amon^ the Reeds. By W. B. Yeats. 

iMmo $IJ(S net Nal/morroco, $s.oo net Postage lo cents 
** The genuine spirit of Irish antiquity and Irish folklore — ^the very 
spirit oi the myth-makers is in him." — Mr. William Archer. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

Rendered into EngUsh verse by Edward FrrzGEEALD. With 9 
illustrations. (Flowers of Parnassus Series.) 

Leatker, 75 cents net Clotk, jo cents net Postage 4 cents 
A Paraphrase from Several Literal Translations. By Rickaed 
Lx Gallibnnb. New Edition with fifty additional quatrains. 
With Cover-design by Will Bradley. 

i2mc %t,so net Postage 6 cents 
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